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PERSIA AND ITS WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE EAST INDIES,” 


Tt is now ten years since we were in Te- 
heran, Persia, and for two weeks enjoyed 
the hospitalities of the British Minister, 
who, poor man, nearly wore out his life en- 
‘eavoring to collect the dues of English 
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merchants, and thwarting the machinations 
of the Russians, who were always plotting 
with the shah or his favorites in the hope 
of getting the better of some other nation.. 
In this respect the Muscovites were usually 
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successful, and to this day Persia and her 
rulers are as much under the influence of 
Russia as India is controlled by Great Brit- 
ain; but it is done by the aid of gold, not 
bayonets, 

When one thinks of Persia, he imagines 
that the tales of the Arabian Nights are 
true; that it is a land of dark-eyed beauties, 
of fine-looking men, of oriental luxury, of 
rose-water and flowers, of love and music, 
of coffee and sweetmeats, of pleasant naps 
and elegant dinners, and that it is only ne- 
cessary to clap one’s hands, and a host of 
slaves are ready to supply all of one’s wants 
without a moment's delay; but the reality 
is a totally different picture, for the best 
Persian houses are little better than the sta- 
bies at the inn, The worst are more abom- 
inable than the kennels of a dog fancier. 
They are very dirty people. They have no 
domestic conveniences; no windows, no 
doors that will shut. The houses are usu- 
ally built of a kind of friable mud, and 
sometimes a room or two of them is washed 
away at a time by a heavy rain, and the 
walls are liable to be first split up and then 
shaken down by earthquakes, which are 
very frequent all over Persia, 

The furniture used by the richest people 
is very mean and scanty. A few cushions 
and carpets, a few door-curtains, a few look- 
ing-glasses, a little crockery, make up the 
sum of it. There are no tables, no chairs, 
no bedsteads, no wardrobes, no pictures, or 
ornaments, —though sometimes the white- 
washed walls are prettily painted. Every 
one, from the shah to the mutileer, squats 
on his bams, and eats with his fingers. 
They have no fixed hours for lying down or 
rising up. They are awake at all hours, 
and asleep at all hours. During the win- 
ters, which are very severe, they may gen- 
erally be found rolled up like dormice near 
a pan of charcoal, and in the summer they 
never seem to have done with a water-pipe 
or a melon. Every house is as full as a 
rabbit-warren with servants, and the serv- 
ants of those servants. The master of the 
house calls them all indiscriminately “ bad- 
ja,” which signifies “‘children.”’ There is 
no social life, consisting of balls and dinner- 
parties. There is a great deal of ceremoni- 
ous visiting, —and Persian visits are inter- 
minable, lasting three or four hours at a 
stretch. The estimation in which a guest 
is held is marked by the length of time the 
hest retains him; and he is cramined with 
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sweetmeats and deluged with tea before he 
is allowed to depart, if a person of any con- 
sequence, First comes a water-pipe, with a 
gold-and-jeweled monih-piece, which the 
guest usually brings with him, and which 
is presented by one of the five or six serv- 
ants who accompany him on his visit. A 
junior attache or an Indian attendant of 
native infantry would hardly go abroad 
with less than five attendants. After the 
first kaleon, or water-pipe, tea is served, 
sometimes in very delicate porcelain cups; 
then sweetmeats, made of gum and sugar, 
colored with the juice of the lemon or the 
pomegranate. They are very good. After 
them comes more tea, and more pipe. A 
visitor of consequence is seldom let off till 
he has drunk at least four cups of strong 
tea without milk, — milk being a rare com- 
modity in Persia, and very seldom taken in 
liquid form. 

If the visitor is a Frank, he has no sooner 
left the house of a Persian who has received 
him wi h such extravagant demonstrations 
of respect than the cup from which he has 
drunk is broken, because his lips are sup- 
posed to have defiled it, and the carpet upon 
which he was seated is hung out in the air 
to purify, or huddled out of sight till some 
other Frank comes to use it again. 

Meantime, the Frank, unconscious of the 
abhorrence with which he is viewed by the 
fanatic Shutes arourd him, probably con- 
siders himself a very mighty man indeed. 
As he passes tiirough the bazars, he is hem- 
med in by his servants. Three of them pre- 
cede him, and two walk behind.- They all 
carry sticks, and the servants who walk be- 
fore him call out in a terrible voice, **Sa- 
hib! Sahib! Sahib!’ and ply their sticks 
briskly on the local shopkeepers’ shoulders 
to clear the way for him. Now, Sahib 
means ‘‘moosoo,” as nearly as it can be 
translated, or ‘‘foreign gentleman,’’ and it 
would be a most curious and instructive 
sight to observe the effect which would be 
caused upon Boston or New York if foreign 
gentlemen were to march down Washington 
Street or Broadway accompanied by grooms 
who beat them out of the way, and cried 
** Moosoo!”’ as who should say ‘* Messiah!” 

Moreover, it must be observed that only a 
very small swell indeed will walk about with 
only five servants, or condescend to walk at 
ail, The shah sometimes rides abroad with 
15,000 horses; and when one of bis prov- 
inces has displeased him, he and they travel 
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down to it by easy stages, and eat it up. 
They literally consume every edible thing 
that they can wring or torture out of the 
population, and when all the offenders are 
reduced to a state of starvation they ride 
away again. An ordinary Persian official 
riding out to gardens within sight of theecap- 
ital, will often have as many as a hundred 
mounted and armed followers with him; 
and when a khan pays a visit to the neigh- 
borhood his host’s house looks like an en- 
campment. All the splendor of the Per- 
sians is confined to horses, servants, and 
water-pipes, 

_ The Persian women are kept very much 
like dogs. A room oran apartment is allot- 
ted tothem. They are left alone there, and 
fed scantily at fixed hours, All the wives 
of an establishment never live together, for 
they would certainly fight if they did so. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, two of them 
agree well enough to keep company; but it 
is generally found safer and quieter to lodge 
them apart. When in the street, they are 
shrouded from the head to the knees in a 
cotton or silk sheet of dark blue or black, — 
the chudder, it is called,—which passes 
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over the head, and is held with the hands 
around and about the body. Over the 
chudder is tied around the head a yard-long 
veil of white cotton or linen, in which, be- 
fore the eyes, is a piece of open-work about 
the size of a finger, which is their only look- 
out and ventilator, The veil passes under 
the chudder at the chin. Every woman be- 
fore going out-of-doors puts on a pair of 
trousers, generally of the same stuff and 
color as the chudder, and thus her out-door 
seclusion and disguise are complete, Even 
her husband could not recognize her in the 
street. In this costume, Mohammedan 
women grope their way about the towns of 
Persia. Their trousers are tightly bound 
about the ankles above their colored stock- 
ings, which are invariably of home manu- 
facture, and slippers, with no covering for 
the heel, complete the unsighily, unwhole- 
some apparel of those uncomfortable vic- 
tims of the Persian reading of the Koran, 

The women are ignorant, lazy, and not so 
clean as they might be. They have no amuse- 
ments except story telling, and to that they 
never tire of listening; and the broader the 
incidents, the better the romances are liked. 


MARY, FIRST QUEEN-REGNANT OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Mary was the only child of Henry VIII. 
and Katherine of Arragon who reached ma- 
turity. She was born at Greenwich Palace, 
on the banks of the Thames, at four o’clock 
in the morning of Monday, February 18, 
1516. 

The princess was baptized on the third 
day after her birth. Her godmothers were 
the Princess Katharine Plantagenet and the 
Duchess of Norfolk. The infant was car- 
ried by the Countess of Salisbury, while the 
Dukes of Norfoik and Suffolk walked on 
each side of her. Cardinal Wolsey was god- 
father. She was named Mary for the favor- 
ite sister of Henry VIII. 

Ditton Park and Hanworth seem to have 
been the princess’s earliest residences, but 
during the absence of her parents in France 
at the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
she kept court in royal state at their palace 
of Richmond. ° 

Much is said of the beauty of Mary as a 
little child, and of her wonderful musical 
talent. She was but three years old when 


she was expected to receive some French- 
men of rank in state, and entertain them by 
playing on the virginals, — the first attempt 
at a piano. 

From the time of the princess’s birth, va- 
rious negotiations were entered into for her 
marriage. At six years old, a solemn treaty 
was made with the Emperor Charles V. that 
he shouid marry her at the age of twelve. 
The emperor was very anxious that she 
should be sent to Spain for her education; 
but, her parents not wishing to part with 
her, Henry compromised the’ matter by 
promising that, although educated in Eng- 
land, she should in all respects receive the 
training of a Spanish lady, and even be ac- 
customed to wear the dress of the country 
whose queen she was expected to be, In 
1525, however, Charlies V. broke his con- 
tract with Mary, and wedded Isabel of Por- 
tugal. Shortly afterward an alliance was 
proposed between Mary and Francis I.; but 
he had promised to marry Eleanora of Aus- 
tria, and did so,—endc.voring, both then 
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and later, to unite Mary with his son 
Henry. 

It is asserted that Katharine desired to 
bave Mary marry Reginald Pole, a son of 
the Countess of Salisbury, the noble kins- 
woman who had always had charge of the 
princess. Later, Mary was wooed by Philip 


of Bavaria; but at the divorce of Anne of 
Cleves this was broken off. 

For the times in which she lived, Mary 
was wonderfully accomplished and well ed- 
ucated, Her unfortunate mother and the 
Countess of Salisbury seem to have devoted 
thentselves to this end. 


QUEEN MARY. 


Of the sorrows and indignities heaped 
upon the princess when her mother was di- 
vorced, and she declared illegitimate, histo- 
ryisfull. Accustomed in her earliest years 
to live in royal magnificence, and be treated 
as the heir to the throne, the cruel changes 
te which she was subjected were surely 
much excuse f r the cold, hard temper of 


which in later years she was accused. The 
persecutions, religious and otherwise, whici: 
she received might certainly have been sup- 
po’ed to incline her to mercy toward others; 
but it seems to have had a contrary effect. 
On the death of her brother, Edward VI . 
in 1553, Mary made her way by night, and 
through various dangers, to Framlinzham 
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Castle, where she defied her enemies by dis- 
playing her standard over the gate-tower, 
and assumed the title of Queen-Regnant of 
England and Ireland. 

This was a bold stroke, for Mary had lit- 
tle money, and but few followers, while 
some of the most powerful nobles of the 
realm were in favor of making Lady Jane 
Grey queen. But, one after another, brave 
men mustered gallantly about Queen Mary, 
and during her gradual progress from Fram- 
lingham to the metropolis she found little 
to impede her way. 

The early part of her reign seemed mark- 
ed with mercy, since even before she reach- 
ed London she had pardoned all p-isoners, 
and replaced many who had been degraded 
for political offences in their former posi- 


tions. Still, it must be ever considered as a 
frightful stain on her reign that she con- 
sented to the execution of the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey and her young husband. 

There were many conspiracies against the 
queen’s life, and fierce and bitter denuncia- 
tions of her religious belief among her Prot- 
estant subjects. 

Mary is generally represented as having a 
dislike to the idea of marriage; yet it is af- 
firmed by all writers that she was betrothed 
to Philip of Spain much against the wishes 
of all her subjects, Great use was made of 
her fears in regard to Philip's safety in en- 
deavoring to induce her to consent to the 
immediate execution of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. This, however, the queen steadily 
refused. 

The marriage of Queen Mary with Philip 
of Spain was solemnized with great pomp 
and splendor on the 25th of July, 1554. 

The queen was dressed in a robe richly 
brocaded on a gold ground, with a long 
train bordered with pearis and diamonds of 
great size. The large, re-bras sleeves were 
turned up with clusters of gold, set with 
pearls and diamonds, Her coif was border- 


ed with two rows of large diamonds. The 
kirtle worn beneath the robe was of white 
satin, wrought with silver. The addition 
of scarlet shoes and brodequins and a black- 
velvet scarf were hardly improvements to 
this costume. She also wore the diamond 
of inestimable value sent her by Philip, 
while he was still in Spain, Her wedding- 
ring was of plain gold, the queen declaring 


that “she chose to be wedded with a plain 
hoop of gold, like any other maiden.” 

The queen’s married life was not happy. 
Philip was invested with much power, at 
the queen’s command, and during the long 
illnesses which she had; but he was by no 
means popular, and there were many scan- 
dalous reports of his behaviour that greatly 
shotked the queen. Fuller, Sir Thomas 
Smith, and other historians, boldly affirm 
that all the cruelty of Mary’s reign was ow- 


ing to her marriage, after which everything 


was ordered by Philip. Plenty of cruelty 


there certainly was, which. justly or wnjust- 
ly, has won for her the unenviabie title of 
** Bloody Mary.” 

Philip was absent in Spain at ihe time of 
Mary’s death, She had long been ill, and 


the religious persecutions had been fear 


fully increased by the council, who now 
ruled all things. 

The queen died between four and five 
o’clock on the morning of November 17, 
1558. The body was embalmed. and was 
not interred until the 13th of December, 


The funeral —the last state funeral rites of 
the Romish Church in England — was con- 
ducted with much magnificence. The queen 
was interred on the north side of Henry 
VII.’s chapel. No memorial exists of her, 
saving her participation in the fo.lowing in- 
scription, on two small, black tablets, erect- 


ed by order of James |., wh.ch point out 


' the spot where her body reposes, with that 


of her sister Elizabeth: — 


REGNO CONSORTES 
ET URNA HIC OBDOR- 
MIMUS ELIZABETHA 
ET MARIA SOKORES 
IN SPE RESURREU- 


Miss Strickland speaks of her biography 
of Mary as a very difficult task, since ‘‘ the 
desire of recording truth may be mistaken 
for a wish to extenuate cruelty in religious 


and civil government;” and adds thatif she 
has induced her readers to believe that 
Mary mingled some of the virtues of her 
sex with the dark and stormy passions 
which have been attributed to her, there 
will best be fulfilled the motto which, in a 
mournfully prophetic spirit, she adopted for 
herself: “ Time unveils truth.” 


THE CITY OF MALAGA. 


The City of Malaga, capital of a Spanish 

- province of the same name, is situated on 
the Gulf of Malaga, in the Mediterranean. 
and has a population of about one hundred 
thousand, or, including that of the suburbs, 


one hundred and thirty thousand. Stand- 
ing as it does in the centre of a wide bay, 
surrounded by walls with nine gates, ard 
flanked on either side by lofty mountains, 
at whose base it rises in the form of an am- 
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phithexatre, it possesses many attractions for 
the admirers of beautiful scenery. When 
viewed from the sea, the city presents an 
aspect of much grandeur, with its Moorish 
castle, the Gibralfaro, on the brow of a lofty 
eminence, to the east, and the picturesque 
ruins of its ancient fortifications. The en- 
tire town has a Moorish air about it, caused 
by the appearance of the streets, which are 
almost all of them very harrow, and which 
in many cases do not admit of vehicles, 
The Guadelmedina River, across which ‘two 
fine bridges are thrown, flows through the 
city from northeast to southwest, dividing 
it into two quarters. In winter this stream 
swells to a formidable torrent, and often in- 
undates the streets; but in summer it is 
dry, and its bed serves the citizens as a 
thoroughfare. 

The houses of this beautiful city, well 
represented on page 110, are all of them 
white, of good size, and high-storied, and 
present a remarkably clean, cheerful, and 
inviting aspect, Nearly all of the dwellings 
are so built as to inclose a court. The Ala- 
meda, near the port, is one of the most 
beautiful, pleasure-inspiring promenades in 
Spain, surrounded as it is by splendid build- 
ings, and adorned with numerous fountains 
and statues, while handsome marble seats 
are scattered at intervals over the grounds 
for the benefit of weary pedestrians, In the 
Plaza del Riego rises a monument to the 
memory of Torrijos and his forty-nine con- 
federates, whose execution took place by 
command of Moreno on December 11, 1831. 
Another pleasant and inviting resort is the 
Paseo de Reding. 

On inspecting the public buildings of 
Malaga, the tourist would not fail to have 
his attention called to the cathedral, which 
was commenced in 1538, and completed in 
1719. Itis an imposing edifice, in the com- 
posite style, with a spire three hundred feet 
high, and decorations that may justly be 
styled magnificent. The high altar and 
choir are especially worthy of mention for 
the beauty and exquisite finish of their 
carved works which represent the twelve 
apostles and many saints. The episcopal 
palace and the custom house are also hand- 
some buildings. Among the other noticea- 
ble structures, we may mention the garish 
churches, chapels, convents, nunneries, the 
foundling, military, and general hospitals, 
a prison, the barracks, the postoffice, and a 
very fine aqueduct. For amusements, the 
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people are provided with the theatre, and 
the plaza de toros, or area for bull-fights, — 
that Spanish delight, —and several concert 
and dancing rooms, In 1874 pipes were laid 
to convey a supply of water to the city from 
the Torremolinos River, six miles distant. 

The port of Malaga ranks as one of the 
finest and most spacious of any on the Med- 
iterranean coast, and serves as a harbor of 
refuge for those vessels which are forced to 
leave Gibraltar during the prevalence of the 
southwest winds. A mole to the east more 
than twelve hundred feet long, with a light- 
house upon its outer extremity, offers good 
protection, and the commodious harbor, 
which can afford excellent protection for 
about five hundred ships, is well defended 
by four forts, Among the other fortifica- 
tions is the Gibralfaro, a Moorish castle on 
the site of a Roman fortress, situated on a 
hill overlooking the city. 

The principal articles of export from Mal- 
aga are wines and raisins, — including mus- 
catel, the finest in the world, lejia or lye, 
and sun raisins, The crop of muscatel 
grapes has yielded two million seven hun- 
dred thousand boxes of raisins, of which the 
best are sent to England and Russia, and 
the poorer qualities to the United States. 
Sugar, also, is largely manufactured for ex- 
port, and olive oil has become a marketable 
article, being sent in the largest quantities 
to France, Germany, England, and Russia. 
The most important manufactures are soap, 
cigars, hats, leather, white lead, and porce- 
lain; and there are in active operatien iron- 
foundries, saw-mills, lime and brick kilns, 
and silk-weaving establishments. The in- 
stitutions in the interest of education are a 
seminary, a naval school, two Latin schools, 
and primary ones, 

The City of Malaga was founded by the 
Pheenicians, and afterward passed under 
the control of Carthage and Rome, The 
derivation of its name is variously ascribed, 
being given by Humboldt to the Iberians, 
while others see some connection between 
it and mela’h, which is eupposed to be the 
Pheenician name for salt fisii, — for the ex- 
portation of which the town was famous, 
In 714 the Moors took possession of the 
place without opposition, and it was held 
by them until 1487, when it was captured 
by Ferdinand, the Catholic, after a long and 
tedious seige. In 1810 Malaga was taken 
by Sebastian, the French general, who de- 
manded and obtained from the citizens a 
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contribution of twelve million reals, It 
was again captured by the French in the 
year 1823, 

The Spanish province of Malaga is situ- 
ated in Andalusia, and borders on Cadiz, 
Seville, Cordova, Granada, and the Medi- 
verranean. The surface of the countty is 
irregular, — ranges of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains traversing it from northeast to 
southwest, forming most picturesque and 
fertile table-lands and valleys, which are 
watered by countless streams. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Jenil, forming part of the 
northern boundary, the Guadiaro, and the 
Guadalmedina, and Velez-Malaga. Large 
quantities of lead, iron, tin, zine, quicksil- 
ver, and manganese, are found. The heat 
of the climate is very great, but is tempered 
' by the refreshing breezes that come from 
the southwest. The most luxuriant vege- 
tation is everywhere seen, some of the prin- 
cipal products being grapes of various kinds, 
—particularly those named muscatel and 
Jacre,— the sugar-cane, pineapples, chirri- 
moyas, and other delicious fruits of the 
tropics, anise-seed, licorice-root, and 80 
forth. The celebrated Malaga wines are 
too well known to require comment. 

Agriculture and fishing are the chief in- 
dustries in the interior and along the coast. 
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Among the larger and more important 
towns, aside from the capital, we may men- 
tion Velez-Malaga, Alora, Antequera, C .1- 
menar, Renda, Marvella, and Estepona. It 
would be difficult to find a region more 
highly favored by nature than Andalusia, 
and the beauty of its scenes is beyond de- 
scription. 

To understand and enjoy Malaga in the 


- most thorough mafiner, the stranger should 


be able to speak the language of the coun- 
try, and then, of a pleasant afternoon, dine 
at one of the principal cafes in company 
with some young gentleman who is ac- 
quainted with all the principal people of the 
city. Give him some good wine, a few 
dishes that suit his taste, half a dozen ci- 
gars, and at sundown stroll along the Ala- 
meda, and listen to your friend’s comments 
on the handsome ladies passing up ‘and 
down, flashing at you their magnificent 
eyes, half-bold, half-coquettish, as though 
desirous of further acquaintance, yet feared 
to offend by being too forward. A man’s 
blood must. be very cold that does not feel 
the influence of the bright beings by whom 
he is surrounded. But have acare. There 
is danger if you are too eager or intimate. 
A lover’s knife is sharp and long, and Span- 
iards know how to use them, 


THE GREAT 


Some of the rarest animals to be found in 
the world are natives of Granada. In that 
wonderful country you can see birds of the 
most gorgeous plumage, beasts of a savage 
nature, and reptiles of such repulsive and 
terrible aspect that one does not care to 
look upon the like a second time. There 
are bugs ef immense size and deadly bite, 
snakes that can eat half a dozen monkeys 
at a single meal, and wild beasts that are 
rather fond of human flesh. In fact, they 
prefer it to deer or bullock. 

But, of all the pests that infest the coun- 
try, the mpst annoying and troublesome are 
the ants. When they make a raid on the 
country, all living things, except one, get 
out of the way as quickly as possible. Man 
does not stand on the order of his going, but 
leaves house and home, and gets out of the 
path of the insect as fast as his legs can 
earry him, or, which is the safer, as fast as 


ANT-EA“ER. 


his horse can gallop. Birds forsake their 
nests; the jaguar leaves his comfortable 
lair; the buffalo takes to the water, and ex- 
poses only his nose above the surface; mon- 
keys shriek with rage. but they know bet- 
ter than to oppose the onward march of the 
fierce little ants, which are numberless. In 
a column of ten feet wide and a mile long, 
these insects carry everything before them. 
Every house is visited, and all the rats and 
snakes that have been harbored on the 
premises are instantly devoured, and no 
living thing left. The trees are searched 
for birds and eggs, caves are explored, 
mountains climbed, streams crossed, and 
fires may be built in their path, yet they 
will Pass around them or extinguish them 
with their dead bodies, and although mill- 
ions may be burned their numbers appar- 
ently suffer no diminution. 

We have said that all animals flee from 
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the path of the ants, when on a march, ex- 
cept one, That one is the ant-eater. He 
does not appear to be terrified at the mov- 
ing mass, In fact, he hovers around the 
flanks of the insects, and scoops them up 
with his long, snout-like mouth, in a man- 
ner so rapid that the ants stand no chance 
of fair play. ‘They can’t bite him, for his 
fur protects him from their attacks; and al- 
though they cover him, and look for vul- 
nerable places, none are to be found. We 
give herewith a very good representation of 
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the great ant-eater. It is often to be found 
more than a yard long, with sharp claws, 
Its coat is rough, abundant, and of a dark 
color; and the tail is long, and covered with 
bushy hair, and has the power of being 
raised like a plume. The strength of the 


animal is so great that even the most pow- 
erful of jaguars hesitates to attack it; as it 
hugs an enemy like a bear, or tears to pieces 
with its terrible claws, sharp and strong, 
just suitable for digging up roots and de- 
stroying ant-nests. The tongue is long and 
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narrow, covered with a gum-like substance 
to which insects adhere when it is darted 
toward them or into their nests, Under 
these circumstances, the animals are valua- 

le in all countries where there are many 
ants, and no systematic attempt is made to 
destroy them, He does much good, and 
very little harm. He leads a solitary life, 
and delights to live in damp forests and 
marshy grounds, where grubs and insects 
are abundant. The female ant-eater pro- 
duces but one at a birth, and this one is 
constantly carried on her back until the 


cub becomes old enough to take care of it- 
self. 

There are other specimens of ant-eaters; 
but they are small, and live in trees, and 
are as nimble as monkeys, and can swing 
from branches of trees by the aid of their 
tails.. It seldom descends to the ground, 
brings forth one ata birth, and keeps the 
young one in a hole in a tree, with a care- 
fully prepared nest. The large ant-eater 
likes to stroll around at night, and is of a. 
solitary disposition; while the little fellow 
does all his labor by day, and rests at night, 
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THE OLD CANOE. 
BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


Like an upturned wreck on a lonely shore, 
Where the waves are sobbing evermore, 

*Mongst the weeds that have pierced the old hulk through, 
Lies the crumbling wreck of the old canoe, 


Like a voice half heard in an olden dream, 
Or the mellow note of a silver stream, 

Sounds the sea-bird’s cry in his lonely flight, 
And never a sail greets the weary sight. 


Long years agc, when the summer breeze 
Scarce ruffled the breast of the tranquil seas, 
Sweet Ruth and I, ’neath the azure blue, 

Rode the sparkling waves in that old canoe. 


And her voice went out, on the silvery tide. 
To the gray, cold rocks where the echoes hide; 

And my heart with that song went floating away, 
As we rocked on the tide through the beautiful day. 


That was long years ago, and the voice is still 
*Neath the marble tomb on the sombre hill, 

Where the willow bends to the shivering wind, 
And the ivy green o’er her grave has twined. 


Alone I walk the strand today; 
Alone I watch the waves at play, 

‘As they chase each other through and through 
The broken wreck of the old canoe. 


There ’s a beautiful realm beyond the skies, 
Where a smile of peace forever lies 

On the silver sea and the tranquil shore: 
There a maiden waits forevermore, 


And she sof.ly trims her silken sail 
To catch the breath of the scented gale; 

And she tunes her harp with an anthem sweet 
As she waits the approach of my weary feet. 


Pere Cheney, Mich., March, 1878. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


It was rather a silent party that drove 
home to the Cottage that night of Mrs. Burk- 
kardt’s reception. Scarcely a word was said 
till the quiet good-night with which they 
parted. Mrs, Coolidge was tired, and went 
directly up-stairs, and Lily, divided between 
pique and a pain sharper than pique, silent- 
ly followed her, but lingering a little on the 
way. Doctor Thayer took off his light 
gloves, put on an extra wrap, and stepped 
out to see a patient near by. The man 
could scarcely live through the night, and 
he had promised to look in amoment on his 
way home from the party. 

**T cannot think of sleep,’’ Rose said, hes- 
itating on the threshold of the parlor. ‘I 
am too much excited; and, besides, the 
night is so fine. Are you sleepy, Charles?’ 

Leat.ing over the balusters, Lily Raymond 
heard the question, and the young man’s 
impassioned reply, —‘‘ I don’t care ever to 
sleep again!’’—and starting back, went 
into her chamber and banged the door after 
her. 

** Why, Charles!” Rose exclaimed; ‘‘ what 
is the matter?” 

**T should be a fool were I to tell you!’ 
he answered, almost rudely; ‘‘and you 
would be angry with me,”’ 

She stood in the doorway a moment lon- 
ger, hesitating, the light of a single lamp 
that hung from the ceiling shining softly 
over her fair, wistful face, looking. toward 
her companion, who had turned his back, 
and was leaning from the open window. 
The blue-hooded mantle she wore dropped 
downward from her shoulders, her dress lay 
out in rich, snowy folds on the carpet. The 
strictness of her training and her natural 
timidity inclined her to leave him; but the 
recollection of that time so long ago when 
he had taken pity on her, and been the only 
one in the wide world who loved her, and 
forgot himself in loving, prevented her go- 
ing. She went slowly toward him, and-af 
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ter standing a moment near the window 
where he was, séated herself on a sofa that 
stood just behind him. 

**] am not likely to be angry with you for 
telling me anything, when I ask you to tell 
it,” she said gently. ‘I don’t want to urge 
you indelicately; but it troubles me to see 
you unhappy, and I would gladly do any- 
thing to comfort you, if I could.” 

It was impossible to resist those earnest, 
affectionate tones. The young man turned 
from the window and seated himself beside 
her, after asking permission. She looked 
kindly at him, and waited to hear his ex- 
planation, 

Our poor simple Rose was not on the look- 
out for lovers, and every new one was a sur- 
prise to her. She had not been brought up 
to think of such things; she was not able to 
distinguish between affection and a jealous, 
exclusive love; she had never in her life 
read a novel, nor heard a love-story. Now, 
the most she expected was to hear that Lily 
bad in some way displeased or disappointed 
Charles. She was soon undeceived. 

“Oh, hush! hush!’ she cried, putting 
her hand up to stop him. ‘* You ought not 
to speak soto me. You know that I am al- 
most a nun; and if I were not, it would 
make no difference. And my money makes 
no difference either. [f I wanted any one 
to—to think a great deal of me, and my 
money were in the way, I would give it all 
up.”’ 

She spoke hastily, almost angrily. It was 
an offence to her to be so approached, so 
spoken to, She regarded herseif as one set 
apart, sacred from all earthly ties, only now 
for a season mingling in worldly gayeties. 
But when she saw Charles Wilson’s head 
droop, and a deathly paleness overspread his 
face, her heart relented. 

**I am sorry to pain you, Charles,” she 
said, in faltering voice. ‘I like you very 
much, and J shall never forget how kind 
you were to me when I was a little friendless 
girl.” 
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Lily Raymond, sitting at her window up- 
stairs, heard a step in the entry below, 
heard the outer door open and shut, and in 
a moment more saw Charles Wilson stride 
down through the garden. Instantly she di- 
vined the trouble, Indced, she had expect- 
edit. Looking after him, she saw that af- 
ter walking to and fro in that part of the 
garden furthest from the house, he threw 
himself upon the ground, and lay there with 
his face hidden in his bends, She had be- 
gun by being angry. 

*“*Good enough for him!” she had mut- 
tered, when he first went out. ‘‘He might 
have known that she would n’t have him!’ 
But when she saw him lying there, her an- 
ger died away. “I cannot bear it!” she 
said, at length. ‘‘I must go to him, if he 
hates me forit. Poor fellow! he can't help 
it if he does love her.” 

Looking from the side window that com- 
manded a view of that part of the grounds, 
Rose had been standing with her hands 
clasped to her breast, watching the young 
man, wondering, in distress, what she ought 
to do, wishing Doctor Thayer would come, 
half of a mind to call Mrs. Coolidge. She 
heard Lily’s step on the stairs, saw her glide 
past the window and down the garden path, 
saw Charles start to his feet at her approach. 
The two stood a moment, then Ruse saw 
that while Charles hid his face in his hands 
and leaned against the trunk of a tree, Lily 
stood beside him, and after a moment 
toucbed his arm with her hand, 

** Dear little Lily! she will comfort him,” 
she said, with a sigh of relief, and went back 
to her sofa. 

The late moon had arisen, and shone in 
over her, flinging its beams in a silvery 
mantle over that pure brow and white-robed 
form. Rose got up and extinguished the 
lamp, then sat down again and gazed 
thoughtfully out into the night. 

**] wonder why I feel so unhappy?” she 
murmured, ‘I felt so before Charles spoke. 
It must be because I am doing wrong. I 
have n’t said my prayers to night,’ Oh, mea 
culpa!’ 

Rising instantly, she knelt before her sofa 
in the moonlight, and, blessing herself, 
folded her hands, and, ‘ifting her pale and 
spiritual face, went softly and solemnly 
through with her neglected devotions. So 
intent was she that she scarcely was aware 
of the soft opening and closing of the front 
door, or of the step that went through the 
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entry. But when she rose from her knees, 
she saw Doctor Thayer standing in the door 
of his study, his form outlined against the 
window behind him, 

“Oh! I thought it was Charles,’’ she said, 
as be came forward. ‘I happened to re- 
member that I bad n’t said my prayers to- 
night, and so I said them right away, lest I 
should get sleepy.”’ 

** Are you sleepy?” he asked, 

“Oh, no! I am wide awake. I think that 
my first party has excited me. 1 shall not 
be able to sleep ere and I don’t want to 

Doctor Thayer seated himself on the sofa 
she had left, and presently she took a seat 
there also. She fancied that he had mo- 
tioned her to. For a minute he sat looking 
thoughtfully out into the moonlighted night, 
seeming to have quite forgotten Rose; but 
just as she was getting a little uneasy, and 
thinking that perhaps he wanted to be 
alone, he turned his face toward her. 

** How beautiful he is!’ was her involun- 
tary thought. 

And, indeed, that fine, high-bred face did 
look beautiful in the softening light that 
shone over it, and with the added charm of 
the faint smile that stirred his lips as he 
looked at her. 

**I have been mentally traveling back ten 
years,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have been thinking 
that I should like to ask you something 
abuut your experience at that time, if the 
subject will not be painful to you. In all 
the gossip and wondering that has been 
made over your history, you and I have 
never mentioned it to each other. There 
was no need we should. There is no need 
now, except to gratify a professional curios- 
ity of mine. Would you rather not speak 
of that strange illness of yours?” 

Rose leaned back in her corner of the 
sofa, and rested her head upon her hand, 
shading her eyes; but her forehead shone 
pure in the light, and the small, ringless 
hand looked as though carved from ivory. 

*“*[ remember so little!’ she murmured, 
in an agitated voice; ‘“‘and yet, all that I 
knew ten years ago, I know now. My sick- 
ness was full of terror. I can recollect that 
the moment I was left alone, strange little 
men and women, with ugly faces, used to 
crowd my room, and seem to threaten me, 
Mrs. Warren was not, certainly, very ten- 
der; but I dreaded to have her leave me at 
night. Doctor Marston was kind, I think. 
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Once he put his hand on my head, and said, 
‘Poor child!’ But through it all was the 
thought that if you, or Charles, or Mrs. 
Coolidge, would come to me, all would be 
well. Of course I was delirious all the 
time. At last, one night, I heard the doc- 
tor say to Mrs, Warren that I was going to 
die. lt filled me with terror, and I began 
to scream. In my delirium, it seemed to 
me that they wanted to kill me; and I tried 
to get out of bed, and run away, I suppose 
I did run across the room, and fall. 1 had 
a sensation which even now it chills me to 
recall. It was as though I were falling, 
falling, in darkness, and with a sickening 
horror in my heart, —falling till it seemed 
as though I should fall forever; and then I 
went out like a flame. The next I knew 
was a sensation of cold, and of being bound 
so tbat I could not move, I heard sounds, 
and longed to speak, and open my eyes; but 
could not. Then I thought that some one 
was carrying me. But it was all so dim 
that the effort to recall it is like trying to 
catch motes in the beam. Then some one 
else took me, and laid me on a hard bed, 
and I felt as though a strong light was shin- 
ing over me. I could see the glow of it, 
though my eyes were shut. I felt quite 
happy, and believed that I was in heaven, 
Some one took my hand, and I thought that 
my mother had come to meet me. I lay 
there, and drew that light and warmth to 
myself, and woke slowly to a new life. It 
was as though I had been in some terrible 
place, and a friend—my mother, or some 
one else — had led me out of it, and now all 
was safe. I opened my eyes, and saw a 
face bending over me!’ 

Rose started suddenly forward from her 
corner of the sofa, and impulsively held out 
both her hands, 

**O my friend! my friend!’ she cried pas- 
sionately, ‘*it was you who saved my life. 
Do not forsake me, nor send me away from 
you!” 

A flush swept over the doctor’s face, at 
the suddenness of her appeal. He clasped 
the two trembling hands, and looked earn- 
estly into the tearful face. 

**My dear, I never dreamed of deserting 
you,” he said; ‘‘and as for sending you 
from me, you will only go to your own, and 
I hope to gee you often. Indeed, dear, lam 
as unwilling to spare you as you are to go, 
I shall be lonely here.’’ 

**Could not you go to the Hall, and live 
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with me, and Mrs. Coolidge, and Lily?’ 
asked Rose, softly touching with her deli- 
cate finger-tips one of the hands that had 
held hers, and that still rested on the sofa 
between them. 

As she spoke, she leaned slightly toward 
him, then drew back timidly, withdrawing 
her fingers from his hand. Kind as he was, 
he was so dignified and unresponsive that 
she half feared him. 

Doctor Thayer breathed quickly, and his 
eyes scintillated, as he looked at her one in- 
stant in silence. This girl was too utterly 
ignorant. He must put a stop to such so- 


‘Jicitations, and, crue) as it seemed, give her 


a lesson in respect for the world’s opinion. 

**] could live there only as your husband, 
Rose,” he said, and in the effort to speak 
ealmly his voice sounded cold. “It is not 
usual for gentlemen no older than I to be- 
come the guests of young ladies, The world 
would consider it very improper.” 

She looked at him one instant, with her 
beautiful eyes dilating with surprise, then a 
crimson blush rushed over her face, burning 
like a flame her pallid whiteness, —a blush 
of mingled pain and shame. For the first 
time, the thought came into her mind that 
she had been bold and indelicate, that she 
had offended and disgusted him, and that 
there was something shocking in her ex- 
pressing to him her affection, and her wil- 
lingness to lovehim. That, then, was what 
his coldness had meant! She sat overwhelm- 
ed with humiliation, Could it be that he 
would think she meant to ask him to marry 
her? The thought took her to her feet as 
though she had received a galvanic shock. 

**You must pardon my childish igno- 
rance,’’ she stammered, half turning away, 
and not looking at him, And there was a 
ring of pride, almost of anger, in her voice. 
** You know I have had no chance to learn 
such things.” 

She was going away, but he detained her. 

** My dear Rose,”’ he said, with sorrowful 
tenderness, ‘‘do not leave me so. Do you 
think that I am blaming you? or that I am 
ungrateful for your affeetion? I only said 
this to ycu to save you the necessity of 
hearing it from somebody else,’’ 

She shrank away from him, withdrawing 
the hand he had taken. 

**You make me think myself mean and 
unmanly!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Have [ insult- 
ed you?” 

**No,”’ said Rose, with a drooping head; 
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* but you have made me think of things I 
never thought of before.”’ 

She glided away from him, and hurried 
up to her room. Doctor Thayer her hus- 
band! The thought made her faint. What 
had she been thinking of all summer? ~ 

“T must go away as soon as possible,” 
she thought. “It will not do to stay here 
another week. I will goin town.” 

Miss Stanley did not go to town the next 
day. She went to her old home, the con- 
vent, and stayed all day and all night. The 
next morning she went to the Cottage, and 
told Mrs. Coolidge and Lily that she had 
concluded to remain at the convent until 
the Hall should be made ready for her re- 
ception, 

‘But you will wait and see Eugene?” 
Mrs. Coolidge said. ‘*He kas been out 
since early this morning. He will soon be 
in.” 

“TI promised to return immediately,’’ said 
Rose. ‘* But you will say goud-by to him 
forme. Stay, will write it.”’ 

She drew an escritoire toward her, and 
wrote: — 


“My FrRienD,— After so much 
gayety, it seems to me that I need a little 
quiet; and so I have concluded to stay at 
the convent awhile. If you want anything 
of me, you can send, you know. Don’t 
think ime capricious in leaving you so ab- 
ruptly. I only today realized that this is 
my last chance for some time to make a re- 
treat. Good-by till you call on me at the 
Hall.” 


Both Mrs. Coolidge and Lily thought that 
_ they understood the meaning of this sudden 
move, and that it referred to Charles Wil- 


son. Lily was not sorry forit. It gave her 
the opportunity she desired to comfort the 
young man undisturbed by the presence of 


the one for whom. he would be every mo- 
ment forgetting her. Charles had said that 
he could not again come to the Cottage 
while Rose was there; but he had pressed 
Lily’s hand at parting, and called her his 


“sweet friend.” Now he could come! 


As her carriage turned the corner of the 
street, in going away, Rose saw the doctor 
approaching in his buggy from an opposite 
direction. She leaned forward, and gave 
him a smiling bow, thinking again, — 

* He must rot believe that I am angry.” 


He bowed but slightly in return, and there 
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was no smile in answer to hers. But he 
looked at her, with an eager, questioning 
look leaping into his keen eyes. Her car- 
riage turned, and hid him from her; but in 
a moment after she heard his swift wheels 
behind them, and in another moment he 
was alongside, and had stopped her driver. 
He was looking very pale, and his expres- 
sion was at once piercing and anxious. 

‘“*Where are you going?’ he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

She told him, and added that she had 
written her good-by to him. She knew that 
he was almost hating himself for having 
spoken the words that had driven her from 
him, and she strove to act as though she 
had forgotten them. But he felt the differ- 
ence. There was an air of constraint, in 
spite of her, and a touch of pr.de and em- 
barrassment in her manner. She was no 
longer the timid yet confiding child, but the 
proud yet friendly lady. His words had 
struck more deeply than he had dreamed 
they would. 

**You go because you are angry- with 
me,’’ he said quickly; ‘‘ because I have in- 
sulted you!’ 

“I do not,” she replied, tears rising to 
hereyes. ‘If you think that, then I shall 
turn directly back to your house; but I want 
very much to make a retreat.’’ 

He held out his hand to her. 

**Go, then, child, if you wish to; but do 
not for an instant suffer an unkind thought 
of me to rest in your heart. I do not de- 
serve 

**] know that you do not,’’ she said earn- 
estly. 

He smiled faintly, touched his bat, and, 
turning his horse’s head, drove back home. 

In a few weeks Mrs. Burkhardt and her 
family had left the Hall, and under Mrs, 
Coolidge’s direction it was being prepared 
for its new mistress, In one thing, Rose 


had been willful, almost hard. The room 
in which her mother had died so long ago, a 
little room adjoining Miss Fairfield’s suite, 
was left unchanged; but not another stick 
nor rag of furniture would she retain. 


“Tt seems to me unwholesome,”’ she said, 


Moreover, she had resolved on sending 
away all the servants, and having new. 
Doctor Thayer had expressed surprise and 
some disapprobation at.this. 

**T am sorry to do or wish anything which 
you do not approve,” Rose had said to him; 


“but 1 am quite in earnest about this, If 
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my mother had not died, then it would have 
been different.” 

She spoke almost in a whisper, and the 
eyes she lifted to him as she ceased were 
full of a strange terror. He said no more. 
He saw that she had a suspicious fear of 
every one in the house, 

Mis. Coolidge was nothing loth to take 
these arrangements on herself. She was 
capable, energetic, and liked to have large 
means at hercommand, Besides, she had 
no duties to prevent her. Her husband was 
absent in Europe on business, and would be 
gone six months longer. Their means were 
moderaie, and it certainly was no disadvan- 
tage to her to have a beautiful home free 
for herself, her two children, and a servant, 
instead of having to pay board for them. 
Then she loved Rose fondly, and found the 
task of advising, chaperoning, and petting 
her a fascinating one. 

By the middie of November the Hall was 
newly fitted up, thanks to carte blanche as 
to money, and an almost inexhaustible en- 
ergy in the lady directress, A part of the 
furniture had previously been ordered from 
Paris, and was already awaiting their pleas- 
ure, 

But just as the crowd of visitors began to 
besiege the Hall, and sue for the notice of 
the beautiful young mistress, Rose aston- 
ished her friends by making a new move as 
sudden as it was unexpected. She was go- 
ing immediately to Europe, in company with 
Mrs. Burkhardt and her son. 

For the first time, Doctor Thayer volun- 
teered advice unasked} and for the first time 
Rose disregarded his advice, 

‘“*T thought that you did not entirely trast 
Mrs. Burkhardt,” he said, 

The two were sitting alone in one of the 
great parlors of the Hall, when Rose an- 
nounced her intention to the doctor. She 
had, as yet, told no one else. He was look- 


ing very pale, and had paused a moment af- 
ter hearing her intention before venturing 
to speak. 
**Mrs. Burkhardt has told me all about 
my poor mother’s death,”’ said Rose sadly. 
He looked at her in astonishment. 


‘How dared she?’ 


**T feel better for knowing it,’’ Rose went 
on quietly. ‘‘I would not dare to define the 
strange feelings I had before she told me. 
She is to be pitied, for she has suffered very 
mmuch in consequence; but she could not be 


content without telling me, I am glad that 
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she kept the matter quiet, It would not 
have brought my poor mother back, and It 
would have punished the apothecary very 
severely. In a world where so much crime 
goes unpunished, it is a pity that people 
should suffer too much for mistakes, Mrs, 
Burkhardt sent me away chiefly because the 
sight of me reminded her of that trouble; 
but she meant to help me afterward.” 

‘*She sent you to grow up without train- 
ing or education, to become fitted only for a 
servant, when your mother met her death 
here under Mrs. Burkhardt’s roof, and 
partly, at least, through her fault, More- 
over, Mrs. Burkhardt must have known 
your mother.” 

**She says she did not,” the girl replied; 
‘and I am bound to believe her, having no 
proof to the contrary. But my mother 
must have known who she was. I don’t 
pretend to say that Mrs. Burkhardt did no 
wrong: she accuses herself, indeed; but we 
must forgive something, and I forgive her. 
She is sorry. What more can I ask?” 

Doctor Thayer sat, with knitted brows, 
wondering over the consummate art of that 
woman, Seeing all other ways of concilia- 
ting the girl fail, Mrs, Burkhardt had ap- 
pealed to her religion. Rose could treat 
with gentle reserve the proud and worldly 
woman who sought to influence her only 
through her pride or her vanity, — but the 
heart-broken penitent her pity and affection 
went out to; and if a trace of distrust yet 
lingered, she accused herself of it as a sin, 
and strove to atone for 1t by showing a still 
greater kindness to her relative. 

**I strongly advise you not to go,” said 
Doctor Thayer, presently, speaking with an 
emphasis quite unusual with him. 

** But I have promised,”’ she said. And, 
gentle as her voice and manner were, and 
soft as were the eyes raised to his, he felt 
that her resolution was taken. ‘* Aunt Bar- 


bara has lost agreat deal byme, She really 


is not as rie as people suppose, and it is 
only by being with her that I can persuade 
her to take anything from me. _ I told her,” 
Rose said, growing pale, and looking down, 
“that if she should marry any friend of 


mine, I would give her the Hall back for a 


wedding present.” 

Doctor Thayer blushed scarlet. What did 
the girl mean? Had Mrs. Burkhardt been 
playing any tricks on her credulity? or had 
Rose heard of such a possibility from some 


one else? 
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** What friend of yours do you expect her 
to marry?’ he asked abruptly. 

* Oh, Idon’t know,” she replied, glancing 
up, and immediately blushing deeply at 
sight of his confusion. 

** Rose,’’ he exclaimed, half-laughing, yet 
angrily, “‘do you mean me?” 

She looked down again, and was unable 
to reply. 

The doctor started up, and walked impa- 
tiently to a window, gave the curtain a pull 
aside, only to let it drop again, and came 
back to lean on the back of his chair, look- 
ing embarrassed and distressed, yet angry. 

**] suppose I must forgive you,” he said; 
but it is very provoking, aswell as very ab- 
surd,. I am no longer a boy,—but it does 
seem a rather premature putting me among 
the gray-heads to assign as my choice fora 
wife a woman of fifty years old. I am but 
forty-one, and would be likely to want my 
wife to be a few years younger.”’ 

**I did n’t make the story up,”’ Rose said, 
blushing; ‘and I’m glad that you forgive 
me,’’— with a faint little sparkle of mis- 
chief, 

** You will not go?” 

**] must go, I have made up my mind.” 

*“You have also made up your mind to 
marry Ciarence?”’ her friend asked, watch- 
ing her closely. 

She lifted her head a little. The mo- 
mentary embarrassment was all gone, and 
with it the timidity,and that look of troub- 
jed sadness which he had noticed all through 
her conversation; and in their place was 
pride, —or was it something too lofty for 
pride, eve? —and another expression that 
Doctor Thayer could not define, but which 
haunted him formany aday. It seemed a 
passionate reproach, She lifted her head, 
and gave him one look out of those brilliant 
eyes of hers. Only that; not a word from 
the closely shut lips,— neither smile nor 
frown on the pale, beautiful face. But that 
look wrung his heart, as if, unawares, he 
liad struck one already sorrowful, Without 
waiting for him to speak, Rose went to the 
window, and called in Mrs, Coolidge and 
her children, who had just come upon the 
veranda from a walk in the gardens. 

Three weeks from that day, Rose sailed 
for Europe, leaving Mrs. Coolidge in charge 
of the Hall. The doctor had not once seen 
her alone since the day she announced her 
intention to him; and when he went up to 
take leave of her, she had gone. * 
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**Say good-by to him for me,’”’ Rose had 
said, clinging to Mrs. Coolidge. *‘* Good- 
bys hurt me so that I hate to say them. 
Tell him not to be angry with me for disre- 
garding his advice, {[ have a reason for go- 
ing, and must go.”’ 

Doctor Thayer stood looking from one of 
the windows while this message was deliv- 
ered to him, and for a moment after it was 
given he still stood with his back turned to 
the room, Then he wheeled about sudden- 
ly, and confronted his sister-in law, who was 
watching him intently. 

**Meeta, what is the meaning of this? 
What has that girl gone away for?’ 

She hesitated one moment, then gave the 
answer she had resolved on giving if he 
should ask her that question. 

“It is my belief, Eugene,” she said, 
**that Rose loves you too well to live so 
near yeu, and have you indifferent to her.” 

**Then I am giad she went,”’ said the doc- 
tor, returning to the window as abruptly as 
he had left it. 

** Eugene,” exclaimed the lady indignant- 
ly, “you are cruel and heartless! I would 
n’t have believed ’’ — 

She stopped, for Doctor Thayer had sunk 
into a chair, and dropped his face into his 
hands. 

** Please leave me a little while, Meeta,”’ 
he said, in a low tone. 

That very morning, Rose lay in her berth 
in the ocean steamer Niagara, her face hid- 
den in the pillow, her heart sick almost unto 
death. 

** You had better accept your friend’s in- 
vitation to travel,’’ one whose advice she 
asked, and in whom alone she had confided, 
had told her, “It will kill or cure; most 
probably cure,” 

“T think it will kill,” thought the poor 
girl, as she Jay there counting the long pad- 
dle-strokes that pushed her further and fur- 
ther from al) she loved. 

**She shall be your wife in six months,” 
whispered Mrs, Burkhardt exultantly to her 
son, 

“Then, mamma, you will have to do the 
business,” he said, rather crossly, **1 don’t 
care about being refused a second time.’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
Mrs. Burkhardt took her prize directly to 
Paris. Rose had desired to see her guardi- 
an, in London; but they had found an ex- 
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cuse for hurrying her on. Mr. Markham 
was off at Edinburgh, or somewhere, — he 
could not be reached readily, and they could 
as well see him on their return, They would 
gu to Paris for a little visit. Somewhat un- 
willingly, Rose consented, and they staid 
but one day in London, — Mr. Markham all 
the time within half an hour's ride of them. 
Mrs. Burkhardt had no intention of allow- 
ing the heiress of Mr. Stanley to be known 
and introduced in London society, Neither 
did she mean that Rose should appear pub- 
licly among the novelty-loving Parisians, 
with her beautiful face and vast wealth to 
attract lovers as honey draws flies. The 
lady had been in Paris several times before, 
and was acquainted at court, where she had 
a cousin married to a marquis; but instead 
of taking rooms in a gay and fashionable lo- 
cality, as she had before, Mrs. Burkhardt 
sought out a quiet and retired neighbor- 
hood, and lived in the most secluded man- 
ner. Twse did not know the differe: ce, — 
any part of Paris would have been full of 
interest; and since there was a church a few 
steps from the door where she could go to 
mass every morning, and since they visited 
all the notabie places in Paris, she was con- 
tent. There were paintings and statuary 
and gardens and palaces to be seen, and, 
more delightful yet, there were the con- 
vents. Rose got admittance to every con- 
veut in Paris and its vicinity, and in every 
one slie Icft her trail in gold. An ornament 
for the chapel, a sum of money for improve- 
ments, or for charities, — they all had, for 
some gift, reason to remember the dark- 
eyed young American sylph whom each one 
longed to claim for their own, For her so- 
cial circle, it comprised Mrs, Burkhardt and 
Clarence, — no one else; but the girl scarce- 
ly desired more, and they exerted them- 
selves to supply her every wi-h, Clarence 
was not too attentive. Indeed, Rose some- 
times wished that he would be a little more 
friendly, and allow her to forget that she 
had once refused his hand. She liked him 
as an unsophisticated girl is apt to like a 
man of the world, with a sort of wondering 
admiration of his perfect acquaintance with 
what is to her utterly unknown, and with a 
confidence and reliance as pleasant for her 
to feel as for him to inspire. She longed to 
call him Cousin Clarence, as she had once 
done, and drop the stiff ‘‘ Mr. Burkhardt” 
which had some way taken its place. She 
wished that he would drop that way he had 
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of acting as though he thought she hated 
him, and was trying not to be in despair 
about it. In fine. she wished he would act 
less like a despairing lover, and more like a 
true friend. Then she could not fail to see 
that he was a remarkably handsome and ele- 
gant young man, and she was very sorry. if 
he was unhappy about her. Altogether, 
Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was very much in 
his cousin’s thoughts. He took care to be 
a good deal in her company, wo. In the 
morning she never, or but seldom, saw him. 
When she had bade him good-night, and 
gone to her early and innocent slumber, his 
day had but commenced. Then, dressing 
hastily, he went out to pass the night in 
some scene of gayety and dissipation, some- 
times, on returning at morning, just escap- 
ing Rose, as she stole out, missal in hand, 
to her early devotions, Every afternvon be 
was at her disposal. : 

But one day all this quiet life met with s 
change. As they sat in their saloon one af- 
ternoon, — Rose embroidering on a wonder- 
ful communion-cloth which she was going 
to present to her beloved sisters in Saxon, 
Mrs. Burkhardt leaning back in her sofa, 
and somewhat absently twisting the rings 
on her fingers, and Clarence reading aloud 
a letter from America, — they heard the un- 
usual sound of carriage-wheels in their little 
court-yard, and five minutes after,-with a 
great rustling of silks, a little lady tripped 
into the room, and, with a silvery exclama- 
tion of delight and surprise, ran to embrace 
Mrs. Burkhardt. The Marquise of Belle 
view had only just learned of the presence 
of her relative in Paris, and after what she 
protested were superhuman efforts had dis- 
covered her retreat. 

**I thought I would have to employ the 
police,’ she said, laughing; ‘‘but, at all 
risks, | was guite determined to find you 
out.” 

After another embrace, she turned to 
greet Clarence, and be made acquainted 
with Rose, weicoming both to Paris with 
every appearance of cordiality and delight. 
And all the while she was thinking, — 

** My black-eyed Cousin Barbara and her 
precious son are hiding this young beauty 
from me. I will find out what it means. 
She must be a prize, or they would n’t take 
so much pains.”’ 

And at the same time, while replying te 
her visitor’s compliments with what sweet- 
ness she could command at the moment, 
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Mrs. Burkhardt was mentally compliment- 
ing her somewhat as follows: — 

/fPeste! she will spoil everything. She 
knows tha! at this moment I could tear her 
eyes out. —and yet how sweet and. smiling 
she is! How she looks at Rose, and pats 
her arm with that baby hand of hers! She 
is:determined to get the girl.” 

'\ Madame Ja Marquise was determined first 
to find out who the girl was. Miss Stanley! 
what, of England? Oh, of America. Ma- 
dame did not know that there were any left 
of the family there,—and yet Rose called 
Mrs, Burkhardt aunt, 

‘Rose explained in a few words, 

“*My name was Paulier; but when Mr. 
Walter Stanley died he made me his heir- 
ess,-and wished me to take his name.’’ 

‘ iMadame understood at once. She knew 
all that story. What a romance! So Mr. 
Stanley had found the daughter of his old 
love, and just caught her from under the 
nen’s veil. Rose must remember that she, 
the marquise, was also a sort of cousin, 
And she must let Paris see her; and, above 
ail, she mu-t be presented to the dear em- 
press. Her majesty liked romance, and was 
the sweetest creature living, — a perfect an- 
gel, The marquise would mention Rose to 
her that very day. 

* Mrs, Burkhardt tried to say something 
about Rose having an objection to gay so- 
ciety,.and their intention to return to Lon- 
don rigit away; but Rose quietly inter- 
posed, 

‘:#T would like to see the empress,”’ she 
said. “I have always wished to, And 
there is no hurry about going to London, is 
there?” 

* The marquise glanced triumphantly at 
her-cousin, and Mrs, Burkhardt dropped 
her eyes vo hide the anger in them, 

Rose was presented to the empress, and 
fmmediately fell in love with her; Eugenie 
also taking an immediate fancy to the young 
Stranger, and petting her remarkably. 

-* Cannot we persuade this white rose of 
yours to marry in Paris, and stay with us?’ 
her majesty asked the marquise. “1s she 
to marry her cousin? You think not, 
Then, madame, do not let her go.” 

was certainly time, Mrs. Burkhardt 
perceived, for vigorous measures, Tor sev- 
eral days Rose had noticed that her aunt, as 
calied her, was troubled and pre-o-cu- 
pied, and that Clarence scarcely appeared in 
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the saloon, She felt uneasy, but did not 
like to ask an explanation. Perhaps they 


did not wish to remain any longer in Paris, 
and were disinclined to interrupt her pleas- 
At length she spoke 


ures by telling her so. 
to her aunt about it. 

**If you wish to go to London, aunt, I 
will go any time; and we could return 
here,” 

*I do not think it is best that we should 
go to London,”” Mrs. Burkhardt said, in a 
constrained voice, ooking down, and tap- 
ping her foot on the carpet as she spoke. 

‘**] thougiit you wished it,’? Rose said in 
surprise, 

did; but cirumstances have changed,” 
was the cold answer. 

* Why, what has happened? What isthe 
matter? Is any one ill or dead?’ exclaimed 
Rose, in affright. 

Mrs, Burkhardt raised her eyes, and looked 
coldjy and searchingly at the girl, and even 
while looking, her face softened, and she 
held out her hand. 

** My dear, I know it is all false. 
look is too pure, too frank for guilt.” 

‘Guilt!’ repeated Rose, growing pale; 
“what guilt? what do you mean?” 

The lady seemed to consider a moment, 
then she drew Rose to a seat beside her on 
the sofa. 

*T will tell you the whole,” she said, 
with an air of frank kindness; “for you 
ought to know. But, my dear, rely on my 
friendship, and on that of Ciarence, and do 
not fear that we will turn against you, or 
believe any slanders that may be circulated 
against you. Indeed, poor Clarence is al- 
most crazy about it, and so angry that lam 
in mortal terror lest he should fight some 
one,”’ 
* Tell me! tell me!’ Rose broke out. 

* [tis said, my dear, that you are a favor- 
ite of the emperor, and that the Marquise 
of Belleview is a go-between, that you must 
meet him at her house, and that the em- 
press only receives you because she is afraid 
of her husband, A!) Paris believes it, and 
the story has gone both to England and 
America, That is my reason for being 
afraid to go to London, It is doubtful if 
you would be admitted into society there.” 

She paused a moment to mark the effect 
of her tale. Rose sat motionless, as if 
turned to stone, and stared at her, 

* You can see now why [ was not very 
willing to have: you enter society with the 
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marquise,’ she resumed, Marie is a gid- 
dy creature, and scarcely a safe chaperon for 
an inexperienced girl.” 

“No one can believe such a slander!” 
cried Rose wildly, ‘It is too horrible! 
It is too false! It is so easy to prove it 
false.’’ 

‘“*My poor child,” Mrs, Burkhardt said 
with a sigh, ‘it is impossible to recall or 
silence a slander that is once circulated. 
I have done everything I could, but in 
vain,” 

Rose started up with a cry. 

_™ What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
walking to and fro, and wringing her hands, 
is worse than death.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt went tg her, put an arm 
about her, and kissed the pallid cheek. 

‘* My love,’’ she said, ** there is one way, 
and I hesitated to mention it, lest you might 
think it hard, If you were married, it 
would silence all this, Of course, if a gen- 
tleman of high stauding were to marry you 
now, it would be a proof that the story was 
utterly false, since he would have opportu- 
nivies for knowing the truth.’’ 

“Who would marry a girl of whom such 
things could for an instant be believed?” 
cried Rose, moaning between every breath, 

**No one who believed them,’’ said the 
lady, in a whispered voice, ‘* But one who 
loved and trusted you might be willing to 
show the world that he knew you to be in- 
nocent,”’ 

** No one loves me,”’ moaned the girl, sink- 
ing into a chair, and hiding her face in her 
hands, 

For a moment there was silence, then as 
she sat there with her face hidden, some one 
knelt beside her, aud an arm gently encir- 
cled her waist, 

‘“*No, no one loves me,’’ Rose repeated, 
*T have never found one who would forget 
himself for me, or stand by me through good 
and ill. My best friends are those dear sis- 
ters in Saxon, and perhaps they would not 
receive me now,”’ 

“There is one who loves you through 
good and ill!’ said a low voice at her side. 

Rose started, and lifted her face. Mrs, 

Burkhardt had disappeared, and Clarence 
was kneeling by her with his flushed faco 
and tearful eyes raised toward her. 
- “My poor darling?’ he said tenderly, 
**come to me for protection, . Be my wife, 
and no one in the world will dare to breathe 
a word against you,” 
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She half. withdrew from him, and yet his 
love was soothing to her then. 

** Let mine be the hand to wipe those teara 
away, my poor: Rose!’’ he said, touching her 
cheek with his delicate hand. ‘Let my 
name be the one to shelter you, my love the 
love to console you. Speak but the werd, 
Rose, and you are safe and I happy.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” murmured the 
girl, looking away fron him. “ 
..* Am I so hateful to you that you would 
rather be ruined than come to me?” he 
asked reproachfully. a 

Rose turned toward him again, and softly 
laid her hand in his, but withdrew it instant- 
ly when he would have clasped it. 

are very kind, dear Clarence,’’ sha 
said, tremulously; ** but Ido not know what 
to say now, except that I thank you. Please 
let me go,”’ 

She rose from her seat, putting him gen- 
tly away from her; then, as if fearing that 
she had been unkind and ungrateful, she 
held out her hand, and lifted her pale face, 

*O Clarence!” she said, I seem un- 
grateful to you ever, forgive me! God will 
reward you if ldo not, Pardon ine now if 
Iseem abrupt. You cannot know what | 
suffer, My head is in a whirl, my heart is 
bursting. I am rich, Clarence, but I find 
that riches bring neither protection nor hap- 
piness, I had nosuch misery when I was 4 
poor little pauper girl, nor when I. was, at 
the convent. I felt safe then; but uew, 
even though you offer me protection, L do 
not feel safe, It must be because 1 am an 
orphan, and ignorant of the ways of the 
world, Don’t say any more now. I want 
to be alone.”’ 

He drew back from her clear, pure eyes, 
and a faint blush deepened in his face ag 
she spoke to him, Perhaps some moment- 
ary shame touched his heart for the base 
falsehood he was wringing that girl’s heart 
with, 

will tell you tomorrow,” 
and, turning away, left the room. 

It was alredly evening, and Rose did not 
appear again that night. After aa hour or 
two Mrs. Burkhardt went to her, She 
found Rose on her knees with her facg 
bowed forward to the prie-dieu. The lady 


she said ; 


waited a moment, but as Rose did not stir, 
she went to her, and stocping, put an arm 
about her figure. 

** My dear, can I do anything for you?” + ; 
asked tenderly, ; 
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“No, I thank you,” answered Rose, in 
a suppressed voice, without raising her 
face 


**Won’t you come out and sit with usa 
while? Clarence is very unhappy about 
you.” 

*I must be alone tonight,’’ said Rose, 
* Thank Clarence for being so kind.”’ 

* What shall I tell him, dear?’ urged Mrs, 
Burkhardt, ‘Shall I say that you will give 
him the best thanks that he could receive, 
by consenting to become his wife without 
delay? It is your only course, my dear; 
and that once done, all will be right.’’ 

The girl’s breath was coming in gasps. 

*“T can say nothing tonight. I will tell 
him in the morning,” she said. 

And, fearing to urge her too much, Mrs, 
Burkhardt was obliged to content herself 
with that. 

* Good-night then, dear,” she said, kiss- 
ing her affectionately. 

The next morning they heard Rose go 
out as usual to the church, and waited inn- 
patiently for her to come in, But hours 
pass: d, and there was no sign of her, They 
began to grow uneasy, and at length Clar- 
ence went to the church in search of her. 
The door stood open, but there was no sign 
of the girl within. He went to the sacris- 
ties, to the chapels, and examined the con- 
fessionals. Rose was nowhere to be seen. 

He hurried home to his mother, 

What was to be done? They were in 
terror. That Rose should go to any one for 
advice, or repeat to any one the tale which 
they had imposed on her, had not entered 
their minds. They had thought that grief 
and shame would keep her silent, and that 
fear would induce her to put herself into 
their hands. 

While they hesitated which way to go, a 
servant handed them a note which had just 
been sent. 

Mrs. Burkhardt tore it open eagerly. It 
was from Rose, and read thus: — 


**T cannot stay in the world which Iknow 
so little, and which punishes my ignorance 
with such cruel severity. Do not be anx- 
fous about me: I am safe. And do not 
seek me; for I shall not return, I thank 
you and Clarence for any good you may 
have intended me, and 1 forgive you for 
any harm you may have done. Do not 
write to any one about me, I shall myself 
write to my guardian and Mrs, Coolidge.’’ 
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**Who would have thought there was 
such spirit in the girl?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Burkhaidt, crushing the note in her hand. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was Thursday of Holy Week, and the 
nuns of the convent of Notre Dame in Sax- 
on were in their chapel, all kneeling mo- 
tionless, like so many images carven of eb- 
ony, every face, pale and wasted by the fast 
of Lent, turned toward the Repository, 
which shone with flowers and candies. All 
the rest of the chapel was dim, the pictures 
and crucifixes veiled, the altar deserted. 
Every one of the nuns was in the chapel; 
and, when the hal) door-bell rang, the por- 
tress had to rise and go out to answer the 
summons, After a while she returned to 
her place again, Just behind her came an- 
other figure, —a lady dressed all in black, 
with a veil over her face. Gliding silentiy 
into the chapel, she knelt near the door, 
and, bowing forward, hid her face in her 
hands, Her whole form trembled, and she 
seemed to be praying and weeping at once. 
For nearly half an hour there was silence. 
Then one of the nuns wentout. As she 
passed by, the stranger glanced up through 
her veil, and, seeing who she was, rose and 
followed her. 

The superior had not noticed the new- 
comer, and supposed that the step behind 
her was that of one of the sisters, But, as 
she reached the door of the assembly-room, 
she heard a soft and tremulous voice, 

** Mother!’’ 

At that sound, she turned. But one in 
the world cailed her mother, and that one 
had been permitted to give the unusual ti- 
tle partly through fondness, partly because 
she was an orphan, A slight hand put 
back the thick black veil, and Rose Blanche 
Stanley’s pale and tear-wet face was before 
her, and in another moment she was hidden 
in her bosom. 

**My dear child! where have you come 
from?” was all that the superior could say. 

“T have come to you from a wicked 
world, mother,’”’ sobbed the girl. ‘* Keep 
me here. There seems to be no help or 
safety anywhere else,” 

**Come to my room,” the nun said, draw- 
ing her gently away. ‘There we shall be 
undisturbed, and you can tell me all your 
story.” 

She led tho gir! to the little room which 
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was her own, as superior, and there gently 
removed her bonnet and shawl. The fair 
face had lost its smooth curves, and was 
white and thin. Blue shadows lay under 
the eyes, and the eyes themselves were 
heavy with weeping. 

** Has Mrs. Burkhardt returned so soon?” 
the superior asked, after having placed Rose 
on a narrow pallet, and piled the pillows 
under her head. For the girl seemed unable 
to sit up. 

**No, mother,” Rose answered; ‘‘I came 
without her. Come close, and let me hold 
your hand while I tell. I left Mrs, Burk- 
hardt in Paris. She did n’t know where I 
went, but I went to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, in M. Street. After a few weeks I 
started for home in company with some of 
them who were coming to America, They 
went to Baltimore, and I came here. O 
mother! I can. scarcely tell you why I left 
Mrs, Burkhardt. I did not dream that peo- 
ple could be so wicked. She told me a hor- 
rible story,— made me believe that I was 
talked about terribly in Paris, and that the 
same scandals were repeated here and in 
London, so that it was doubtful if good peo- 
ple would speak to me, It was all false, 
mother, and it was all to get me to marry 
Clarence. I was wild, of course. I thought 
that I was ruined, and I did not know what 
was to become of me, I did not know that 
you even would receive me. The morning 
after they told me I went to mass, and after 
mass was over I went to Father St. Hilaire, 
and told him the whole. It: was he who 
first assured me that there was no such 
scandal, that it was a plot to make me mar- 
ry Clarence. He told me not to go back to 
them,—that people who could do such a 
wicked thing would not stop there. So I 
went directly to the convent, and came 
home as I told you,” 

“*My poor lamb!” said the nun compas- 
sionately. ‘It was hard, but, thank God, 
you found friends and a safe refuge! How 
much happier you are than many who can 
never prove their innocence, And yet, not 
happier; for blessed are those who are slan- 
dered, even as he was slandered. In this 
season, when we commemorate his suffer- 
ings, thank him that you also have your 
cross to unite with his. You are welcome, 
my dear, to yourold home, Have you been 
to the Hall?” 

“No,” Rose sighed. “I wanted to come 

to you first.” , 


The superior smiled, and bent to kiss the 
pale cheek of the speaker. 

**You do not forget us, dear,” she said. 
“‘Neither have we forgotten you. Every 
day we remember you in our prayers, and 
at inass you are named among our benefac- 
tors,”’ 

“Tt is so sweet to hear the dear old pious 
talk again!’ Rose said, smiling faintly 
through her tears. “I have got to feel as 
though trouble was a terrible thing, which 
must be run away from.” 

** You are fasting?’ the superior asked. 

“Why, yes, surely, mother!’ surprised 
that such a question should be asked her in 
Holy Week. 

The mother smiled. 

**But I shall not allow it,’ she said; 
“you are too weak. Do you remember you 
came to me fasting when first you came, 
and I persuaded you to eat? Now I am go- 
ing tocommand it. You came to me then, 
also, in tears.’’ 

Rose took in hers the hand that had been 
caressing her hair, and pressed it to her lips, 

**You were ever my consoler!’’ she said 
fervently. 

And in speaking a brighter color bloomed 
into her cheeks. 

Easter Sunday was near the first of April, 
and the weather was unusually warm. All 
the gardens of Saxon were full of green and 
bloom, and the grounds of the Hall were 
superb, Rose had remained closely at the 
convent until after Easter, and had not an- 
nounced her return, having a fancy to give 
Mrs. Coolidge a surprise, But on the even- 
ing of Easter Monday she sent for a close 
carriage, and was driven to the entrance- 
gate of her domain. 

“Wait for me at the next street,” she 
said to the driver; ‘“‘and don’t go away, 
though I should not return for two or three 
hours,” 

It was about sunset, and she walked slow- 
ly up the avenue, Some new life began to 
stirin her. She recollected that she was at 
home, on her own ground, and that every 
one there was a friend or dependent. Surely 
she had nothing else to fear. And yet they 
were happy enough without her, they had 
not needed her, While she had been weep- 
ing and moaning in a foreign land, her trees 
had budded and blossomed, daisies and dan- 
delions and violets had laughed out all over 
her land, and the birds had come merrily to 
build their nests, 
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cliecked herself. 
4 

A flutter of a muslin dress at a turn of 
the avenue caught her eye. She drew 
hastily aside, and stepped into a shady little 
fiook behind a vine-covered screen. 
same time she heard a step coming up the 
&venue, and, looking from her concealment, 
she saw a form the sight of which made the 
blood rush into her face, —so flashing the 
eyes that looked up the avenue, she thought 
for a moment that he saw her, and that he 
had heard and believed that vile story. It 
seemed as though, knowing of her arrival, 
he had come to take away his sister-in-law 
from the place contaminated by such a pres- 
éuce. Butshe was soon undeceived as to 
his having seen her. His look was for the 
lady coming down the avenue to meet him. 

Have you any news, Eugene?” called 
out Mrs. CBiidge, before she reached the 
ductor. 

'“* News enough!” he answered, in a voice 
6f such concentrated passion that Rose 
glanced at him again, to make sure that it 
was he who spoke. 

Mrs. Coolidge paused, and looked at him 
in silent anxiety, There was a little rustic 
deat directly in front of the screen behind 
Which Rose stood, and there the doctor 
threw himself down, breathing heavily, like 
one who is exhausted, or whose heart beats 
80 strongly that he pants with its motion, 

Trembling wiih agitation, Rose could not 
have torn herself away, even had it been 
pussible to Co su without revealing herself. 
She leaned closely to the trellis and watched 
the two. 

“Dear me! What is it, Eugene!” asked 
Mrs. Cvolidge, impatiently, after waiting a 
moment. 

Doctor Thayer looked at her as if his an- 
ger were for her. 

"“*Meeta,” he said, through his teeth, 
“those people are fit for nothing but the 
State’s Prison. See what a letter 1 have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Burkhardt,” thrusting a 
letter into ber hand. ‘That accounts for 
the poor child's sudden change of plans, 
You will see that she is coming home, is 
now on her way, bas, pérhaps, even now ar- 
rived.” 

“As he spoke, his eyes glanced swiftly 
déwh the avenue, as if he expected to see 
sume one Coming up. 


“ How distrustful I am 


At the - 
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*4 Perhaps Mrs. Coolidge would rather 
have me stay away,’’ she sighed. Then she 


mere silly tale which she only men. 
tioned to Rose!’ hé went on, unable to 
keep silent, quoting scornfully from the let- 
ter, “ As if Rose would be so overcome by 
a mere silly tale as toleave Mrs. Burkhardt 
in that sudden manner! And what right 
had she to mention such a tale to Rose, even 
if one were in circulation, which I do not 
believe? She betrays herself! It is a plot 
which she is trying to smooth over,.”’ 

** Shameful!’ murmured Mrs. Coolidge, 
as she read the letter, an angry and con- 
fused blush mantling ber fair face. *‘*It 
is shameful for that child to have been so 
tried!’ 

* You see what she says about the 
priests,”” Doctor Thayer said, with a loath- 
ing glance at the letter in his sister's hand, 
“She pretends to think that they tried to 
persuade Rose to leave her, in order that 
they might get her money. I have no pa- 
tience with that woman!” he cried, starting 
up. 

** She will be here soon, the dear child!’ 
said Mrs. Coolidge, warmly. ‘* The letter 
says that Mrs. Burkhardt has ascertained 
that Rose and these sisters are in London 
on their way to America. Iam so rejoiced 
that she is coming. I hope that now she 
will stay; and I hope, also, that you will 
not let her go away again, Eugene,’’ casting 
a significant glance at her companion, 

He turned away from her, frowning, and, 
reaching, tore down a long branch of the 
vine directly before Rose. At the same in- 
stant the blood rushed crimson into his 
face, 

“Do not speak in that way to me, Meeta!’’ 


he said. ‘‘Rose’s fortune is an insur- 
mountable barrier, But for that”? — 
He stopped. 


** She may be here this very night,” said 
the lady joyfully. ‘*I must go and prepare, 
Will you come?” 

’ He waved her away, and began to walk 
to and fro before the vine-screer, pausing 
thoughtfully now and then, but starting ab- 
rupuy on his walk again, After one of 
these pauses, as he turned, he saw a slight, 
black-robed figure standing before liim, at 
the corner of the screen of vines, He stood 
still an instant, then started forward with 
both his arms extended, Rose stood there. 
alternately blushing and pale, looking at 
him with luminous eyes. There was not 


one word said, but he clasped her in » rap- 
turous embrace, 


‘Rateod from the Dead. 


' “Are you really glad to see me?’ she 
asked, presently, drawing back a little, and 
looking shyly in his face, 

‘Glad! he repeated, unable to take his 
eyes from her. And she need only to look 
in his face to see the gladness that words 
would not express, 

“Come and let me tell you how glad I 
am,”’ he said, drawing her to the seat beside 
him, 

She sat there leaning against him in that 
moment of silence, 

** it is so sweet not to be afraid of you!” 
she whispered, impulsively turning her lips 
toward his shoulder, 

He trembled with delight, but pretended 
to take no notice of the caress, 

**Rose,” he said, ‘from the moment 
when, years ago, you lifted your eyelids 
which I thought were sealed forever, and 
looked at me with those sweet and piercing 
eyes which I never can forget, from that 
moment I loved you. You were but a 


child; but it wrung my heart to give you 
up. Do youremember that I was as fond 
of you then as you were of me?”’ 

** Yes, dear!’’ she said softly. 


** It seemed as though I forgot you,’’ he 
went on, drawing her cheek close to his 
breast; ** but I did not. I did not know how 
I loved you till you appeared before me, a 
woman, Then I knew that all the adoring 
fondness and passion that my heart was ca- 
pable of, you had awakened.”’ 

Why did you not tell she exclaim. 
ed, raising her face to look reproachfully at 
him, “It would have saved me so much! 
I have suffered since then, Doctor Thayer; 
but I should not if you had told me this.’’ 

*“*I was prevented partly by pride,’”’ he 
said, smiling at her reproach, ana drawing 
her to him again, as if he would shield her 
from all future suffering. “I could not 
bear that people should think that I took 
advantage of your youth and inexperience 
to get possession of your wealth.” 

*“*You would have sacrificed me to a 
whim!’ she exclaimed, 

** But I was not sure that you cared for 
me other than as a friend,’’ he said. ‘I 
was not sure but you might prefer some one 
else, possibly Charles,”’ 

She lifted her face again, and looked smil- 
ingly iato his. 

“What awful fibs you do tell!’ she said, 

The sun went down, and the twilight 
deepened into night, and the stars came out 
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while those two sat there. The driver 
waiting at the corner of the next street had’ 
a lonely time of it; but the hours flew for’ 
those who bad been so strangely brought to-' 
gether and associated in the first place,'so 
strangely kept for each other, and who now 
seemed for the first time to have really met. 
Jt was nearly nine o’clock when Doctor 
Thayer led Rose down to her carriage, and, 
seating himself beside her, was driven ‘to 
the convent gate. It was late, and the gate 
was closed; but Rose had stipulated for ad- 
mission at whatever hour she might return, 
and a black-robed ficure, with a huge watch- 
dog walking beside her, came gliding down 
the avenue in answer to her summons, 

The next morning a carriage was driven 
up to the Hall, and Mrs, Coolidge ran out 
joyfully to welcome the young mistress of 
the domain, a troop of servants forming 
hastily in her wake. If the lady had ex- 
pected to see a pale and drooping girl, she 
was disappointed. Rose had been in Pari- 
sian society long enough to have acquired 
some of its style, and nature had gifted her 
richly. Besides, she was radiant with hap- 
piness. The servants might well gaze with 
admiring pride on the beautiful, bright-faced 
lady who stepped with such airy grace from 
her carriage, and came smiling up to the 
door, entering as a young queen might en-+ 
ter her palace. Mrs. Coolidge felt a little 
disconcerted by the elegance of this lady 
whom she had called “child,” till, when 
they were alone, Rose ran to her again, and 
clasping her about the neck, wept joyfully 
upon her shoulder. 

** My dear!’ said the lady, gratified, yet 
surprised, 

**Oh! you thought me a little too digni- 
fied,”’ said Rose, half laughing. “‘ But I was 
afraid that, if I yielded at all, I should make 
ascene. And 1 recollected what I heard aa 
English lady say, —‘ Never unben before 
your servants. It is better to be too stately 
than too free with them.’ You see, dear 
sister Meeta, lam growing fearfully world- 
ly; just now when I should be more than 
ever desirous to be good, more than ever 
thankful to God for ail the sunshine he has 
poured over my path. Do you know I am 
so happy that I don’t know what to do?” 

Mrs. Coolidge looked with eager, half- 
anxious questioning into the speaker's 
face. 

**My dear, don’t keep me in sispense!’’ 
she said, 
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But Rose no longer saw her. Her eyes 
were looking through the window, and down 
the avenue, fixed on a figure that came leis- 
urely up toward the house; and she certain- 
ly was not a white rose then, for her cheeks 
were glowing red. 

-“ Have you seen him?” asked Mrs, Cool- 
idge eagerly. 

** Yes,’ answered Rose, intent on watch- 
ing the advancing figure, and only smilingly 
submitting to herfriend’s joyful embrace. 

Doctor Thayer did not seem in the least 
haste. He walked very moderately, and 
even stopped a moment on the terrace out- 
side to admire the view. But Rose was not 
hurt nor.impatient. She knew well the 
feeling which, sure of a pleasure, postpones 
its enjoyment, thereby multiplying it, or 
escaping the oppression of a too great and 
sudden happiness. She was willing that he 
should stand there an hour, if he liked, for 
she would see him, and he would be near 
her. 

**Has Miss Stanley arrived?’’ she heard 
him ask a servant. 

A moment after he came in, The proud, 
fond look in his eyes would have repaid her 
a thousand-fold had she been disposed to 
consider herself slighted. 

** By she way,’ he said, after a while, “I 
forgot that I am old enough to be your fa- 
ther. Did you know that I am twice your 
age? I have gray hairs.’’ 

She glanced gravely at his curling locks, 
in which, sure enough, there were faintly 
visible threads of silver. 

‘They show that you have had trouble 
and hard work,” she suid, with tender earn- 
estness, ‘*] hope that I shall never make 
your hair turn white any faster. But I wish 
you would not work quite so hard,” 

He only smiled. waiting for her to speak 
again. Her artless, earnest tenderness cap- 
tivated his faney, while it touched him to 
the heart. 

* I have been thinking,’’ she said, “‘ that 
if you still have any pride about the matter, 
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and don’t like me to be richer than you, 1 
could give my money all away, and we could 
live at the Cottage. I want to give the sis- 
ters something; and there is Meeta, and 
many others. What do you say to it?” 

** Would you give up all, and make your- 
self poor for my sake?” he asked, with emo- 
tion. 

“Certainly I would!” she replied, seem- 
ing surprised that he should think the que. - 
tion necessary. 

**T will then lay down all my pride rather 
than lose you,”’ he said fervently. ‘ Noth- 
ing shall ever again separate us, You are 
mine, raised from the grave itself for me, 
and I claim to hold you. I blush that I 
should ever have thought of money in con- 
nection with you, my darling. If I dare to 
take one so rich-in youth and beauty, in 
goodness and in love, I may well forget the 
meaner riches of houses and jands.’’ 

“T forgot to ask about Charles,” said 
Rose presently. 

“Charles? Oh, he and Lily are scon to 
be married.” 

Doctor Thayer and Rose were married. in 
September, There was no show or parade 
at their wedding, and they started immedi- 
ately on a short visit to England. In two 
months they returned, and took possession 
of the Hall, There is nowhere a happier 
couple, or one more respected and beloved. 
Indeed, Mrs, Thayer is ihe idol, not only of 
the poor and the sorrowful, whom she re- 
lieves aud comforts, but of the larger social 
circle of which she is so brilliant au orua- 
ment. This beautiful young matron proves 
what has often been doubted, — that: a 
woman may have an ardent piety in her 
heart, and yet be a fascinating and elegant 
member of society; aud that there is no ne- 
cessary connection between a long face and 
nasal voice and the love of God. It is only 
vice and meanness that find her forbidding, 
and even the mean and the vicious blush 
fur themselves in her presence, and are bet- 
ter for that unwonted feeling of shame, 
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SUMMER SHOWERS. 


BY FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY. 


Have you forgotten, little wife, 

Our far-off childhood’s golden life; 
Our splendid castles on the sands; 
The boat | made with my own hands; 
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Have you forzotten, little wife, 

The dawning of that other life; 

The strainze, new light the whole world wore 
When life love’s perfect blossom bore? 

The dreams we had! the songs we made} 
The sunshine and the woven shade! 

The tears of many a sad good-by 

When we were parted, you and I! 


The rain that caught us in the wood; 
The cakes we had when we were good; 
The doll I broke, and made you cry,— 
When we were children, you and 1? 


Ah! nay: your loving heart, I know, 
Remembérs still the long-ago: 

It is the light of childhood’s days 

That shines through all your winning ways. 
God grant we ne’er forget our youth! — 

Its innocence and faith and truth, 

The smiles, the tears, and hopes gone by, 
‘When we were children, you and I, 
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THE DRAPED PORTRAIT. 


BY CLARA LE CLERQ... ,.- 


’T was a picture worthy of one of the old 
masters, that fine old library, with its rich 


carvings and heavy cornices, damask hang- 
ings and moss-like carpet. Peering from 
their niches in the dark, richly carved oak 
might be seen a Byron, a Shakspere, a Mil- 
ton, a Scott. Arranged in rows upon their 
broad, heavy shelves might be seen the 


gatherings of past years, A thousand vol- 


umes, —volumes in every language, His- 
tories of every nation, romances of the days 
of ancient chivalry and knight-errantry, rel- 
ics of foreign lands, richly sculptured Etrus- 
can vases, containing branches of coral, 
precious stones from the mines of Golcon- 
da, large pearls from the depths of the In- 
dian Ocean, and fragments of the stone that 
closed the mouth of the sepulchre of our 
Lord. An antique vial, inlaid with branch- 
es of coral &nd gold, contained water from 
the Dead Sea, while another, equally as an- 
cient, but with pear! and ruby drops glisten- 
ing over its dark surface, held a small por- 


tion of the holy water from the Holy City, 


These, with many other relics rich and rare, 


gave to the room a deep and absorbing in- 
terest. 


Pictures —old family portraits, from the 
time of Junius Moncvon, the knight-errant, 
booted and spurred, with his dark-plumed 
helmet, aud shining sabre, down to the 


present day—were hung upon the dark 
walls, with here and there a richly dressed 
dame, with powdered wig, or a bright-eyed, 
bewitching maiden, with- flowing ringlets, 
and pouting, ruby lips, 

Apart from the others, above the rich, 
heavy, marble mantel, bung a draped pic- 
ture. Alone, no other painting near, its 
sombre folds of crape seemed to cast a 
shade of gloom u,on the bright, beautiful 
clusters of moss-rosebuds, snowy jusinines, 
and waving evergreen within the large, 
‘white-marble urns upon the mantel. 

While the fresh, morning dews hung 
upon the flowers, the grass, and the trees, 
while the merry notes of gay. bright-winged 
songstefs filled’ the air with their morming 
carol, a deathless quiet brooded over the 
room, and lent its influence to the broad 


hal) and many rooms of an old and stately 
Virginia mansion, of which the library and 


draped portrait were the most interesting 


characteristics. 

But out among the labyrinth of trees and 
flowers came a strain of music, clearer, rich- 
er, sweeter than the matin of the birds, —it 
was the deep, gushing melody of a guileless 


heart, pouring forth a soul-tuned offering 
upon the new day's altar, 


* Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
And be lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory sball come in!”’ 


As the thrilling, bird-like voice rose and 
fell upon the fresh, morning air, the singer 
turned her bright, beautiful face eastward, 
and saw the flushings of gold and purple 
and crimson, as the glorious King of Day 
passed through the open portals, and scat- 


tered his dazzling rays broadcast over the 
earth. 


With her crimson lips parted in song, and 
her blue eyes bright with admiration, the 


. fair girl stood motionless, watching the roll- 


ing away of the mists from the mountain- 
brow, the diamond-like drops glistening on 
shrub and flower, as the first rays of the 
morning sunlight fell upon them. 

Her dainty, muslin apron, caught up by 
one fair hand, a basket improvised during 
her morning ramble over the garden, con- 
tained buds and flowers of rare beauty and 
rich perfume. 

A kind of awe stole over the fair young 
face as she neared. a retired spot shut in 
by tall, stately evergreens, for, gleaming 
through the dark, rich leaves were the mar- 


-ble pillars marking the last resting-place of 


the family dead, 
**I shall place my sweetest flowers here,” 
se murmured, as she drew near a broken 


‘urn upon which was graven, ‘‘ Egbert, 


Eulsa,”’ 

“I wonder who they were?’’ she contin- 
ued softly. as she placed the dew-laden buds 
and feathery sprays of myrtie and sweet syr- 
inga upon the sad emblem of two lives 
broken, —two lives blended in one gra @. 

An approaching step startled her from 


her mis‘ion of love, and, turning hastily, 
she excluimed, — 


*Good-morning, dear papa; you are an 
early riser, a3 weil as myself.” 


With a gentie, loving ¢l.nce into the 
dark, stern face’ before her, she slipped her 
hand in his. 

At this simple action, this quiet demon- 
stration of love, the cold, hard face soften- 
ed, grew tender and loving as a woman’s; 


and, bending forward, he pressed a trem- 
bling kiss on the upturned brow of the love- 
ly girl. 

** Good-morning, my daughter; you seem 
very happy this morning.”’ 

Then, a moment later, while a spasm 
contracted the heavy brows, — 


“Go to the house now, Lida, my child; 
I shall come after a time.”’ 

**Papa has some sorrow which I may not 
share,”’ sighed the gentle girl, as she made 
her way slowly through the winding walks, 
ascended the broad flight of semi-circular 
steps, and, pausing but a moment, crossed 
the wide hall, and entered the library. 

** How quiet everything appears, It seems 
as if everybody on the place might be dead 
orasleep. What a strange old place this is. 
I wonder if I ever shall become accustomed 
to the hushed, death-like silence that always 
reigns here?’ murmured the girl, as she 
buried her tiny feet in the mossy carpet. 
**I think I shall add fresh flowers to the 
urns this morning,’’ she continued, as she 
drew an ottoman near, and stepped upon it 
in order to reach the urns upon the ‘all 
mantel. 

“Oh, that horrid picture! How I wish 
it could be taken away from here, It casts 
a shadow cver my pretty flowers, it causes 
everything in this room to wear a sombre 
air. I wonder who or what itis? I havea 
mind to look and see.”’ 

All this time the little fingers were dex- 
trously weaving sprays of myrtle and sweet 
syringa with blush moss-rosebuds and crim- 
son gladioli. 

“There, how pretty they look. No, they 
don’t, either; for that crape-shrouded frame 
will not let them look pretty. To think I 


*ve been in this house six months, and have 
never asked concerning that picture but 
once; and then— Oh, dear! how very ot 
gular papa acted.”’ 

This petted and only child continued her 
soliloquy for some moments longer, and her 
decision must-have been to examine the 
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draped picture; for rolling one of the heavy 
chairs across the room, she climbed into it. 


A feeling of mingled fear and curiosity 
came over her as her hands came in contact 


with the heavy, black folds, Should .shé 
“lift the veil,” or nut? But curiosity gain- 
ed the ascendency, and with a slight shud- 
der she raised the sombre covering. 

With a low exclamation of wonder and 


admiration, the young girl gazed upon the 


beautiful picture which the heavy folds of 
crape had concealed. A delicaiely rounded 
head, with its crown of dark-brown hair, 
which clustered in short, feathery ringlets 
about a pure white brow, and scarce touch- 
ed the delicate throat, set upon a snowy 
neck, like a flower upon its stem. Dark, 


deep eyes, of the violet’s own hue, peered 
through their long, brown lashes. A faint 
bloom rested on the velvety cheek, the ruby 
lips were parted in a smile, and glistening 
pearls were faintly visible. 

* Never touch that again!’ 

The spell was broken. Affrighted, the 
fair girl dropped the sombre covering, and, 
turning, found her father at her side, pale, 
cold, but. with deep anguish written upon 
his brow, in his eyes, and about the corners 
of his strong mouth. Silently he put his 
arms about her, and placed her upon the 
carpet, at the same time imprinting a ten- 


der kiss upon her fair brow, 


With strange thoughts and stranger con- 
jectures filling her mind, Lida Moncton left 
her father’s side, and hastened from the 
library. Her mind was busy with surmises 
as to who or what the lady of the draped 
portrait might be, 

It was evident the original of that picture 
was, or had been in some way, ecunected 
with her father’s life. 

Ler abstracted manner continued during 
the breakfast-hour; and her father had but 
to look upon her contracted brow and com- 
pressed lips to know that his child was 
deeply engaged in thoughts of a most per- 
plexing and foreign character to her frank, 
loving nature, 

With a restless, unquiet feeling st struggling 
in her heart, she ascended the broad fli¢ht 
of stairs, and approaching a room on thé 
right, tapped lightly on the half-open door. 
A gentle voice bade her come in. 

*Is it you, dear? I am so glad you have 
come. £ had Phi:lis to wheel my chair to 
the window, im order that I may enjoy thé 
beauties of -this fair September aay” which 


God has given us, and hark to the mufic of 
my olian lyre, as it breathes forih its gen- 
tle melody in answer to the soft sighings of 
the perfumed breeze. But come, love, 1 am 
ail ready for our reading.”’ 

As the gentle speaker uttered these words, 
—one could see at a glance that she was a 
confirmed invalid, — she extended her hand 
toward the welcome visitor. Lida gently 
clasped the frail band, and stooped to kiss 
the pale, pure brow, from which the crown 
of rich brown hair was carefully put back. 

**Dear Aunt Eunice, how are you this 
morning? You are looking so pale and sad: 
has anything happened to disturb you?’”’ 

“No, love: today is a sad anniversary 
with me. But, come: I wish you to drive 
the dark shadows from my heart.”’ 

**What shall it be, dear aunt?’ question- 
ed the girl, as she tenderly stroked the 
brown hair. 

* Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ my darling: 
you will find it there upon my book-case, 
Get it, my child, and let us enjoy its beau- 
ties this lovely morning.”’ 

Leaving her aunt, Lida hastened to com- 
ply with her request; and in taking the de- 
sired volume from the hanging-shelves, an- 
other was thrown to the floor, Scott’s sweet 
poem, ‘*‘ The Lady of the Lake.” Stooping 
to take it from the carpet, Lida saw written 
. upon the fly-leaf, ‘To Eula, from Egbert.”’ 
With the book in her trembling hands, and 
a low cry upon her lips, ‘‘O Aunt Eunice!’ 
she reached the invalid’s chair. 

** Aunt Eunice, please tell me if ‘Eula’ 
and the lady of the draped portrait are one. 
Do tell me all about her, — will you not? 
Who was she? I am so anxious to know.” 

And, drawing an ottoman near, the speak- 
er looked pleadingly into the pale, sad face 
resting against the dark-velvet covering of 
the invalid’s chair. 

For a moment a spasm of anguish con- 
tracted the pale brow, and the clasped hands 
were wrung in silent agony. 

“Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice! do not 
grieve. 1 shall never mention the name 
again, if it causes such sorrow.” 

And gently unclasping the frail, white 
hands, she caressed them tenderly, as one 
would a pet dove. 

“It is a eed story, Lida: yes, a sad story. 
Perhaps it would be best that your young 
beart should not vecome acquainted with 
such 


“© Aunt Bunice! if you only knew bow 
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very anxious I am to hear of her, I know 
you would teil 

And again the bright eyes looked plead- 
ingly into those dark, sad ones, and the lit- 
tle fingers flut ered caressingly over the pale 
thin hands of the sick woman. 

Gently extricating one frail hand from 
the loving clasp upon it, Eunice Moncton 
placed it softly upon the sunny hair of the 
speaker. And sitting thus at the old man- 
sion window, with the bright September 
sun flooding the earth with glorious beams 
of light and life, Lida heard the sad story 
concerning the fate of Eula Moncton. 

*“*There were but three of us, — Edward, 
Eula, and myself. Eula was the youngest, 
our pet and darling, ' 

**Our mother died during Eula’s tenth 
summer, after which we lived a very quiet, 
secluded life with our father, who was a 
stern, austere man, seldom speaking unless 
to command. Our life was a very monoto- 
nous one, and it was with feelings of in- 
tense pleasure and relief when, at the re- 
spective ages of sixteen, fourteen, and 
twelve, we were sent from home to attend 
school, — Edward, to a military institute, 
Eula and myself to a select boarding-school, 
where we—Eula and [— were to remain 
until our graduation, which occurred with- 
in a year of each other. The first summer 
after our graduation, Edward came home to 
spend the summer months bringing with 
him two friends. 

“ Never shall I forget how pleasantly the 
golden-sandaled hours sped by on the first 
evening of that fatal visit, — how, while the 
gentle dews were kissing the flowers as they 
folded their petals for the night, we gather- 
ed on the veranda, and enjoyed the per- 
fumed breath of the night, as it fannel 
through the vines shrouding the lattice, 
caused the birds to start from their first 
slumber as our gay jests and merry repar- 
tees, joined with merrier laughter, floated 
out on the stillness of the summer night. 
Our brother seemed wild with joy. Return- 
ing home after so long an absence from the 
old roof-tree, and being accompanied by his 
two bosom-friends, as he chose to designate 
them, filled his wild and then selfish heart 
with delight. 

** Everything is just as it should be!’ he 
exciaimed, during a momentary jull in the 
animated conversation. ‘ Woolsey, here, 
car paint Lhe most beautiful and life-like 
portraits, Kula, you and Eunice must both 
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sit for your portraits while Woolsey is with 
us,’ 

**While speaking, he turned to where 
Eula sat on a low wicker chair, half con- 
ceaied by clinging vines; but the shy moon- 
beams were playing lovingly with the tiny 
white hands, which toyed with a spray of 
crimson cypress, 

***Come out of that shadow, pet,’ — Eula 
was the divinity enshrined in Edward’s 
heart. 

***Would she not make a charming pic- 
ture, Haven?’ he continued, drawing the 
beautiful girl forward into the moonlight, 
’ and, turning to the right, addressed the 
gentleman who was at that moment en- 
gaged in conversation with my father and 
myself. 

“Turning his bold black eyes full upon 
the fair, sweet face, Geoffrey Haven softly 
repeated 


‘*«“* Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her shape, 
her features, 
Seem to be drawn by Love’s own hand.”’’ 


** No reply was made to this bold compli- 
ment. My father did not seem to notice it. 
Edward gave a gay laugh as Eula wrenched 
her hand from his clasp, and with a haugh- 
ty step resumed her former place among the 
vines, Even in the soft, summer moon- 
light, the indignant fire that burned in the 
face and Jit up the dark-brown eyes of Eg- 
bert Woolsey was distinctly visible; and a 
sudden clenching of the strong, white hand 
conveyed the silent impression that Egbert 
Woolsey knew in what manner that bold 
compliment should be returned. 

‘As for myself, I disliked, I shunned, 
him from that moment. Yet that was but 
a slight annoyance when summing up the 
great pleasures of the evening. 

“A few days after their arrival, as Eula 
and I sat together in our room, — this very 
room, dear Lida,—a merry voice called at 
the door, — 

**Have I your permission to enter this 
fairy bower, dear sisters?’ 

“Without waiting for a reply, Edward 
sauntered leisurely in, and, casting himself 
upon the sofa near the window, looked ad- 
miringly upon the neat carpet, with its clus- 
ters of fine water-lilies, the snowy bed, 
hanging book-shelves, handsomely deeo- 
rated tolletie, work-table, and dainty iace 
curtains at the windows, caught baek with 
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their knots of blue ribbon, ottomans, and 
easy-chairs, and exclaimed, — 

“What a sweet nook this is! Not on 
quite so grand a scale as father’s famous: 
library, but much more home-like. I have 
but one objection to the tout ensemble, and 
that is, why do you keep that affair strung 
in your window, singing out its weird, un- 
earthly music? That is my only objection,” 

“* Why, brother, that is mine/’ exclaimed 
Eula, with a becoming pout upon her pretty 
lips. 

“Yours, eh? Well, darling, that alters 
the care. I suppose I must try to tolerate 
them,’- 

* And, from that day to this, an AZolian 
Harp has been a sacred thing with my 
brother. 

** How are you pleased with my friends? 
Are they not both fine fellows? Haven is 
quite a catch for either one of you: comes 
of good family, has money, plenty of it; 
and knows how to spend and how to keep 
it, too. I would like much to see one of my 
sisters the wife of Geoffrey Haven. Your 
life would be a life of luxury; and it is and 
has been the wish of my heart, ever since I 
formed his acquaintance, that one of you 
might become his wife. He’s smitten with 
pet, here, — desperately smitten. 

*** Now, Woolsey is a fine fellow, a noble 
fellow, but poor as a church-mouse; was 
once wealthy; father failed in business, 
committed suicide; mother died of a broken 
heart; and Woolsey left at the age of twenty 
to struggle with the world. He is well edu- 
cated, —in fact, a bighly accomplished and 
talented man, and in time will make quite 
an artist. But he is not exactly the man 
for an heiress,—wkich you know each of 
you will be in your own right when twenty- 
one. You would have to move in rather a 
contracted sphere; and that I never could 
beat to see,’ 

“When he commenced speaking a ceep 
flush had burned upon Eauls’s beautiful 
face; but before he concluded it had died 
out, leaving ber as ghastly as the dead, 
Edward did not notice ber singular appear- 
ance, and hearing the voices of his friends 

in the hall a few minutes afterward, has- 
tened out to them. 

* Two days later the sittings for the por- 
trait commence!. The |ibrary was chosen 
as the room most appropriate fur the artist 
and bie work. Many pleasant hours did we 
pase together in our fathers favuri room. 
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Very often my brother and his other guest 
were present at the sittings, and then I be- 
gan to observe these young men attentively, 
and to study them closely. Egbert Wool- 
sey, the handsomer of the two, was quiet 
and gentlemanly, with great depth of ener- 
gy, intellect, and fascination lingering with- 
in his dark-brown eyes, upon his broad, 
white brow, and firm but beautiful mouth. 
His every gesture was full of grace and 
beauty; the slightest tone of his voice was 
sweetest music, 

*I often look back with astonishment 
upon those summer months passed in the 
charming presence of Egbert Woolsey, and. 
wonder that J did not yield my warm, im- 
pulsive heart unsought to the many manly 
virtues of this poor but aspiring artist. 

**Geoffrey Haven was liandsome, exceed- 
ingly so; yet there seemed to be a sinister 
expression lurking about the great black 
eyes and sensual mouth of this wealthy 
Adonis. His conversation was clothed with 


bravado, and a desire to be constantly 
thrusting some rude jest toward Egbert 
Woolsey on account of his poverty and pro- 
fession. 

**T experienced a decided aversion toward 
Geoffrey Haven the first time I looked upon 
his handsome, wicked face, sinister eyes, 


and bold, bad mouth. And yet, strange as 
it may appear, he was evidently the favorite 
of my brother, and soon became one with 
my father. Eula and I shrank from the 
bold, fascinating manner which he assumed 
in addressing us, and turned to find enjoy- 
ment in the quiet, manly conversation of 
Egbert Woolsey. 

“Such were the two suitors of my sister 
Eula, —for it was soon apparent that both 
were of one mind upon this one subject, 
though they entertained a secret aversion 
toward each other for this sameness of opin- 
ion. 

“They both loved Eula, but how differ- 
ently: Egbert truthfully, purely, willing to 
lay down all save honor for her love; Geof- 
frey madly, passionately, willing to dare 
anything, everything, to gain possession of 
her beautiful person. If Eula was engaged 
in the library in the morning with the art- 
ist, Geoffrey Haven bore her off in triumph 
in the afternoon for a ride among the hiils, 
a@ stroll along the river banks, or a prome- 
nade through the serpentine walks of the 
great old garden, 


At such times Egbert Woolsey would re- 
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main quietly at my side, speaking in his 
rich, musical voice of the many beauties of 


nature and art. Now and then, with a 
smile upon his lips, and a far-off, dreamy 
expression in his brown eyes, he would 
speak of his profession, and of his hopes for 
the future, 

** Day after day fell beneath the stroke of 
Time’s polished sickle, and was garnered 
into the great harvest of the Past, 

* Our guests began to speak of their de- 
parture with evident regret, 

*** You have rendered our visit so very 
charming that my heart refuses to bid you 
adieu,’ said Geoffrey Haven, as we rose from 
the table, and prepared to leave the break 
fast-room, just two days before their in- 
tended departure. ‘Never shall I forget 
the Moncton Homestead, and the delightful 
hours passed with its beautiful and interest- 
ing inmates. Miss Eula, can I have the ex- 
quisite pleasure of enjoying a farewell ride 
with you this morning?’ 

**T saw Egbert Woolsey press his beauti- 
ful white teeth upon the strong under-lip 
until the blood came, and noted the look of 
pain and consternation that passed over my 
sister’s beautiful features, 

“+1 order the horses,’ exclaimed Ed- 
ward hastily, before Eula could accept or 
reject the invitation, 

**T read at a glance that all present could 
divine the object of the intended ride; like- 
wise we all knew that the portrait had been 
pronounced ready for exhibition that morn- 
ing; but no,—that purpose had been de- 
signedly thwarted, 

**As the equestrians swept pas! the ve- 
randa, down the broad walk, and through 
the arched gateway, Egbert Woolsey turned 
away from my side, with a low moan upon 
his lips, and entered the library. 

“Two hours later they returned, and 
Eula hastened immediately to our room, 
where she found me awaiting her. She 
told me the story in a very few words, with 
a mantling of the warm blood to her cheeks 
and fire to her eyes, Geoffrey Haven had 
made an offering of fortune, heart, and 
hand at her shrine, and had been rejected 
mildly, positively, but in a ladylike man- 
ner. 

“She pleaded headache as an excuse, and 
did not appear at the dinner-hour; and she 
really was suffering intensely. 

“Several hours later [ left her sleeping 
quietly, and, taking a favorite book, I stole 


softly down-stairs, and entered the library. 
Liknew that I should find it deserted, for 


the long afternoons were passed by the 
young gcntiemen in smoking, and lounging 
in the hammocks which had been swung 
upon the upper veranda for their especial 
pleasure, 

* A dreamy quiet brooded over the house 
and grounds, Not a sound was heard: the 
September day was lying calmly, nerveless- 
ly on the lap of Mother Earth. 

“Ensconcing myself within one of the 
deep oricl windows, and dropping the cur- 
tains, I gave myself up to thought and my 
book. But the fingers of some sprite of 
dreamland pressed upon my drowsy eye- 
lids, closed the volume on my lap, and I 
slept. How long, I know not; but by and 
by my senses were aroused, and, no longer 
led captive by the charms of the fairy-land, 
sleep, I heard a rich, manly voice, tremu- 
lous with emotion, exclaim, — 

“¢*Tt is not so beautiful as the original, 
my own Eula.’ 

“Brushing aside the heavy damask cur- 
tain which concealed me, I drank in the 
beautiful picture at a glance, 

‘There in the costly frame which my fa- 
ther had ordered fym the city hung the 
beautiful, life-like portrait which now wears 
a shroud of crape, nourning for its original. 
Before it, casting alternate glances of pride, 
love, triumph, and idolatry upon the beau- 
tiful creation of his genius. and the more 
beautiful creation of his Creator, was Eg- 
bert Wooisey, his arms ciasping the slender 
form of my beautiful sister, his affianced 
bride, —for in a few whispered words of 
love and mutual confidence between them I 
learned why Eula lad rejected Geoffrey Ha- 
ven, and how truly her heart was in the 
keeping of her artist lover. 

‘How quiet, how still, the great house 
appeared! The sun was marrying himself 
unto the night amid surroundings of purple 
and amber and gold; a few golden arrows, 
the last of the many, stole in through the 
open window, and rested upon the lovers 
like a halo, 

‘“‘A dreamy, delicious stillness seemed 
brooding over us at the sunset hour. The 
happy ones felt its delightful influence, and, 
drawing the beautiful form nearer his bo- 
som, Egbert Woolsey pressed kiss after kiss 
Upon her soft, silky curls, pure white brow, 
Violet eyes, and rose-bud mouth, — pausing 
only to murmur brokenly, — 
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My beautiful. my love, my bride!’ 
** A slight noise at the door caused me to 


look in that direction. Shall | ever forget 
what I there saw, standing within a few 
paces of the unconscious lovers? 

**A dark, fiendish face, wild, maniac eves, 
a hand containing something, the siiver- 
mounting of which flashed in the faint light 
of departing sunbeams, 

“If not mine, —not his! came a hoarse 
shriek. 

‘Two loud, quick reports followed each 
other in rapid succession, and, in the deep, 
dark gloom of woe that fell upon me, I saw 
the two figures, which were clasped in each 
other’s arms, reel and fall. ? 

*“**My God! I have killed bot of them,’ 
shouted Geoffrey Haven, with a hoarse, de- 
moniacal Jaugh, as, dashing his pistol to the 
floor, he turned, and rushed franticslly to- 
ward the window where I was concealed. 

“ Horror froze my blood, and chained my 
tongue. Isat within the window-seat with 
clenched hands and distended eyes peering 
through the rapidly gathering gloom, 

ha! both dead,’”’ shrieked the 
wild, unearthly voice of the murderer, as 
he dashed over me, through the window, 
causing me to fall backward upon the ve- 
randa, 

“I did not lose consciousness, — my lips 
even parted in a faint cry as I felt the 
sharp, agonizing pains darting through my 
body. I was conscious of moving lights, 
dark forms, and faces white with fear~ con- 
scious of a wild shriek which burst from my 
quivering lips, caused by the deep agony ex- 
perienced as they lifted me from the marble 
floor of the veranda, 

‘*For weeks I knew nu more, I waited 
at death's door for my loved sister to open 
itunto me. But she came not, and after a 
time I came back to life and misery. 

‘Ah! what had I to live fcr? Eula and 
her lover slept in the same coffin beneath a 

waving evergreen, My father slept not far 
from them: grief had broken hs heart. My 
brother had fled, none knew whither, Ge- 
offrey Haven, the wretched murderer, had 
taken his own life. 

** For years I lived alone, a helpless crip- 
ple for life. Our old nurse — Eula’s and 


mine — was all the companion I desired. 


The housekeeper and my father’s agent —a 
very honest and good man — attended fgith- 
fully to all my duties, 

* At length, after twenty years’ silence, | 


{ 
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received a letter from my brotber, telling 
me that he was broken in health, and as 
miserable as when he left me, — for he had 
buried forever from his sight his love, his 
light, his beautiful, fair-haired, English 
wife. He prayed that I would receive him 
kindly, forgive him for deserting me when 
they placed his idolized sister in the grave, 
and look upon his orphan Lida with love. 

**Receive him kindly? Yes; my heart 
yearned to greet my brother once more. 

**Two short months have you been with 
me, my darling child, yet you bring back 
my Eula so vividly before me that many 
times I close my eyes, and imagine that my 
lost one hovers over me with her gentle 
sympathy and loving caresses,” 

The sweet, tremulous voice of the speak- 
er paused, ceased; for tears choked her ut- 
terance, 

“Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice! how sad, 
—how very sad.”’ 

And the bright head of the English or- 
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phan girl was buried in the folds of the dark 
mourning dress which shrouded the slender 
form « f the invalid. 

** Would that [could in truth be to you 
as your loved and lost, Take me to your 
heart, dear aunt. Teach me to be as pure 
and good as your beautiful, sainted Eula, 
Oh, may I: prove a blessing, a source of 
comfort and joy to you and my loved fa- 
ther, for your hearts are filled with sad 
memories,” 

“ Heaven grant that your life may be as 
pure and true as hers, dear Lida, but God 
forbid that it should be crushed in its bloom 
as her young life was!’’ 

**Amen!’”’ responded the clear, sweet 
voice, 

And the fair head bowed itself meekly 
beneath the baptismal kiss which dropped, 
as the gentle dews upon the fragrant heart 
of the water-lily, upon her radiant brow 


from the pure, spiritual lips of the invalid 
aunt. 


“Changing your quarters again, Jack?” 
asked Ned Gleason as he entered his friend’s 
room, and found him engaged in packing 
his trunk, if stuffing clean shirts, bootjacks, 
kid gloves, and blacking bottles and brushes 
into a trunk can properly be called pack- 
ing it. 

**Yes,’’ answered Jack Smith, as he gave 
a fierce puff at his meerschaum, and a cor- 
responding tug at arefractory drawer. “I 
can’t stand this any longer; so I must even 
try again, though Heaven knows I am sick 
and tired of trying. Every boarding-house 
is worse than the one before it, — noisier, 
dirtier, more disgusting in every way.” 

** Where are you going now?”’ asked Ned 
as he lazily helped himself to a cigar from 
the box on the table, and drew the easiest 
chair in the room nearer the open window. 

**T have n’t decided. My week is up here, 
and my holidays begin tomorrow; so I am 
just going to send my trunk round to the 
store to await my return, and when I come 
back I must hunt up another place, and try 
to get along somehow, I suppose.” 
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And his tone was so doleful that Ned 
burst into a laugh. 

**T tell you, Ned, it ’s nothing to laugh 
at,”’” began Jack, rather nettled by his 
friend’s lack of sympathy. 

* I know it is n’t,” replied Ned penitent- 
ly, though his eyes still twinkled. ‘* Bless 
you! don’t I have the same thing to stand 
myself? Why, my last landlady used to 
rummage my desk all over, and help her- 
self to my pocket -handkerchiefs, I laughed 
only at your mournful tones, But I havea 
plan. Why won't you come and board 
with me? It would be jolly.” 

“And have my desk rummaged, and my 
handkerchiefs borrowed?” said Jack. ‘ No, 
thank you.” 

“Oh, that’s where I was last week,’’ ex- 
plained Ned. 

**And where are you this week?’’ asked 
Jack, as he stooped to pull a valise from 
under the bed, and began to pitch into it 
such articles as he wished to take with him 
on his trip, 

**As you may see, I am at the present 
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moment reclining in this easy-chair; but all 
my belongings are at my sister’s house.” 

“Lucky dog! are you going to board with 
your sister?’ demanded Jack, looking up 
with envious eyes, 

“No. I wish I could; but she lives too 
far from town. I have promised to join 
her party to the mountains; and as I had 
decided, like yourself, to leave my board- 
ing-place, I sent my trunk to her house for 
safe keeping during my absence.”’ 

‘Well, have you decided where to go 
when you return, that you invite me to go 
with you?” inquired Jack. 

“‘T have been looking at a place on Blank 
Street,” replied Jack; ‘‘ Number 20, I be- 
lieve.” 

“That ’s an enormous distance out,” ob- 
jected Jack. 

“T know it; but the cars pass the door, 
and it seemed to me the air felt fresher and 
less stifling than right in the city. That is 
arecommendation during the warm weath- 
er, and no doubt we shall change a dozen 
times before winter.”’ 

“Pleasant prospect,” groaned Jack dis- 
mally. 

“The landlady seemed rather decent,”’ 
continued Ned. ‘‘By the way, her name 
is Smith: perhaps, now, she is a relative of 

* Perhaps she is n’t,’’? muttered Jack. 

“Well, at any rate, you are both doubt- 
less descended from the illustrious John of 
Puritan fame,”’ continued his friend mis- 
chievously; ‘so that would make you dis- 
tant relatives.”’ 

“Very distant, I should say, especially 
as it is probable that the female in question 
Was not named Smith previous to her mar- 

” 

“Oh! she is n’t married. She’s a regu- 
lar old maid.” 

“An old maid! And you expect me to 
go there to board! Why, man alive! it 
would ‘beat all my past experience. She 
would be poking into my trunk and desk. 
and pouring forth her sorrows as a poor 
lone woman. Who knows but she might 
expect one of us to marry her?”’ 

“Well, just as you like, of course,’’ re- 
plied his friend as he rose to go. ‘Only I 
think the place looks clean and quiet; and 
Ishould be glad of your company, old fel- 
low.” 

“Thank you,” returned Jack, as they 
shook hands, ‘I don’t believe I shall ever 
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stay long in any one place; so perhaps you 
would only get me there to find me moving 
away again.”’ 

**T tell you what it is, Jack,’ exclaim- 
ed Ned, as if inspired by a sudden thought, 
**you ought to marry.” 

Perhaps I ought,” returned Jack, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; ‘‘ but why, more than 
yourself ?”’ 

‘*Because you are always harping on 
home and home comforts, and have a natu- 
ral inclination for a quiet, humdrum exist- 
ence; while I contrive to get on very de- 
cently despite the tortures of boarding- 
house keepers.” © 

With mutual wishes for each others’ 
health and happiness during their holidays, 
the friends then parted, Jack returning to 
his packing, and Ned to his sister’s pleasant 
home. 

Next morning both left the city, —Ned 
for the mountains, and Jack for a yachting 
excursion, — and three weeks passed with- 
out their hearing of each other. 


It was a sultry August morning that be- 
held Jack once more entering the large 
wholesale establishment of which he was 
the head book-keeper. Several letters 
awaited him, on his desk. One was from 
Ned Gleason, It ran as follows: — 


“DEAR JACK, —If a fortnight’s absence 
has made you want to see me half as much 
as I long once more to behold you, perhaps 
you will revoke your decision, and consent 
to share my new quarters, where I really 
think we shall be quite comfortable. 

**Come up and stay with me tonight, at 
any rate. Dinner at seven. 


“Yours, 


“I might as well go tonight,’’ mused 
Jack, as he prepared for his day’s work. 
**T shall be glad to see Ned, and it’s hot to 
be hunting about for a place. If I don’t 
like his, I can try somewhere else tomor- 
row.”’ 

Half-past six accordingly saw Jack on a 
horse-car, bound for Blank Street. 

**T did n’t notice what number Ned men- 
tioned,” he thought, as he rode along; “‘ but 
I believe I have his note.’’ 

Feeling in his pocket, he soon discovered 
the epistle; but it bore neither date nor 
number, 

“‘ This is agreeable,”’ muttered Jack. “TI 
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don’t even know that he meant tonight. I 
am pretty sure he told me it was number 
20, so I suppose I can go and inquire; but I 
do wish the fellow would ever learn busi- 
ness habits, and date a letter.’’ 

Here, however, was number 20; and Jack 
had no more time for comments. 


He was astonished at the place in which 


he found himself. Number 20, unlike its 
more pretentious and cityfied neighbors, 
was a pretty cottage, with a wide veranda, 
and standing far enough back from the 
street to admit of a small but exceedingly 
tasteful garden in front. 

“Tt does n’t look a bit like a boarding- 
house,”’ soliloquized Jack, as he opened the 
little gate, and, advancing up the gravel 
path, rang the bell. 

**And you do not look a bit like a board- 
ing-house keeper,’’ he mentally added, as 
the door was opened by a young lady whose 
bright, happy face looked as unlike her city- 
fied neighbors’ as her house did. 

Jack bowed and stammered at this unex- 
pected apparition, 

**Miss Smith?” he said interrogatively, 
not because he had intended to, but be- 
cause he was wondering if that really were 
Miss Smith. 

* Yes,’’ was the frank answer; ‘* and you, 
I suppose, are Mr. Smith?” with a little 
smile at the coincidence of names, ‘* Walk 
in, please. We have been wondering what 
detained you. Tea is quite ready. Would 
you like to go to your room first? — Here, 
Katy,”’ to a servant, ‘show Mr. Smith to 
his room, and, when he is ready, to the din- 
ing-room,”’ 

And, with a slight bow of dismissal, the 
fair apparition vanished into an apartment 
at the end of the hall, where Jack caught a 
glimpse of a table apparently ready for some 
meal. 

*“*IT don’t quite understand all this,” he 
thought, as he followed the neat-looking 
servant up-stairs to a large, airy room, com- 
fortably farnished, and cool even on that 
sultry evening. ** As to her expecting me, 
I suppose Ned told her that I might come; 
but she never mentioned him, and spoke of 
my room. However, I suppose it ’s all 
right.” 

** What time does Mr. Gleason get here?” 
he asked, turning to Katy. 

**I don’t know, sir,” she answered, with 
a perplexed look, ‘‘Is there anything you 
wish for, sir?’ 
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“Nothing, thank you,” answered Jack, 
“Till be down to dinner in a few mo- 
ments.”’ 

And Katy withdrew. 

**It’s lucky I brought my bag, as Ned is 
n’t here to lend me a brush,” thought Jack 
as he took a whisk broom from his bag, and 
carefully dusted his coat. ‘Seems to me 
the old fellow has grown very orderly of 
late. I never was in his room before with- 
out finding every chair covered with his 
books and clothes. Somehow this looks 
just as if a lady takes care of it, I have n’t 
seen a room like this since mother died,” 

And tlie thoughts that traveled back to 
his boyish home, and vividly recalled the 
womanly touches that beautified each place, 
made his face overshadowed as he descend- 
ed the stairs, and, guided by Katy, entered 
the dining-room, where he found only Miss 
Smith awaiting him. 7 

**T am sorry my sister is too ill with a 
headache to receive you, Mr. Sinith,’’ she 
said pleasantly. ‘She is more accustomed 
to doing the honors than I am; so you must 
please excuse all blunders.”’ 

Jack bowed, and tried to get off some 
pretty speech; but it stuck in his throat. 
Usually he prided himself upon his neat 
way of doing such things; but, as he after- 
ward confessed to himself, this was not the 
kind of young lady he usually met. 

Then, to add to his discomfiture, he had 
noticed, just as his young hostess spoke, 
that the table was laid for only wo. Where 
was Ned? Suspicions of something wrong 
began to force themselves upon him. But 
the present situation was too delightful to 
be voluntarily abandoned. He would enjoy 
what he could. 

This proved to be a good deal. Taking 
the seat toward which Miss Smith had 
waved her hand, he had leisure to notice, 
as she busied herself with the cups and 
saucers, the home-like beauty of the apart- 
ment. Vines clustered about the open 
windows, through which there was a pleas- 
ent glimpse of the back garden containing 
trees and flowers. If the bedroom had re- 
minded him of home, this room seemed 
like a half-forgotten dream, The snowy 
cloth, the delicate china and glass, and the 
old-fashioned silver urn half hiding the pre- 
siding deity from his view, all looked so 
home-like, so restful and refreshing, to the 
poor fellow, who had been driven from one 
boarding-place to another for so many years, 
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that he fancied it must be all a dream, and 
that he should presently awaken, and find 
himself again in his old comfortless, forlorn 
state. 

Then the supper! Was ever such a meal 
seen in a boarding-house? Hot, fragrant 
tea, witlreal cream; delicate slices of ham; 
snowy bread; home-made muffins, brought 
in ever and anon by the neat-handed Katy; 
and heaping baskets of fruit at each end of 
the table. 

What wonder that Jack dreaded his awak- 
ening, as he thought, with additional loath- 
ing, of the soiled table-cloths, cracked dish- 
es, and unpalatable fare of boarding-houses 


in general? 


In the mean time, Miss Smith, having 
hospitably assisted him to a bountiful por- 
tion of the good things before them, and 
made a few remarks on the beauty of the 
evening, apparently thought it some fault 
of hers that her guest seemed so silent and 
distrait, and, with the prettiest little blush 
imaginable, essayed an explanation, 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith,’ she began, 
“that I had formed quite an erroneous idea 
of you?” 

“Had you?” said Jack, rousing himself 
from his abstraction, and secretly wonder- 
ing why she had formed any ideas about 
him. * Not disagreeable, I hope?” 

‘Well, — no,” she rejoined, meditating 
a little. ‘‘No, 1 don’t know that it was 
disagreeable; only I thought you were 
much older, — quite an old gentleman, in 
fact. 

“Indeed!” said Jack. ‘‘I assure you, 
Miss Smith, I will do my best to please you 
by growing older every day, if that will 
make any amends,”’ 

Miss Smith laughed,—a low, musical 
laugh, which Jack privately compared to a 
peal of silver bells, and was conscious of a 
sudden antipathy to the idea of Ned Gilea- 
son enjoying the music of that iaugh. 

“Tam quite sure,’ continued the fair 
hostess, * that I understood sister when she 
said you wore glasses, and had such a be- 
nevolent, fatherly’? — 

Here she seemed to realize that she was 
talking to a young and handsome man, and, 
coloring furiously, inquired if he would not 
have another cup of tea. 

“If you please,’ answered Jack so meek- 
ly, in his effort not to laugh, and add to her 
confusion, that she glanced up in surprise, 
and, their looks meeting, the ludicrousness 


of the whole affair struck both, and they . 


burst into a hearty laugh, which dissipated 
all further reserve, and they were soon 
chatting quite merrily on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

** Shall we adjourn to the parlor?” asked 
Miss Smith at length, when dinner was 
over, ‘Sor do you prefer the veranda this 
warm evening?” 

Jack chose the veranda, after ascertain- 
ing that his companion would join him 
there, She suggested that he should smoke, 
to drive away the mosquitos, and, excusing 
herself while she went to inquire about her 
sister’s head, left him for a few minutes, 
but presently appeared, looking somewhat 
perplexed, 

** Katy tells me, Mr. Smith,”? she began, 
‘that you inquired when Mr. Gleason 
would be here.”’ 

* Yes,’ began Jack, wondering why that 
name caused both mistress and maid to 
look so puzzled, ‘ Yes: I naturally ex- 
pected’? — 

But here the garden-gate clicked; and a 
lad came up the walk, handed a note to 
Miss Smith, and retreated, 

** Miss B. Smith,’ ”’ she read aloud, after 
glancing at the superscription. ‘* Definite, 
when my sister's name is Beatrice, and 
mine is Blanche. Fortunately, however, 
we have no secrets from each other, and 
this seems only a business note; so, if you 
will please excuse me, Mr. Smith, 1 will 
read 

Jack bowed, and stood leaning against a 
pillar, watching the wreaths of smoke that 
he was puffing out, until he was recalled by 
a slight exclamation from Miss Smith, and 
turned, to see her face wearing a wonder- 
fully mystified look, 

“JT don’t understand, Mr. Smith,” she 
began, holding the letter toward him. ‘ Did 
you write this?” 

** Certainly not,” answered Jack, quite as 
much roystified as his hostess, 

** Please read it then, and tell me what it 
means,” she said, putting the note into his 
hand, 

lt was dated that noon, and contained 
but these words: — 


**Miss B. Smit: Dear Madam, Since 
I saw you this morning, circumstances 
have occurred which will render it necessa- 
ry for me to leave the city immediately. I 
shall therefore, 1 regret exceedingly to say, 
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be obliged to relinquish the room which I 


engaged. Respectfully yours, 
JoHN SMITH.” 


Jack saw at least part of the blunder 
now, though he did not quite comprehend 
about Ned. 

However, there was nothing to be done 
but tell the whole story, which he did, feel- 
ing all the time, he fancied, much as our 
first parents must when about to be expelled 
from Eden. 

But, when he came to the part about Mr. 
Gleason, Miss Smith’s astonishment was 
unbounded. No one of that name had ever 
boarded there. 

“Tndeed,”? as she explained with some 
hesitation, ‘‘ we have never had a boarder; 
but sister thought it would help along, and 
we had a nice room to spare.” 

“And why cannot I occupy it as well as 
my namesake?” asked Jack boldly, as the 
blissful idea entered his mind, 

**I don’t think —that is—perhaps sister 
might not be willing,’’ stammered Miss 
Blanche. 

“*But why?” persisted Jack. “I can 
give good references, and will gladly pay 
whatever he agreed to.”’ 

“Oh, it is n’t that,” laughed his comnan- 
ion, too much amused by the whole affair 
to remember the dignity she tried to assume 
in her sister’s absence. ‘* To tell the truth, 
Mr. Smith, I am afraid —I mean, inclined 
to believe that Beatrice will think you are 
too young.” 

Jack could hardly keep his gravity, but 
renewed iis assurance of growing old as 
rapidly as possible; and it was finally 
agreed, that, in consideration for her sis- 
ter’s headache, Miss Blanche should chari- 
tably allow her to remain in blissful igno- 
rance that night, and in the morning Mr. 
Smith might plead his own case. 

That he did so, and effectually, in more 
eases than one, may be inferred from the 
faci, that, upon meeting Ned Gleason about 
three weeks later, he astonished that worthy 
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by the vehemence with which he thanked 
him for being the most blessed old blunder- 
er in the world; vowing to the astonished 
Gleason, — 

‘Why, I am the happiest man alive, and 
I owe it all to your stupid fashion of not 
dating letters.” 

After considerable delay and much ques- 
tioning, Ned elicited the facts that he was 
still boarding with the Misses Smith, who 
were half-sisters, the elder being some 
tweniy years older than the fair Blanche, 
the latter of whom had that day consented 
to be Mrs. Smith instead of Miss Smith, 
and that they were to be married forthwith, 
and continue to live in the pretty little cot- 
tage. 
** But what was the mistake in the first 
place, Ned?” inquired Jack. “I am quite 
sure that you said it was number 20 Blank 
Street.” 

**T have no doubt I did,’’ returned his 
friend; ‘‘for I thought so, and was quite 
surprised, when I went there again, to find 
it was 220. I came back from the moun- 
tains sooner than I expected, and went 
there at once to board, It did n’t suit me, 
however, — was much after the usual sort, 
—and I left, and am now boarding with 
my sister.” ‘ 

**But I thought you said it was too far 
away.” 

** Well, it is a pretty long ride night and 
morning; but it is very pleasant when I get 
there, so I don’t mind the journey a great 
deal.” 

* But that note’? — 

“Oh, as to that, I had an idea that you 
were coming back earlier than you did, and 
dropped that line to you the first night after 
I went to 220 Blank Street; so it must have 
been on your desk a week or more, and, be- 
fore you received it, I was at my sister’s. 
However, Jack, old fellow, ‘all ’s well that 
ends well; and, after all, you must thank 
me that you ever found Miss Smith’s board- 
ing-house, et sequentia, your present state 
of bliss.” 
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How Cora Lynn lost the Battle. 


SIMON KENTON’S WAR-SONG. 


BY WILLIAM W. LONG, 


The green leaves whisper in the woods, 
The wild deer bounds away, 
The bear and wolf roam in the glen, 
The panther sports in play. 
Oh! the forest is the home for me, 
The green grass is my bed, 
Where the light of the camp-fire brightly glows, 
And the red men softly tread. 


Through tangled brush and mossy fen, 
O’er mountains grand and wild, 
Where dange: lurks in every sound, 
Is the home of the forest child. 
I’ve trailed the Indian through the swamp, 
And scalped him on the plain, 
And left beside his wigwam door 
Full many a crimson stain, 


Upon a horse, Mazeppa-like, 
The red fiends fastened me; 

And then, when tired of that wild ride, 
They pinned me to a tree. 

But I have paid them well for that 
In many a field’s fierce fray; 

And to their trail like death I’ll stick 


Unto my dying day. 


Banks of the Ohio, 1877. 


HOW CORA LYNN LOST THE BATTLE. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS, 


“I won’t be polite to him, — I won’t do my 
best to please him; 1’1) do all Ican to vex 
and worry him! I don’t want to see him; 
and 1’ll do all I can to make him wish 
himself anywhere else!’ And the speaker 
stamped her fuot, threw a bouquet of flow- 
ers — which she had already seriously dam- 
aged —to the other side of the room, and 
looked beautiful defiance. 

In grave and stern surprise Mrs, Lynn 
stood regarding her niece. She knew that 
Cora was wild, high-spirited, and self-willed; 
but she had not expected such an outburst 
as this on being told that a man, young, 
handsome, and wealthy, needed only fair 


encouragement to become a willing wooer, 
Surely such unreasonable rebellion must 
arise from great ignorance. The girl was 
very young; she had been brought up, in 
this secluded spot on the coast of Devon- 
shire, with few companions but her favor- 
ite dogs, and little reading save what she 
selected for herself from the old-fashioned 
library. A little diplomacy might make 
her see things in an altogether different 
light. 

** Cora,” said Mrs, Lynn mildly, ‘ think 
you are exciting yourself quite needlessly, 
and behaving in a very childish manner. 
You surely do not want Mr. Proctor to sup- 
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pose that Devonshire girls of seventeen or 
eighteen are about on an intellectual level 
with London girls of twelve?”’ 

**I don’t care what he thinks,’’ declared 
Cora; “he is no more to me than some 
parcel of goods that you may have sent 
for.” 

“Cora, try to be calm. You are really 
acting and talking most absurdly. You 
know nothing about Mr. Proctor, who is a 
man of great attainments. He took high 
honors at Oxford, and has traveled al) over 
the Continent and in the East. He is com- 
ing here by my invitation and by the wish 
of his father, who, as I have already told 
you, had the greatest regard for your father, 
and would be only too bappy if in bis daugh- 
ter his son conld find a congenial wife. 
Why, then, should you deliberately try to 
make yourself disagreeable to your cousin? 
You are all but portionless; he is not only 
rich, but, from all I hear, a man likely to 
be able to make you happy. I simply ask 
you to consider these things, and behave as 
any sensible young lady would behave un- 
der the circumstances, and you turn upon 
me with the petulance of a child, throw 
things about, and do not suffer me to speak 
without interruption. Truly, Cora, you 
both astonish and wound me, — you do in- 
deed,”’ 

Neither the matter nor the manner of 
these speeches was likely to produce a fa- 
vorable impression upon an impetuous and 
sensitive girl, already in a by no means mild 
temper; and, if this was a specimen of Mrs, 
Lynn's diplomacy, it would not have won 
her a high place in circles where diplomacy 
is regarded as a valuable art. 

Cora, who bad with difficulty kept silent 
during her aunt’s harangue, now answered 
passionately, — 

“I dare say I do astonish you; and I’m 
glad of it. You astonish me! Ah! you may 
stare, Aunt Lynn; but I tell you that, child 
or not —and I would far rather be a child 
than such a ‘young lady’ as you would 
make me —I shall not do one thing to make 


this cousin of mine patronize me! I don’t 
want his money, and, if he expects to fill up 
the autumn, when town is empty, by amus- 
ing himself with a flirtation at my expense, 
why, you had better teli him to go some- 
where else. I don’t understand flirtation, 


and I am not to be trotted out and ‘ made 


over’ to my cousin because you and his fa- 
ther have put your heads together about it. 
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I shal] just snub him. I mean what I say, 
So now, if you don’t choose to countermand 
your invitation, you know what your guest 
has to expect.’’ 

With that she called to a large wolf-dog 
that was lying near the open window, and 
laid her hand upon the door, 

*Cora,”’ said Mrs, Lynn sternly, ** you 
utterly forget yourself. I shall write te 
your father by the next post.” 

** You can if you like,” was the impudent 
reply; ‘“‘but you had better write to my 
paragon cousin and tell him to keep away, 
Come, Luath!” 

Without another word she walked out of 
the room and into the grounds, followed by 
half a dozen dogs beside Luath, and pres- 
ently seated herself on the trunk of a fallen 
tree in the wood half a mile away from the 
old red-brick mansion. She was flushed 
and trembling still with passion, and hot 
tears fell upon Luath’s head as she strung 
together field-flowers, hardly knowing what 
she was doing, and hung them round his 
neck, he regarding her meanwhile with lov- 
ing, wondering eyes. 

**I won’t be treated so!’ she cried, biting 
her lip till the blood almost came. ** Aunt 
Lynn shall find that I am too old to be put ° 
in leading-strings; father never treated me 
so. Because he has gone to India, and she 
has come to take care of me, she fancies she 
can make a puppet of me and put me up for 
sale. Ill snub Allan Proctor till [ make 
her mad, and him too!’ 

This resolution evidently afforded the 
young lady considerable satisfaction, for 
she grew a little calmer, and the angry flush 
on her face gradually abated, and the al- 
most stern expression of the lips gave place 
to an expression of pain and perplexity; 
the flowers she had plucked up violently by 
the roots dropped from her fingers, and she 
fell into a revery in which there was little 
repose, to judge by the face and the restless 
movement of the slender fingers tapping 
her knee. Her thoughts were not very ami- 
able; she was not brooding repentantly 
over her disrespectful speech to her aunt, 
but meditating on the line of action she 
should pursue with her cousin in order 
to render herself as obnoxious to him as 
possible. 

It was not a very dignified mode of pro- 


ceeding for a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen; but that reflection did not oc- 
cur to Cora Lynn; nor did it occur to her — 
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being singularly wanting in feminine van- 
ity —that it might not be as easy as she 

imagined to make herself ‘ disagreeable.” 

The servants might tell her that she was 

veautiful, praise her bright eyes, her rich 

complexion, her wealth of chestnut hair, — 

she never paid any attention to such re- 

marks; and, though she was not altogether 

unconscious of her beauty, she never 

thought nor cared about it, and quite for- 

got to reckon it as an enemy to her plan of 

“snubbing’’ her cousin, Yet, as she sat 

there in her neat morning dress, with her 

large brown wistful eyes, her small nobly 

balanced head, her long soft curls falling 

about her with the freedom of childhood, 

her delicately cut mouth, and picture-like 

complexion, dark and clear, and slightly 

tinged wiih color, the very atitude of the 

slim figure full of grace and the freedom of 

one unused to the artificial restraints of 
“young-ladyism,”’ she was indeed a “ thing 
of beauty,’’ and most men would have 
smiled at the idea that she could make her- 
self obnoxious. Cora, however, was fully 
persuaded of her powers in this respect, 
and, though she had never before made her- 
self disagreeable, she was resolved to make 
this experiment upon her cousin Allan 
Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor was expected to arrive in two 
-days’ time, and Mrs. Lynn did not write 
and cointermand his visit; nor did she 
make any further allusions to him till the 
‘day he was to come, when she said to her 
niece, — 

“Mr. Proctor is coming to-day, Cora. 
He will arrive about three o’clock; so don’t 
go rambling ten miles away.’’ 

Cora, who at the moment was reading by 
the window, made no reply, but immediate- 
ly rose up, called to her dogs, and ran off 
‘down the lawn. 

Ha‘f an hour later one of the servants re- 
ported that Miss Cora had been seen walk- 
ing along the cliffs; and Mrs. Lynn felt cer- 
tain that her perverse neice had deliber- 
ately gone for one of her long rambles, She 
had been puzzled from the time —six 
months before — that she had come to take 
charge of her brother-in-law’s child whiie 
he went back to India to finish his term of 
service; she had let her go her own way, as 


her father had done, and a very wild way it 


was, The first attempt at restraint had 


been met by Cora with an opposition that 
had put a stop to all further effort. Now, 
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however, Mrs. Lynn had determined to 
make another endeavor; and again she had 
failed. 

really disgraceful,’ said Mrs. Lynn, 
as she went to attire herself to receive her 
guest, ‘to let girls run wild this way. At 
seventeen Cora is a mere child, and as un- 
tamed as a young colt. What could Henry 
have been about?” 

The sun was moving toward the west 
when a tall, slim young figure came at an 
easy stride through the shrubbery at Alton 
End, followed by three great shaggy dogs. 
The figure was attired in a striped Swiss 
cotton dress, laid open loosely at the throat 
with a wide collar; the garment was torn in 
two or three places, its owner having scram- 
bled through hedges in her rambles; a large 
bough of may was carried in the arms of the 
wanderer, her hat hung down her back, and 
her rich curling hair was tumbled all about 
her. Altogether Cora Lynn, who wished 
to show disregard of the guest, formed as 
picturesque a study as the most exacting 
artist could have desired. As she came 
to the kitchen entrance she was met by 
one of the servants in a state of excite- 
ment, 

**O Miss Cora! Mr. Proctor has come. Do 
run up and dress before the mistress sees 
you. He’s been here since three, — such a 
handsome gentleman!—and your aunt has 
been asking where you were.”’ 

**Don’t make a fuss,’’ said Cora coolly. 
**T shall dress when I have put my may in 
water, not before. Don’t send Meg up: 
ring when | ’m ready for her.’’ 

The defiant look had come into the large 
eyes again, and she went up-stairs whist- 
ling, with her torn dress, her tumbled hair, 
her great trailing bough of may, and her 
dogs. As she reached the hall she heard 
voices approaching, and deliberately paused, 
If this was Allan Proctor, she would show 
him how little she cared for him by receiv- 
ing him in this disorderly guise. The next 
moment, through the open hall door, came 
her aunt in violet satin and cap rich with 


Honiton lace, and with her a tall, slight 
man in fashionable London attire; a fair 
and very handsome man with curly hair, 
which the sun’s rays lighted into gold, and 
large brilliant blue eyes. One glance only 
Cora gave to him, though that glance 


pleased her; and so she did not see the ad- 
miration in his eyes, veiled but not hidden 
by the high-breeding which forbids a gen- 
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tleman to display open admiration of alady. 
Poor Cora! He thought of nothing but her 
‘beauty as she stood there, with her bough 
of white and green setting off her dark hair 
and soft complexion and bright eyes. But 
her aunt saw the conventional shortcomings 
of the interview, and her stern frown was 
not lost upon Cora. It gave her great de- 
light. 

“Back at last, Cora?’ said Mrs. Lynn 
cheerfully. ‘‘ A pretty plight you’re in to 
meet your cousin! Allan, you must forgive 
Cora. She never pays any regard to forms 
and ceremonies.”’ 

‘It is an easy task to forgive so pretty a 
plight,’’ said Mr. Proctor, holding out his 
hand and smiling. 

There was something singularly soft and 
tender in his manner, and his refined accent 
and musical voice smote pleasantly on Cora’s 
ears; but she mentally set her teeth in the 
resolve not to give him a cordial welcome, 
and gave him her hand without an answer- 
ing smile and with an indifferent air that 
must have repelled him but for her winning 
beauty. He did not seem, however, to no- 
tice it, but glanced keenly at her, and turn- 
ed to caress her dogs, who did riot seem to 
share their young mistress’s antipathy, but 
frisked joyously about him. Cora turned 
away. 

**T shall soon be ready,” she said, ad- 
dressing her aunt and ignoring her cousin’s 
presence. ‘‘ Come, old boys!” to the dogs, 
— for these four-footed favorites were per- 
mitted free entrance even to her dressing- 
room, — and forthwith she went up-stairs. 

“Incorrigible!’’ muttered the angry Mrs. 
Lynn. 

But Allan Proctor, who gave no sign of 
having heard the remark, observed, — 

“Portraits never do full justice. The 
child is beautiful! I must get her to let me 
draw her in crayons. Put her on the walls 
of the Academy as she stood just now, and 
the picture would be the sensation of the 
season.” 

Mrs, Lynn thought it very kind of Allan 
Proctor to overlook Cora’s rudeness; but he 
had spoken in good faith. He was a thor- 
ough artist, and no mean executant; and 
Cora would have hardly felt satisfied with 
herself if she had known how great an im- 
pression for good she had made on her cous- 
in, — how her likeness more than anything 
else had induced him to accept Mrs. Lynn’s 
invitation to Alton End, although he knew 


‘smiled down upon her. 


very well that she was laying a matrimonia} 
trap for him. 

Cora did not summon Meg at all, but 
dressed herself, choosing the ugliest dress. 
she could” find, — though the ugliest was 
pretty, as she had really no inartistic dresses 
to wear. She tried to make herself *‘ look 
bad,” as she termed it; but that was impos- 
sible, and the result was that she came down 
to dinner looking as beautiful as ever, She 
thought Allan Proctor, with his London no- 
tions of fashionable harmony, would dislike 
violent contrasts and “loud”? colors; so she 
put on a scarlet bodice, —her dress was 
lilac, — and fastened a yellow ribbon among 
her curls. But all this made her look pic- 
turesque, though it would have been a dan- 
gerous experiment for an ordinary young 
lady. 

Mrs. Lynn was thoroughly displeased 
with her niece. She saw that her costume 
had been deliberately selected, for she knew 
that Cora was usually critically fastidious 
about colors. Cora’s conduct did not afford 
any ground for overluoking her shortcom- 
ings in dress, She sat perfectly silent, wn- 
less addressed, and then she replied as 
shortly as possible. She fed the dogs,—a 
freak she never indulged in at other times, 
—and, though she could not bring herself 
to be guilty of solecisms in table manners, 
her general behaviour was anything but 
courteous to her guest, and respegtful to 
her aunt. Proctor, however, did not speak 
much to her, — addressing his conversation 
almost entirely to Mrs. Lynn; and this, in- 
stead of piquing, pleased Cora, 

After dinner she sauntered out to the ter- 
race, and presently descended to the lawn, 
leaving her aunt to entertain the guest. 
Seating herself under a tree, she called her 
dogs around her, and proceeded to make 
garlands for them —her favorite occupation 
—as cooily as if Allan Proctor were a myth. 

While thus engaged, she became so ab- 
sorbed in plans for future disagreeable man- 
ifestations that she did not hear any one ap- 
proach, and Luath, bounding forward with 
a joyous bark, first gave intimation of the 
presence of an intruder, She looked up, 
and Allan Proctor’s fair, handsome face 
It was hard not to 
smile in answer, — it was such a noble, win- 
ning face, and looked so kind and gentle 
despite her late rudéness, But Cora had 
steeled her young heart, and, instead of a 
smile, something like a frown darkened her 
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brow; then, without a word, she dropped 


her eyes on her garland again, 

**Bonnie cousin mine,’ said Proctor, 
speaking to the girl as if he had known her 
a long time, — was he not her cousin? — but 
with a certain chivalrous deference of man- 
ner which she did not fail to observe, **I 
hope I may be forgiven for seeking you out 
in your sylvan haunt, Your face just now 
did not give encouragement, Am I wrong?” 

Cora colored deeply, but without looking 
up replied carelessly, — 

**You can stay here if you like. Come 
here, Luath, and have this wreath put on.”’ 

With a smile lurking about his curved 
lips, Proctor threw himself upon the grass 
at his cousin’s feet, and caressed Bar, thé 
bloodhound, who came and Jay down by 
him. Was he waiting for Cora to speak? 
If he was, he was disappointed, for she nev- 
er said a word, but sat in the calm, warm 
evening air with anything but calm feelings 
in her heart. Proctor spoke at length, and 
his peculiarly sweet-toned voice ought to 
have soothed her; but it did not, 

“You don’t seem to feel very sociable, 
Cora,” hesaid. **Won’t you even answer 
a few questions, if I am inquisitive enough 
to ask them?”’ 

“Do you want to know what crops we 
grow about here, when the tide ebbs and 
flows, what my dogs’ names are, and wheth- 
er I am a visiting lady ?”’ asked Cora, weav- 
ing a carnation into her wreath. ** Because, 
if you do, [ don’t know anything about 
crops, though I am a country girl, and I am 
not a visiting lady.’’ 

“Thank you, dear,’ said Allan Proctor, 
with provoking coolness; “but I did n’t 
want to ask any of the questions you have 
80 obligingly anticipated. Perhaps I had 
better leave unasked the questions I had in- 
tended to put. By the way, you have n’t 
answered all that you put to yourself, for 
you have not told me when the tide ebbs 
and flows, nor what your dogs’ names 
are,”’ 

Cora bit her lip, and bent low over her 
wreath to hide the scarlet flush that rose to 
her brow, and her cousin saw that her 
hands trembled. 

Proctor played with the grass, caressed 
the dogs, and furtively watched the deft fin- 
gers weaving the flowers, scanned the beau- 
tiful features, taking in every line and 
curve, and quietly enjoyed himself. 

Presently Cora rose. 


“I shall go in now,” she said shortly, 
“Come, Bar, —come on, old Luath!” 

She did not even look at her cousin. His 
pleasant voice arrested her steps for a mo- 
ment. 

** May we not have some music, Cora? It 
is my special hobby.” 

Cora both sang and played well, — music 
was her favorite study, —but she answered 
ungraciously, — 

**Not tonight. I don’t play much, and I 
don’t suppose you would care for my sing- 
ing, —1’m not a Patti or a Nilsson.” 

She went intothe house. If she had seen 
the look of pain in Proctor’s blue eyes she 
might have relented; but she did not see it, 
and he said no more. 

He did not enter the drawing-room till 
more than half an hour later, and then he 
took up a book, and for a while left Cora to 
her own devices. Presently he laid aside 
the book, and went to the piano, —a fine 
grand, he was an accomplished performer, 
and, without book, played pieces by Men- 
delssolin, Beethoven, and Chopin, Cora— 
apparently occupied with ** Adam Bede” — 
was entranced, She did ‘not move, nor lift 
her head; but her heart was filled with de- 
light as the rich music swelled through the 
large rooms. Suddenly the thought came 
to her, — 

** He is trying to make me amiable by at- 
tacking me in a weak point,”’ 

She rose at once, threw down her book, 
and abruptly quitted the room, Proctor 
finished the piece he was playing, closed the 
piano, and smiled. 

** Poor child!’ he said to himself. **She 
plays her part badly, but [ must try for vie- 
tory. She is worth the winning.” 

But Cora Lynn was not easily subdued, 
For several days she followed the same line 
of conduct. Her aunt attempted to take 
her severely to task, but was fain to leave 
her alone, for Cora told her passionately 
that if she interfered with her she would go 
away ail day, and not come back till late in 
the evening, or plainly teil her cousin he 
was de trop, and, being a gentleman, he 
would be compelled to leave, 

Protor, for his part, was provokingly 
kind, gentie, and considerate; he never re- 
sented the rudest of speeches. he took no 
offence at the most direct snubs, he did not 
obtrude his society on his young cousin, — 
but was always willing to do anything for 
her, 
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Cora, however, as she found herself grow- 
ing more and more to like the young man, 
became less soviable, and steeled herself 
against any softening influence, — indeed, 
she seemed so committed to this line of con- 
duct now that she could not abandon it 
without losing dignity, proclaiming herself 
defeated, and telling her cousin in effect 
that she had grown to like him. To main- 
tain her obdurate demeanor toward her 
winning cousin, she continually required to 
fan the flame of her resentment by recalling 
her aunt’s language, and reflecting on the 
cruel injustice done to her, and the inso- 
lence of a man coming to ** view”’ a wife, as 
if she were an article for sale. 

does he stay?’ she would say to 
herself. ‘* He must see that he is not want- 
ed. I wish he would go. Iam sure he does 
not want for hints. He can’t stop for aunt- 
ie, [know. I won’t be civil to him, —and 
there *s an end of it!” 

Speaking thus one day mentally, but 
stamping her foot literally, she heard Proc- 
tor’s voice uttering her name. 

*Cora,”’ he said softly, ** Cora!’ 

She turned with a start, to meet him face 
to face. 

“It is a splendid day,”’ he said, smiling. 
**Won’t you be kind to me for once, and 
have a ramble over the crags with me before 
I go?” 

The girl looked at him. There was no 
sparkle of triumph in his eyes, no mocking 
jine about the handsome mouth. She might 
have yielded then if it had not been for his 
closing words, ** before I go.’’) The sudden 
sinking at her heart made Cora set her teeth 
hard, and answer, half sulleniy, — 

“IT have something else to do; I can’t 
come, Cousin Proctor,’’—she always used 
his surname. 

“Very well. Good-by, then, I sha’ n’t 
trouble you much longer, my bonnie coz,”’ 

He turned away, and vanished among 
the trees; and then Cora ran away, and, 
hiding herself, sobbed as if her heart would 
break. An hour later she called Bar, and 
went out for a long ramble, going inland, 
because she thought Proctor had gone to 
the cliffs, —Luath, who had that morning 
been lamed with a thorn, and who had not 
yet recovered, was left behind. 

When Proctor returned to the house at 
sunset, Cora was not yet in. 

“She is often as late as this,’ said her 
aunt, ‘‘and later too: I suspect she has 
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gone toward the brook,—it is a favorite 
walk of hers.’’ 

*The brook that is dammed up at the 
mill that you showed me a week or two 
ago?”’ interrogated Proctor. 

same.”’ 

He said no more, but went out again, 
and this time took his way toward the 
brook. 

The dusk was falling over the landscane 
as he struck into the wide meadow at tie 
foot of which Aston brook flowed tranquilly. 
As he did so the deep baying of a blood- 
hound smote upon his ear. He paused one 
second with whitening lips, and then, break- 
ing into a fleet run, was in two minutes at 
the bottom of the meadow. 

What was this? The brook that usually 
flowed so gently was tearing past like a mill- 
race, foaming and leaping and overflowing 
its banks, and across the angry flood came 
again the baying of the hound, straight 
from a little island all covered with trees 
and underwood, where Cora had passed 
many a summer noon, 

She stood now upon its verge, looking 
down into the stream, a perfect picture, 
with her long rich curls floating round her, 


_ and her bands locked; her attitude was half 


timid, half defiant, but without fear, even 
in this position of difficulty, possibly of 
peril. 

The deep bay of the dog changing to a 
joyous bark made her look up, to see her 
cousin's tall figure on the opposite bank, 
She flushed deepiy, but called out di- 
rectly, — 

dam is broken,—that’s all. I 
would cross, but that I fear I might get 
swept away; and Bar is n’t so strong as 
Luath, or he should take me.”’ 

She was turning away, when Proctor’s 
voice arrested her steps, 

** How long have you been an involuntary 
Crusoe?”’ he said, seeing that there was no 
danger. 

*Four hours, It was ail right when I 
came, and suddenly began rushing like 
that” 

**What do you mean to do then?” 

**Perhaps it will go down presently, — 
I'll wait and see,’’ said Cora, ‘*I’m quite 
safe with Bar. Besides, no one can get 
across,”’ 

**Nonsense, — it is barely three feet deep; 
but the current would carry you away like 
a cockle-shell,”’ 
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“it looks grand!’ said the girl, again 
looking down at the seething waters, 

“It is grand enough; but you can’t re- 
main there all night, bonnie coz. You 
must let me help you over. I can keep my 
feet, I think; if not, — well, we must find 
some other means.” 

“No,’’ she said hastily. 
me. I shall do very well.” 

“Till the dam is buiit up,’’ said Proctor 
coolly, “or till some country bumpkin 
passes and can help you over the stream? 
I don’t»want to lay greater claim to the 
right to help you than a chance bumpkin 
has, but I think [ am better able, being not 
only strong but active and sure footed. I 
don’t want you to thank me, Cora; I only 
want you to have a little common sense. 
It is werse than folly to stop where you are, 
As a gentleman, as a man, how can I leave 
you?” 

Cora saw the force of his words, She 
hesitated, a flush of shame crimsoning her 
cheeks and brow. She had no fear for him, 
and Proctor detected easily the motive that 
kept her silent. ‘Taking action at once, the 
young man stepped down into the stream, 
Involuntarily the girl clasped her hands as 
she saw him do so; but a moment showed 


**Please leave 


that her cousin was too strong for the an- 


gry waves. In three more seconds he was 
by her side. 

*Come,”’ he said, smiling. think I 
can keep you out of the water, — you are a 
light weight.” 

“No, no, — you must have a hand free,” 
the girl told him hurriedly. 

“There is no danger, my dear child, for 
either you or me.”’ 

His perfect confidence was re-assuring. 
Cora was fearless for herself; her apprehen- 
sion had been for him. He took her up in 
his arms and stepped back into the stream, 
Bar, with a joyous bark, following suit. 
In two minutes more, Proctor had gently 
placed his young cousin on terra firma, dry- 
footed. 

She looked up at him, flushing deeply. 

“You are very kind,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘* Thank you, Proctor.” 

“I promised to ask no reward, Cora,” 
remarked Proctor, smiling, ‘‘and I must 
keep my word; and yet” — 

“Yet what?” she said. ‘* But please get 
home quickly. You will catch cold, — you 
are dreadfully drenched.”’ 

**Pooh! 1 am right enough; but we had 
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better hurry home, for your aunt will be 
anxious. Would you,’’ he added, as they 
struck across the meadow, “think I asked 
too much if L requested you to come out 
with me tomorrow for one ramble along the 
cliffs before I leave? I go in a few days, 
you know,”’ 

**I will come,” said Cora, tears blinding 
her eyes. She could not have uttered a 
word more, 

Proctor glanced at the fair young face, 
and suppressed a sigh. What if— Uncon 
sciously he strode more rapidly forward, and 
crushed an inoffensive dandelion as if it had 
been his worst enemy. 

Poor Cora! She was more unhappy than 
ever that evening. After the service he had 
rendered her on that day, it was impossible 
to treat her cousin as she had treated him 
before, and yet she shrank with something 
like terror from making the amende honora- 
ble. He, however, did not presume upon 
his claims to her consideration. He did not 
ask for music, he did not speak to her more 
than usual, and when they were separating 
for the night he went up to her, as she stood 
moodily by the window looking out at the 
sea, and held out his hand with his custom- 
ary gentile Good-night, Cora.”’ 

Usually she simply replied coldly ** Good- 
night,’’ sometimes resigning her hand to 
him for a second, sometimes not even look- 
ing round, On this night her heart beat 
fast, her lips trembled, her eyes were full, 
She longed to say Please forgive me;’’ but’ 
the words would not come, She flushed 
and paled in a breath, and kept her face 
turned to the window; for she dared not let 
him see it, 

** Good-night,”’ ‘Proctor’s soft voice re- 
peated, without a shade of reproach in his 
tone. He saw the struggle. Was it only a 
child’s sorrow and shame because of injus- 
tice, or was it something more, that kept 
her silent and motionless? 

She stretched out her hand then, and laid 
it in his, 

**Good-night, Cousin Proctor,’’ she said, 
in a whisper, —for she could not trust her 
usual voice. 

His slight fingers closed round the little 
hand; he held it for a second, and then, 
acting perhaps on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, drew its owner toward him, and, 
stooping, kissed her forehead, 

She did not resent his conduct, but the 
color rushed over her face, and a strange, 
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terrified look came into her eyes. Whatever 
the light that had been let in upon her 
heart, — whether entirely from without, or 
partly also from within, —her cousin left it 
to do its own work, and, turning away, he 
quitted the room. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, 
—a glorious autumn day,—and early as 
Cora was in the breakfast-room, Proctor 
was there before ber, reading Shakspere. 
He greeted her with his usual) smile, rising 
to shake hands with her, as always; and 
Cora, feeling ashamed in his presence, stole 
out to the terrace, and there remained until 
her aunt came down. 

After breakfast Mrs. Lynn rose, and, 
turning to Proctor, said, + 

**Must you really leave us so soon, Al- 
lan? Cannot you stop at Alton End a little 
longer?” 

fear not: nay,’ he added, laughing 
slightly, think I am de trop.” 

Mrs. Lynn’s face flushed angrily. Cora 
rose abruptly, and went to the window; her 
eyes were dim again, her lips trembling: 
she was ready to burst into tears. But she 
would not give way, and for many moments 

after Mrs, Lynn had left the room she stood 
there, till she felt that her face would not 
betray her; then she looked round. Proc- 
tor was reading Shakspere again. 

*When do you wish to go out?” she 
asked. 

He looked up. 

**Whenever you like, Cora; or not at all, 
if you would rather not.”? 

**No: I have made a promise, and I will 
keep it.’’ 

She left the room, Bar and two or three 
other dogs following her. 

Then a troubled shadow fell on Proctor’s 
fine face. He threw down the Shakspere, 
and got up and paced the room slowly until 
she came back. 

**Tf in vain,” he said to himself, — ** if in 
vain! Have [ been rash? She is such a 
child! And must I break my heart over 
such a dream as this? Ay! the die is cast: 
her picture brought me here, and she her- 
self has kept me here. Here she is. 

She came in with her hat placed careless- 
ly over her rich curls, the hands guiltless of 
gloves, and her dogs at her heels, as always; 
she hardly moved without them. 

**We will go out this way,— by the ter- 
race,”’ she said. 

They stepped through the French win- 
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dow, crossed the lawn, and were soon on 

the cliffs, 

““Where are you going, Cora?” Proctor 
asked presently, after they had traversed 
about half a mile in silence, 

*“T don’t know,” said the girl, without 
raising her eyes. “I came with you, — not 
you with me,.”’ 

**Ah! but the lady always leads. How- 
ever, if you wish me to be guide, — why, I 
propose the overhanging rock at Errington, 
about a mile farther on, It gives such a 
splendid view of the sea,” 

“Very well,’’ agreed Cora, 

And little more was said till the Hanging 
Rock, as it was called, was reached, There 
was a low bench within about twelve feet 
of the verge of the cliff, and on this they 
both sat down, and Proctor began carelessly 
tracing figures in the sand with his stick, 

Miss Lynn soon grew restless. She was 
too troubled in mind to enjoy the beauty of 
the view, or be exhilarvated by the warm sun 
and balmy air, and too embarrassed im her 
cousin’s presence to resist the temptation to 
run away for a time, 

**Come, Bar and Bran,”’ she called, jump- 
ing up. “I am going for a run down that 
slope, Proctor.” 

And away she went, running fleetly fora 
little distance, but presently dropping into 
@ saunter, 

Proctor stopped his figure-drawing for a 
moment, and looked after her, with a curi- 
ous smile creeping over his lips, and then 
he went on dreamily with his employment. 
He never offered to follow her. 

So ten minutes, perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, passed, and then Cora, who had van- 
ished over the cliff, came slowly back, 
swinging a long piece of sea-weed in one 
hand, while the other held a buneh of wild- 
flowers and heather that she had plucked. 
She came right up to the bench, and paused; 
her shadow fell across Proctor, and he look- 
ed up. 

** Well,’ he said coolly, ** back at last.’ 

And he went on with some geometrical 
sign. 

Cora’s eyes followed the point of the 
stick, and she thought vaguely of Blaise 
Pascal working out geometrical problems in 
the dust of his lumber-room floor; but she 
did not move. 

Bar went up to Proctor, and rubbed his 
nose against him, planting the mark of his 
paw over an elegant triangle, 
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“A new sign in geometry,” observed Al- 
jan, caressing the dog, and idly commencing 
a fresh triangle. ‘*Do you want to leave 
this spot, Cora?” 

**No,”’ she replied, looking out to sea, ‘*I 
don’t care to move; I came out because you 
asked me.” 

“Thank you,” said her cousin gravely; 
“it was very kind of yeu. Perhaps it will 
be long vefore I see it again, —if ever, — 
for I shall be going away on the day after 
tomorrow.’ 

“Why?” asked the girl, as he paused, 

She thought that she must say something, 
but she asked the question quite aimlessly. 
She began to pull her sea-weed to pieces to 
hide the trembling of her hands, 

“Wiy?” repeated Proctor, still tracing 
patterns in the sand, but giving a swift 
glance at ler half-averted face, ‘Is n’t 
that rather an odd question for you, pretty 
coz? You have not given me many tempta- 
tions to remain,”’ 

He spoke the words carelessly. The girl’s 
face flushed scarlet, but she would not utter 
asyllable to exonerate herself. She could 
net ask him to forgive her. Still pursuing 
his employment, Proctor went on, after a 
pause, —and now his voice, always soft, 
had in it something pleading that belied its 
half-mocking accent. 

‘“* How have I offended you, Cora? What 
have I done to merit your disapproval? I 
have tried to win your favor, but you will 
not grant me a kind word or look, Do you 
dislike 

“No,” she said, turning away her face; 
“T like you well enough. I will try to like 
you better, if you will.” 

“Ts that all? Then Iam too exacting,” 
he said. 

“What do you want?” asked Cora, not 
knowing exactly what words she had ut- 
tered. 

The answer was spoken very low. 

“T would rather you loved me, Cora.” 

It might have been only a cousin’s speech, 
but Cora felt that the words carried a deep- 
er significance. What did he mean? 

Her heart rose up with a sudden bound, 
then seemed to stand still, and then beat 
wildly. She kept her face resolutely turned 
toward the sea. She was conscious, as if in 
& dream, that the soft wind was fanning 
her, and fluttering her hair. She was not 
conscious that her flowers and sea-weed had 
fallen at her feet, 
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Bar came up to her, and licked her clench- 
ed hands, and she let her fingers wander 
over his rougli, honest head. What was it 
that was slipping away from her? What 
new knowledge was filling her being with 
strange joy, with strange fear? 

*Cora,” said Proctor, standing up, and 
throwing off all his assumed careless lan- 
guor of tone and manner, and speaking with 
passionate earnestness, as a man speaks 
who lays his life at a woman’s feet, “1 
know what it is that has risen up between 
you and me,—I know that you have been 
cruelly wronged. You were told, when I 
came here, —I can divine that, though I 
have not heard it in words, — that I came 
to win a bride, that I was rich, that you 
were portionless,—ah, your face would 
confirm my words if your manner to me had 
had not told the truth!—that you were to 
strive to please, not to repel me. You 
thought that I came here as a conqueror 
comes to a city that has no defences, secure 
of an easy victory, and you rebelled against 
the double insult to your womanhood and 
to your conscious innocence of the base mo- 
tives to carry out such a scheme for your fu- 
ture peace. You dreaded to show me even 
ordinary courtesies, which might have 
seemed to me like participation in the plan 
your aunt has formed for you. But, ah, 
Cora! did it never occur to you that this was 
the surest way to win me? If you had 
been what they wanted you to be, I should 
have quitted this place in two days, and 
forever. I staid from day to day, trying to 
win the heart that you were steeling against 
me. Cora, hearme! As you have a true 
woman’s heart, I entreat you to cast aside 
the rankling thought of this miserable plot! 
Let me plead my cause unfettered. Before 
I came here my father spoke to me of you; 
he had Joved your fatuer like a brother. 
He showed we your picture, and when [ 


» saw your face, Cora, I looked for the first 


time on a face that I could love. I told my 
father that I would come here taplease him, 
and in my heart was the hope, almost the 
prayer, that you might be all that by your 
face you seemed to be. You are all this to 
me, and much more, Cora, And now I im- 
plore you once more to remove from your 
mind every thought that would fetter its 
freedom, All that a man can live for in the 
circle of heart and home I am laying in your 
hands. You are young, —you are almost 
achild, you may think,—but you are all 
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the world to me! For your own heari’s 
sake, do not trifle with me!”’ 

Cora had drawn back a few steps when 
her cousin began to speak, clasping jer 
hands over her breast, and turning toward 
him a face strangely pale at first, but over 
which a rich crimson gradually crept, till 
cheeks and brow were suffused, while the 
quivering of the parted lips and the rapid 
breathing told their own tale, and in the 
large eyes was somewhat of fear, — the fear 
of a fawn startled in fancied security, of a 
child awakened to the knowledge that to 
one man in the world she is a child no 
longer. 

Wondering, bewildered, her heart in a 
tumult of joy and grief, with a keen sense 
of the injustice that had been done to him, 
her tongue might have failed her but for his 
concluding words. Trifle with him! Play 
with a man’s true love! No, no; she had 
not dene that: he could not think it! She 
clasped her hands suddenly before her eyes, 
and dropped on one knee, bursting into bit- 
ter weeping, into passionate words. 

“Not that! not that! You know I have 
never trifled with you. I have done wrong, 
very wrong. Please forgive me! try to for- 
give me. But you will not believe that I 
could be so wicked?” 

**Cora, my darling!’ He bent down and 
raised her, and clasped her to his breast. 
“Tt is you who have been wronged, not 
I. I have nothing to forgive, nothing to ask 
for, except your love, if you can give it 
fully, freely!” 

Had she not given it? She knew it now, 
as, half shrinking from his embrace, half 
clinging to him, she hid her face and tried 
to give him the answer he sought. 

But he seemed to understand her, though 
still a little anxious, fearful lest, child al- 
most as she was, she should have been rath- 
er startled into an acknowledgment of love 
for him than convinced by her own heart. 
He drew her to his side, and, still hold- 
ing her close to him, lifted to his own the 
face she would fain have kept hidden, 

**Cora,’”’ he said wistfully, “‘I want to 
reach the truth. I have been hasty. I 
should not have asked you for an answer 
now. Give it me in a few days—a week — 
when you choose. You are so young. You 
have been so isolated. It would break my 
heart if you should discover too late that 
you have made a fatal mistake. Let me 
leave you for a while.”’, 


**No, no!” she interrupted. ‘I know it 
allnow. I” —her voice fell to a whisper, 
and she shunned his wistful look —I do love 
you, Allan, I want no time. Do you be 
lieve me?”’ 

The kiss that he pressed on her lips wag 
enough; and Cora was all but perfectly hap. 
py in the assurance that her love was no 
longer doubted, — all but perfectly happy, 
not quite. The girl’s sensitive spirit stil) 
chafed under the knowledge that she bad 
been unjust. 

** Allan,’’ she said presently, ‘‘it makes 
me unhappy to think of the manner in 
which I have behaved to you. I would 
have drawn back after a time, but I could 
not. Even when you carried me over the 
brook, it seemed so ungrateful to go on as 
before; but to alter my conduct was much 
more difficult than ever, I seemed afraid 
of you; and then I thought —I feared’ — 

** You feared | should believe you were 
learning to love me?” supplied her cousin, 
smiling, as she faltered and paused, 

** Yes, Allan.” 

* Poor little one! Well, never mind. f£ 
bear you no malice for all your pretty haugh- 
ty ways. You have repaid me so hand- 
somely that you leave me no ground of 
complaint. And now you are sure that 
you don’t mind even Aunt Lynn's ti- 
umph?”’ 

* No,” said Cora softly; **I don’t mind 
anything now. You have forgiven me, and 
that is quite enough.” 

“Or you me? Which is it, coz? Be- 
cause, after all, I did come to seek a bride, 
only I did not come in the Caesar vein, 
* Veni, vidi, vici.’” 

**That makes all the difference,’ Cora 
observed innocently. 

And so the time passed, as such golden 
times do pass, 

The sun was sinking when Allan Proctor 


"and his young cousin returned to the house. 


Mrs. Lynn met them in the hall, 

* You have made a day of it,’’ she said, 
adding w Proctor as Cora ran away, “t 
hope she has made your last day more 
pleasant to you, Allan,’’ 

*“She has made it,” declared Proctor, 
“the happiest day of my life. Don’t be 
amazed. And, my dear hostess, may I of- 
fer you a little bit of advice? The next 
time you have a young, high-spirited girl to 
look after, don’t tell her to be a ripe cherry 
to drop into the mouth of the first well-to-do 
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cavalier that comes her way; and witha 
vow he passed her by, leaving fer dumb 
with astonishment. 

Cora Proctor is the belle of the season, 
At Paris and Vienna she is called **la belle 
Proctor.” But wealth and dignity have 
not spoiled her. She is happiest — girl- 
bride that she is— when she gets down to 
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the surf, she bare-footed and drenched with 
spray, and Allan sometimes asks her when 
she means to be grave. , 
**[ don’t know,”’ she says on one such oc- 
casion, shaking her long curls as she stands 
with the water washing round her ankles, 
and Bar expectant by her side: ‘not 
while I can enjoy a dance by the sea; and, 


the sea-side with her husband, and roams 
along the cliffs; and oe of her greatest de- 
lights is to have a romp with her dogs in 


though I am more than twenty now, I 
don’t feel like a woman. Come, Bar and 
Luath, another race!’ 


- 


THE SONG OF THE CLERK. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES STEADMAN, 


Necessity, with harsh decree, 

Has made a city clerk of me. 
O cruel fate! 

To reach my oftice daily I 

An early train must travel by: 
It leaves at eight. 


All day I sit with pendant head, 
And write in ledgers ruled in red, ‘ 
And add them up. 
I often grumble when I think 
How full of black and scarlet ink 
. Fate fills my cup. 


And then [ envy idle folk, 
Whose necks are free from labor's yoke; 
Who ’ve nought to do 
The whole year long but dine and dance, 
Dress, drive, and dream, and sometimes glance 
The papers through. 


But when the heats of summer wane, 
And I ’ve a fortnight by the main, 
Or in the fields, 
I feel at once the pleasure keen 
Which sudden change of air and scene 
The toiler yields. 


The Dead-Sea fruit is his whe strays 

Along life’s tlat and idle ways 
From dawn to dark; 

But once a year two joyous weeks 

Can compensate for fortune’s freaks 
The city clerk. 


nY 


The story was told to me by Captain De- 
voll, who was himeelf the principal actor in 
ite scenes, and who ie «til! living to attest 
ite truth, if need be. 


wae at the time boat-eteerer in the 


** Parachute, and belonged to the larboard- 
boat, which was headed by Tom Anthony, 
our mate, as «mart a whaleman as could be 
found throughout all the fleet. We struck 


a large sperm whaie near the equator, and 
had given him his death-wound with the 
lance, but in hauling near enough for that 
purpose had received an ugly viow from his 
fluke, which stove in a couple of streaks of 
the light cedar board in our frail craft. A 
moment was sufficient to show that she was 
filling, and that bailing was quite useless. 

The other boats were near at hand, and 
the second mate had already fastened to the 
whale; but, although his spout was tinged 
with blood, he still proved a tough and live- 
ly subject, starting off with race-horse speed, 
and always working to windward. 

There was nothing for us to do but cut 
our line, for our boat, despite our efforts, 
was now full above the thwarts. As soon 
as the starboard-boat could get near to us, 
the mate transferred himself and crew to 
her, desiring to get on board the ship, which 
was lying to for that purpose, although the 
whale, with the waist and bow boats in tow, 
had already crossed her stern, bound to 
windward, and showing as yet no abate- 
ment of his speed. 

*Devoll,” said Mr. Anthony, ‘1 want 
you to stay on the boat, and secure every- 
thing as far as you can, and stay here until 
Wwe come to you with the ship. The old 
man won’t run off at present, but will keep 
working to windward until the whaie turns 
up. Keep your waif set, and we will have 
the run of you ail the time.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered cheerfully, for 
the whole arrangement was looked upon by 
whalemen as a mere matter of course in the 
line of duty. 

It was not the first time in my own expe- 
rience that I had been left adrift under sim- 
ilar circumstances. And so the starboard- 
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boat, loaded to her gunwaies with her 


double crew, pulled away for the ship, 
which was lying aback, within a mile and a 
hall of me 

The oars of our boat bad been run 


athwart the gunwaies, and lashed down by 
lanyards rigged for the very purpose of 
meeting an emergency like this. The oat 
was thus secured from roliing over, as she 
otherwise might have done, lying now com- 
pletely water-logged, and her gunwales just 
level with the sea, 

I obeyed the mate's orders by securing in 
its place everything which might be liable 
to float away, and then planting my waif or 
flag on the logger-head, [ sat down by it on 
the stern-sheets, being in a position a little 
higher than the other parts of the boat, like 
a small island rising just above the sea- 
level. 

Sharks were numerous around me, and 
bold in their approaches; but they were of 
the common, gray species, and I did not 
stand in much fear of them. Now and 
then, as one appeared too familiar, I would 
rap him over the nose with a paddle; but 
after a while I had a new source of anxiety 
which kept my attention fixed upon the ma- 
noeuvres of the ship. 

She had taken up the starboard-boat, and 
while she was being secured on the cranes 
had filled her maintopsail, and made sail on 
a wind to work up toward the fast-boats. 
The whale must be secured first, if possible, 
and the stoven boat in my charge, being di- 
rectly under her Jee, could be taken care of 
afterward. 

But it was getting quite late in the day, 
and the whale Jed the boats a long and wea- 
ry siege before he gave up the ghost. To 
add to my-uneasiness, a dark squall loomed 
up on the weather horizon, and soon as- 
sumed rather a threatening appearance. I 
could do absolutely nothing but await the 
progress of events; and this very inaction 
was terrible. 

The sun had already dipped before the 
squall struck the ship, and at my last view 

of her she had already taken in gll her light 
canvas, and appeared’ to be quite near the 
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fast boats, though from my low position at 
the surface of the ocean my horizon of vis- 
ion was not very extensive. But the squall 
and night coming on together, completely 
hid everything from view, and, unlike most 
tropical this was a jong one, lasting, 
as near as | could judge, two or three hours. 
The force of the wind was wot great, after 
the first puff was over; but the rain poured 
down in torrents, and everything was 
shrouded in inky darkness. | bad no 
means of setting a light, even after the rain 
was over, for the water bad found ite way 
into the lantern-keg lashed underneath the 
stern-sheets, and everything it contained 
was soaked so a8 to be useless. 

I strained my eyes to get a glimpse of the 
ship, or of a signal-light; but ail to no pur- 
pose. My situation was now such as to fill 
my mind with great anxiety, and this anxi- 
ety became the more terrible when, after 
some hours had passed, I discovered by the 
bearings of several stars which had come 
into view that the wind had completely 
shifted. The long and heavy squall had 
preceded this great change, and what is 
known as the westerly monsoon had set in, 


blowing quite counter to the prevailing 


trade winds, I was now, therefore, well to 
windward of the ship. 

I could do nothing by attempting to carry 
the sail, and run to leeward; for the boat, 
completely submerged, would be entirely 
unmanageable as soonfas the mast should be 
stepped. Lying as she was, I should drift 
off to leeward some distance before day- 
light; but if the ship lay with the whale 
alongside she would drift faster than my 
boat. If she made sail to beat up, towing 
the whale, her progress would be slow, and 
a little miscalculation might cause her to 
pass me too far off for a signal-lantern to 
be seen. Even if I saw it I had no possible 
means of answering it, or of making known 
my own position. I could do nothing but 
sit where I was, just out of reach of the 
sharks, and blow fierce blasts from time to 
time on the little tin fog-horn, 

Thus the terribly anxious hours wore 
away until, in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, I heard the sound of a gun several 
miles distant, and apparently dead to wind- 
ward of me. 

To waste any more breath in blowing my 
tin pipes would be sheer folly. The ship 
had passed me, and there was no hope ex- 
cept in the chance of her returning to lee- 
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ward again during the day. I listened in- 
tently, but heard no more guns; and when 
daylight broke, and the sun came up clear 
and bright, there was nothing to be seen. 1 
was alone upon the broad ocean, 

There was some water in the boat-keg, 
which I bad taken care to secure as high up 
as possible, at my side, and now found it 
tolerably good, though a little brackish from 
the sea-water which had found ite way inte 
it when the boat first sank. A few hard 
biscuits In a tarpaulin bag bed ao been 
taken care of in a partially damaged state, 
and thus | satisfied the immediate cravings 
of nature. opened the wet sail, and fee 
tooned it in such a way as to afford some 
shelter from the rays of a tropical sun, and 
thus I spent the whole day alternating ve- 
tween hope and despair, and straining my 
vision to the utmost in a vain wish that re- 
lief might come. After a last look around 
the horizon at nightfall I lay down quite 
exhausted, and taking a turn of rope around 
my body and the loggerhead, to guard 
against the possibility of rolling off into the 
sea, soon fell into the deep sleep which I so 
much needed. 

My slumber continued sound and un- 
broken for many hours, for the first streaks 
of approaching day were apparent in the sky 
when I became conscious of the sound of a 
faint human voice close at hand, I jumped 
to my feet, all aglow with excitement, and 
there, looming in gray darkness, within half 
a stone’s throw of me, lay a boat or canoe 
of some sort, in which I presently made out 
four human figures. They appeared to be 


resting on their paddles, and looking at me ~ 


in silence. 

** Hollo!’ I roared with all the force of a 
pair of lungs which in those days were none 
of the weakest. ‘* Boat ahoy!’’ 

No reply was made to me, but some words 
were exchanged between those in the ca- 
noe, and I heard the voice of a female, I 
took in the situation at once. I knew that 
the ship on the day when we struck the 
whale was not far from the most weatherly 
island of the Gilbert group, for I had over- 
heard the mate say as much; though I was 
not in the habit of interesting myself at all 
in the navigation department. This, then, 
must be a canoe from one of these islands 
with a party who had lost their reckoning, 
and got adrift, as I had heard was quite 
often the case. I continued to hail them, 
saying everything I could to make them 
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come nearer; but, as all this was said in 
English, it might as well have been Greek 
to them, as their own jumble of guttural 
sounds was to my ears and understanding. 

They continued to be very shy and wary 
as long as it was dark, and our parley in un- 
known tongues was not at all satisfactory. 
But after having reconnoitred by daylight 
they ventured to paddle up alongside of my 
sunken craft, and we began to understand 
each other somewhat better. 

There were two men and two women in 
the carroe, all very aged, and perfectly hide- 
ous in appearance. One of the women was 
humpbacked, and one of the men a very 
dwarf in stature, while the taller man had 
jost one eye, and the best-looking woman 
had a deformity in one foot. 

It was a complete mystery to me what 
this crew of old and nearly helpless people 
were doing out in this frail shallop so far 
from land, — whence they came, or whither 
bound, 

The one-eyed man pointed to a cut on his 
breast in the form of a cross, and seemed to 
jay particular stress upon this in way of ex- 
planation; but I was none the wiser for all 
this jargon. I now observed that all four 
of my new acquaintances had this peculiar 
cross on the breast, the wounds being ap- 
parently still raw and sore, as if recently 
made. 

They had been out, by their own account, 
only three days, and had a stock of food, in 
the form of sheets of sweet paste rolled up 
like leather, sufficient to last them three or 
four days more, with six cocoanut-shells 
full of water, of which they were very care- 
ful, now and then barely wetting their 
parched lips with it. 

I could not learn that they were bound to 
any particular place, or had any special ob- 
ject in drifting upon the ocean. As they 
appeared to be in no hurry, but to take their 
cast-away life very coolly, I kept them in 
company with me all day, and at night 
made their canoe fast to the loggerhead, 
while we all slept, more or less, though one 
or two were at al! times on the look-out, 
But another morning came clear and pleas- 
ant, and still no sign of the “ Parachute,” 
which I doubted not must be cruising the 
ground over in search of me. 

I now proposed to my stoical old cripples 
to abandon my own craft, and ship on board 
of theirs; for the canoe was ample enough 
to accommodate me, and I thought we 
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might reach land somewhere. At any rate, 
the chance for life was much better than 
where I then was, to die of hunger and 
thirst, without the power even to make an 
effort. 

The old people received the proposal quite 
as calmly as they did everything else, seem- 
ing neither pleased nor displeased. It was 
enough for me that they raised no objection, 
and I at once transferred myself to the ca- 
noe, taking the boat-keg, still containing a 
gallon or more of water. I alsv took a boat- 
hook and a couple of paddles, abandoning 
everything else to its fate. 

As I jumped into the canoe I gave her a 
shove off from the boat, and then, seizing a 
paddle, began to ply it lustily, heading 
southward as nearly as I could estimate the 
course, for I judged our chance was good of 
finding land in that direction. 

The monsoon had blown out, and we now 
had the regular trade winds which are to be 
looked for in that part of the ocean. 

It was soon evident that I could not get 
much help from my companions in propel- 
ling the canoe, for not only were they all 
old and feeble, but they seemed to have no 
desire to exert themselves, and did not care 
which way the craft went, or whether she 
went at all, I was more mystified at this 
apathy, which so contrasted with my own 
eagerness to be doing something, and I con- 
fess I had half a mind to knock them all on 
the head, throw them over to the sharks, 
and take sole charge of the canoe myself, I 
thought better of that, however, and kept 
on good terms with them all. 

Our boat was but a rickety affair, and was 
built, like all those used at this group of 
islands, of hundreds of small pieces of wood 
lashed together,—for there are no trees 
growing there suitable for making dug-outs. 
The whole fabric is full of small holes; for 
the seizings, which lash the various pieces 
together, and to stop these holes, a kind of 
mortar or cement is used. 

But the canoes are never tight. It is, as 
sailors would say, ‘‘ pump, or sink,’’ at all 
times; and in our case the old humpbacked 
woman was almost constantly employed in 
bailing. 

These canoes are generally propelled by a 
large leg-of-mutton sail, made of matting, 
under which they can make very swift head- 
way; but these old people, for what cause I 
did not then understand, were at sea with- 
out any sail, and had nothing to depend 
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wpon but the paddles in their feeble hands. 
I kept up my spirits with the thought that 
I was rather better off now than when lying 
on the sunken boat; but I was hardly less 
lonely than before, for there was nothing 
attractive about my fellow-voyagers, and 
we were very indifferent company for each 
other. 

The weather continued moderate, how- 
ever, and at times I plied my paddles, going 
always in a southerly direction; but this, 
after all, was of little consequence, and I de- 
cided that I might as well save my strength, 
and let her drift whither she would, always 
keeping a sharp lookout, ‘ 

Thus matters went on for two days, and 
-our little stock of food and water was grow- 
ing beautifully less, though we kept our- 
selves on very short allowances. 

During the second night we heard what I 
was sure must be the roar of breakers on a 
coral reef, and the sound filled me with new 
life. I headed the canoe in the direction of 
the sound, and putting my strength to the 
paddles tried to infuse some of my own 
spirit into the savages; but, to my utter as- 
tonishment, they appeared disposed to work 
against me, and to turn the boat’s head ina 
different direction. 

I soon became convinced that they as well 
as myself heard the roar of breakers, and 
knew of the near vicinity of land, but did 
not want to approach it. I was more than 
ever mystified, and felt again the impulse to 
pitch them all into the sea, —for I had no 
stomach for starving to death in a canoe to 
gratify any eccentricity of those old block- 
heads. I was young and vigorous, and the 
love of life was all-powerful within me. 

They jabbered and sputtered and pointed 
to those ugly wounds on their breasts; but I 
‘was quite at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of it all. 

The noise of the breakers gradually grew 
jouder, and it was plain that the current 
was setting us bodily toward the island. 

So I gave up exerting myself, and waited 
quietly for daylight. And there, looming 
in the mist of the morning, lay a low coral 
island, with cocoanut and pandanus trees, 
within three miles of us,—a sight which, 
while it filled me with hope and éelight, 
seemed to plunge the old people into a kind 
of stupor. They all sat with their gaze 
fixed upon the island, and now and then 
exchanged a few words in low, guttural 
‘tones, without the slightest animation. 
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Soon a canoe, under sail, was seen ap- 
proaching us, then another, and then the 
faces of my companions became more ex- 
pressive, and there was more earnestness in 
their conferences. The old lady with the 
club-foot made a few convulsive dips of her 
paddle in the water, as if to attempt escape: 
but the others apparently convinced her of 
her folly by a few words spoken, as I 
thought, in a tone of reproach; and, giving 
up all efforts, she sat like the rest awaiting 
the coming of the canoes from the islands, 

The first one which bore down upon us 
was manned by six men, who went so wild 
with excitement as they saw what sort of 
prize had fallen into their hands, and roared 
and shouted so fiercely for the information 
of their friends in the rear, that I thought 
Bedlam had indeed broken loose, I was 
not without some fears as to the treatment 
I should receive from these barbarians, but 
my anxiety for my own safety was quite 
overborne by my curiosity to know the 
meaning of the strange voyage of my aged 
comrades, 

The second canoe that came within hail 
contained amon- its crew a black man, —a 
tall, wiry fellow, naked, like the islanders, 
but evidently, from his speech, an Ameri- 
can negro. He addressed himself at once 
to me, eager to know how I came to be in 
such strange company, and a few words 
were sufficicient to explain it to him. He 
then satisfied my curiosity about the old 
people, revealing to me a chapter of the 
horrors of barbarian life of which I had 
heard and read, but which I had never un- 
til now fully realized. 

The negro, whose name was Jake, had 
been living for two years on the island of 
Arorai, — known to seamen as Hope Island, 
— which was now in sight. The old folks, 
it appeared, had been set adrift from By- 
ron’s, which lay in a northeasterly direction 
from us. It was a general custom, he said, 
on the islands of this group to call the tribe 
together two or three times a year, and act 
upon the case of all those who appeared to 
be superannuated. 

Old men and women who had quite out- 
lived their usefulness, so as to become a 
burden upon the community, and had not 
seen the propriety of dying when they ought 
to have dune so, were put into old canoes, 
with a small stock of provisions and water, 
and with solemn ceremonies were pushed 
out into the Pacific Ocean to take their 
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chance. Each person so condemned to be 
cast upon the waters received the mark of 
the cross on the breast, deeply cut with a 
shark’s tooth, and this mark being well un- 
derstood at all the islands of the group ren- 
dered the persons liable to be put to death 
at sight. 

None of the tribes ever killed their own 
invalids or aged people, but all looked upon 
it as a religious duty to kill all those with 
the fatal mark upon them who might fall in 
their way after having been set adrift from 
any other island. 

“These old people will be killed within 
twenty-four hours after they land,’’ said he. 
‘*They will be well fed and cared for to- 
night, and everything done to get their 
minds in the right state for the sacrifice, 
and a grand pow-wow will be held over 
them at the council-house up there; but to- 
morrow morning they will all be speared or 
stoned to death at sunrise.”’ 

“This is too horrible,’’ said I, “‘even to 
think of!” 

“*Not at all,’ he answered, “after you 
once get used to thinking of it. You see, 
the old codgers don’t mind this kind of 
death very much, but take it as a matter of 
course, It’s the law of all the islands.’’ 

“* And what will be done with me?” I in- 
quired. 

For I had been so absorbed by these hor- 
rors which the black had told me that I had 
not until now asked what was to be my 
fate. 

“Oh, you’re in no danger if you carry 
sail so as to get the right side of the old fel- 
lows in authority. I ran away from a ship 
and came ashore here three years ago, and 
here I am alive yet, —though I must allow 
that I have often been in a tight place, and 
several times would have sold my life 


mighty cheap. But about that boat of 


yours that you left drifting? If we could 
get her now she would be the greatest prize 
we could have to use in the lagoon. Don’t 
you suppose we could find her if we started 
out with the canoes today, and spread our 
chances? You could n’t have been at a 
great distance from this island, for you ’ve 
been only one day and night in the canoe, 
and, having no sail, you must have come 
here mostly by the drift of the southwest 
current.’’ 

“That’s true,” said I. “I don’t think 
the boat is more than twenty-five or thirty 
miles from us,—not so far, indeed; for of 
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course she has been drifting this way all the 
time.” 

By this time our party had become quite- 
numerous, several more canoes having join- 
ed us, and the old folks were taken in charge 
with some ceremony, — being placed under 
strong escort in the middle of the fleet. I 
got into the canoe with Jake and his gang,. 
and we started off for the shore amid a cho- 
rus of wild yells, constantly swelling by the- 
addition of re-enforcements, — for all the ca- 
noes seemed mustering as if for a grand re- 
gatta. 

But the recovery of the sunken boat was 
the subject always uppermost in Jake’s 
mind, and he held long conferences in the 
native gibberish with a stout chief who plied 
the forward paddle, and who he told me was 
his special friend and protector, 

Jake soon announced to me that they had 
arranged the matter together, and would. 
start on the expedition as soon as they 
could make the little preparations neces- 
sary. 

The scene after we entered the lagoon. 
was one of rare beauty, and entirely novel 
to my eyes; but my mind was so full of 
anxiety about my own future, and of horror 
at the fate in store for the poor old Byron 
Islanders, that I had no enjoyment of it. 
The wretched victims, still as stupid and 
stoical as ever, were hurried away among 
an excited rabble as soon as they landed, 
the women and children of all ages joining 
in the hue and cry, —for these slaughters 
of the ancients are always occasions of jubi- 


lee, 

But the negro and Tackatoo, his friend, 
took me in another direction; and I was not 
sorry to feel myself under their special care. 
Jake’s cupidity was greatiy excited about 
the boat, the very prize which he desired to 


own, and one which he could never buy 


from any passing ship. If we could find 
her, and take her back to Arorai, she might 
be repaired by any sailor of ordinary skill. 
After refreshing ourselves we put a stock 
of provisions and water into the canoe, and 
within an hour after landing were again 


paddling out of the lagoon, bound away in 
quest of the disabled whale-boat. I saw no 
more of the old men and women from By- 
ron’s Island; but Jake told me that their 
doom was fixed: they were to die at sunrise 
next morning, and I had no desire to wit- 


ness their murder, 
Jake and I were together in ohe canoe, 


“Tackatoo having charge of the other, both 
‘eing well provided with sails, and haying a 
verew of six paddle-men to each. With a fa- 
voring breeze we skimmed away to the 
northward at such a rate that within two 
hours we had seen the island nearly below 
the horizon, the tops of the distant cocoa- 
nut trees appearing to grow directly out of 
the sea, 

We had separated, running on parallel 
courses about two miles apart, so as to 
spread the chances of catching sight of the 
waif, or flag, which I had left still floating 
above the loggerhead when [ abandoned the 
boat. When we judged ourselves fifteen 
miles from Arorai, — having long since lost 
sight of it entirely, — we diverged still more, 
-making stretches or zig-zag courses, but 
still working on a general northerly course 
through the afterhoon. 

It was nearly sundown when Tackatoo, 
who was then in advance of us, made a sig- 
nal for us to close with him, for he had dis- 
covered the prize. 

We were alongside of the sunken boat in 
half an hour more; and took full possession, 
finding everything much the same as I had 
left it. 

We had hoped to be able to stop the leaks 
with a quantity of the mortar such as is 
used for the canoes, and which we had 
brought with us for that purpose. In this 
case we might have kept her free by bail- 
ing, and thus gone back in triumph. But 
this, after much effort, we found to be im- 
possible, and there was no better course 
than to take her in tow, water-logged as she 
was. 

I got into her myself, taking some water 
and a bunch of cocoanuts with me, and took 
-up my old position on the stern-sheets to 


control her with the steering-oars, while the 


two canoes hooked on, one ahead of the 


other, like a strong team, exerted all the 
power of their great sails and paddles. 

But our progress was necessarily very 
slow, and it soon shut dark, with only the 
stars to steer by, and a long night before us, 
though the weather was warm and pleasant 
enough. 

Tackatoo led the van of the fleet, and 
seemed to have perfect confidence in his 
- ability to navigate us back to the island. 

Thus we jogged on for several hours, 

‘while my mind ran upon the prospects 
ahead of me in the near future, — which, I 
‘must say, were not at all to my taste. I 
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thought of the barbarity which demanded, 
as a sort of religious duty, that the old peo- 
ple cast upon their shores should be put to 
death, while those of their own tribe and 
kin who became superannuated must in 
like manner be set adrift to take their 
chance of perishing by sea or savage. 

I had always held the beach-comber’s life 
in contempt, and did not at all relish the 
thought of existing at the mercy of such 
heathen, any one of whom might, at short 
notice, take it into his eccentric pate to 
knock me on the head with a lump of coral, 
or impale me upon his spear. 

It must have been past midnight when 
my attention was attracted by a flash of 
light against the dark sky to windward, I 
was not the only one who saw it, for I 
heard the grunting comments of those in 
the canoe ahead of me; but when I called 
out to Jake to ask his opinion he at once 
ignored the whole matter. But it was not 
long before it was seen again and again, ev- 
idently coming nearer to us; and now the 
odor of scraps and boiling oil, always so 
grateful to the whalemen’s senses, came 
down on the breeze. It was a ship boiling, 
and, by the appearance of things, she must 
pass very near to us. 

Of course all the party but myself were 
interested in letting her pass without knowl- 
edge of our presence, while I was equally 
determined to communicate with her, even 
at a great risk of my life. On she came, 
until in the flashes of light portions of her 
sails and rigging could be seen, 

I heard a few earnest words pass between 
the black and Tackatoo, and presently per- 
ceived the canoe of the latter, which until 
now had been leading, drifting silently down 
toward me. The intention was evidently 
to surprise and secure me before I could 
give the alarm, 

The moment for action had come, I 
rushed to the bow of the boat, severed with 
a single cut the warp by which I was being 
towed, raised the tin fog-horn te my lips, 
and sent a long blast through it. I then 
caught up the boat-spade, —a terrible weap- 
on in the hands of a desperate man, — and, 
taking my position amidships, up to my 
waist in water, stood at bay, resolved to 
fight to the last for liberty. 

My determined attitude caused a hesita- 
tion on the part of my savage assailants, 
and I improved every moment of the delay 


by sounding repeated blasts on the horn. 
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My defensive position was a strong one, 
I bad a long, slender warp attached to the 
pole of the spade expressly for darting and 
hauling it back, — while those in the canoe 
had no weapon with them more effective 
than paddles, at which I could laugh. 

My horn was already heard by those on 
board, for the fire-light now showed several 
men on the bow and knight-heads, as if 
looking eagerly for something. I had a ca- 
noe and six men on each side of me, watch- 
ing for an advantage; but it was plain to 
my foes that if either of them ventured be- 
yond safe limits some of the party must al- 
most certainly lose their lives before they 
could overpower me, and indeed, if the ship 
interfered in the contest, they would stand 
no chance at all. 

Something must be done quickly, and 
Jake made a bold push by a couple of 
strokes of his paddies, bringing him within 
easy dart of me. My spade missed him, but 
a yell of mortal agony told that one of his 
boat’s crew had probably paid for his rash- 
ness with his life. While in the act of 
hauling back my weapon, a paddle, hurled 
from the canoe on the other side, struck me 
on the shoulder; but as I faced about, ready 
for another dart, the wary Tackatoo and his 
boats were slipping swiftly away into the 
darkness, and my warp brought up with a 
jerk, the spade falling short of its mark. 
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I was safe, for the ship—my own ship, 
the ‘@Parachute’”’ — was rounding to, and 
lowering a boat to come to the rescue, and 
the light of her try-fires fell upon the two- 
great sails of matting receding in the dis- 
tance as the barbarians fled with all speed, 
abandoning any further attempt to save the- 
much-coveted whale-boat. 

**Hollo, Devoll!’’ cried Mr. Anthony, as 
he recognized me; what have you been 
doing, — been fighting sharks ali this 
time?” 

**Human sharks,” said I. ‘* There they 
go; you see their sails looming up duwn 
yonder. You were just in time to save me 
from being carried back to Arorai. I have- 
been there once already.’’ 

roared the mate, 
have been dreaming, my boy.” 

** Well, if your shoulder was as lame as- 
mine, you ’d know it was no dream; and I 
reckon one poor savage, cut open with this. 

at-spade, has found it a most dreadful re- 
ality.”’ 

“Well, never mind; keep the yarn until 
we get aboard, and then we’ll all listen to 
it. I’ve got back my favorite boat, and it 
will be as good as new with a little tinker- 
ing, and, what ’s more to the purpose, we 
*ve got you safe and sound, when we all 
thought you had gone to Davy Jones’s lock- 
er long ago.”’ 


** You must. 


“« Just stand aside a wee bit, sirr: there’s 

twa doctors here.” 
The speaker was a policeman. I was the 

individual who had gotten inconveniently 


in the way of the “‘twa doctors,’”’ and the 
scene and the circumstances were as fol- 
low: — 

I had%een on a walking and fishing tour 
up Donside, and had returned one after- 
noon to the city. I suppose that, in my 
suit of humble tweed, and boots rendered 
less imposing from a coat of dust, it did not 
strike the policeman that I was a person of 
very much consequence, hence his remark. 
A gentleman had suddenly dropped in- 
sensible in the street, and a little mob, 
which I helped to compose, had gathered 
around him. 


THE VALUE OF SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


The ‘‘twa doctors,’”? whom I hastened to 
give place to, were evidently fledglings, if 
not indeed merely medica] students, They 
were dressed in the excess of fashion, with 


hats and collars of unexceptionable shape, 
and boots —oh, dear! Ifelt quite ashamed 


of mine. But the dandy doctors had the 
poor man carried into a shop, I following, 
partly out of curiosity, and partly in the 
hope that I might be of some little use. 
Now of all preposterous positions in which 
to place an insensible subject, what should 
the “‘ twa doctors” do, but stick the patient 
upright in a chair with his head on his 
breast, and in well-mouthed English, coolly 
begin to learnedly discuss the probable na- 
turn of his seizure. “It might“be apo- 
plexy; or it might be syncope; but then, 


on the other hand, it might be heart com- 
plaint.’”? And so on, and so forth. 

But, as it so happened, my interference 
was not wanted. From a back room, in 
bustied the shopkeeper’s wife herself, a 
kind-hearted, true woman evidently, and 
evidently too a born nurse. She took in 
the situation at a glance; in a few moments 
the sufferer was conveyed into an inner 
room, and stretched on the sofa, with his 
head on a level with his body, the windows 
were thrown wide open, collar and neck-tie 
were loosened, water was dashed on the 
face, ammonia, in the humble garb of 
smelling-salts, held to his nostrils, and a 
little brandy and water allowed to trickle 
down the throat; and in avery short time 1 
had the satisfaction of hearing the poor man 
sigh, and after a time he opened his eyes. 
I likewise had the satisfaction of seeing the 
**twa doctors’ take their departure, look- 
ing so absurd and foolish that I almost pit- 
ied them. I trust it was a lesson they did 
not soon forget. But I thought, asI walked 
back to my hotel, how invaluable that 
cleanly, bustling, smart, wee lady would be 
in a sick-chamber, and what a blessing for 
a medical man to have a second lieutenant 
like her to carry out his orders; for be it re- 
membered that in sickness, scientific, sen- 
sible nursing is one-half the battle. ‘I am 
pretty sure,’’ I eontiuued to muse, ‘that 
everything about a sick-room would be as 
cheerful .as cheerful could be, the bed spread 
tidy and clean, the jinen aired, and the win- 
dows down withoutadraught. She herself, 
I am sure, would never wear a gloomy dress 
of black, nor a gown that rustled, nor shoes 
that creaked, nor would she whisper, nor 
ever look sad and mysterious, nor even 
seem to doubt the efficacy of the treatment, 
but ever seem confident of a quick return 
to the pleasant paths of health. No food 
would be cooked in the room; the bedroom 
utensils would be always kept covered, and 
no slop-pail ever appear inside the doorway. 
Nor with all this would she be over-indul- 
gent, and the doctor’s word would be law, 
and his orders carried out faithfully and to 


the letter. 

Now by beginning my paper in this fash- 
ion, I own that I have taken an unaccount- 
ably roundabout way of getting to the text 
of my present sermon, which is merely this: 
never despise simple measures and simple 
remedies, for they have saved many a val- 
uable life. I say this without prejudice to 
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the value of more scientific remedies in 
more skillful hands, By all means in every 
case of illness, that looks in the least serious, 
call in a regular practitioner, but neverthe- 
less there are many things connected with 
medicine and the treatment of disease, that 
every wife or mother ought to know. 

When our first parents, on account of 
their own pride and disobedience, were ex- 
pelled from the gates of Eden, and were 
obliged to earn their bread with the sweat of 
their brows, it was not long, you may be 
sure, before sickness followed on the heels 
of sorrow. None, probably, of the more 
terrible diseases that decimate the ranks of 
people now-a-days, diseases that have grown 
out of ages of disregard or ignorance of the 
common rules of health,”but troubles and 
complaints of a lesser order; yet had they 
all around them, presented to them by the 
bounteous hand of Nature, every requisite 
in a simple way for the prevention or alle- 
viation of bodily distress, It could not have 
been long, for instance, ere they found out 
the medical value of fruit, or the life-reviv- 
ing, health-giving virtues of water. Ripe 
fruits, eaten belore breakfast of a summer’s 
morning, form a most delightful and cooling 
aperient. A few stewed prunes, eaten after 
dinner on a winter’s afternoon, are often 
better far than the best of pills. Indeed 
there are no medicines that are more abused 
than purgatives. Necessary they some- 
times are, but only when exercise, with a 
due supply of fresh, well-cooked green veg- 
etables, has failed to give relief. It should 
not be forgotten, either, that the habit of 
using aperients is one that grows upon the 
system, a state of matters that should not 
be tolerated. The simplest aperients are 
the best. Blue pill and podophyllin are in 
my opinion undeservedly favorites, and 
their use ought often to be discarded, in fa- 


vor of mild doses of castor-oil, the disagree- 
able flavor of which may be disguised by 
taking it floating on some cordial spirit, or 
else on well-spiced beef-tea. A dessert- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, with half the 
quantity of carbonate of soda, in a tumbler 
of water, is a gentle laxative if taken be- 
fore breakfast. Some of the bitter waters, 
as those of Pullna or Friedrichshall, as im- 
ported and sold by chemists, are in many 
cases very valuable aperients, and always 
certain in their action. 

Of all diseases incident to our country at 
this season of the year, those to which the 
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generic name of ‘‘colds”’ is given are the 
most common. And yet, if taken in time, 
nothing is more easily got over. As soon 
as the chilliness, with the slight fever, the 
aching of the bones, and general feeling of 
illness, appear, no time should be lost in 
driving the enemy from his stronghold. A 
full dose of quinine can do naught save 
good, a mustard foot-bath, ten grains of Do- 
ver’s powder, and a nice warm ginger drink 
with a glass of sherry or claret in it, will 
generally induce perspiration, and even 
sleep; and the patient will awake in the 
morning a little weak, but well. What an 
amount of good a large mustard poultice of- 
ten does when applied to the chest, when it 
feels tight and dry, or simple friction with 
turpentine poured over a morsel of flannel 
wrung from hot water! Colds may usually 
be prevented by ordinary care; those sub- 
ject to them should always have dry, warm 
feet, and protect the arms and chest by flan- 
nel, Cod-liver oil in moderate doses, with 
ashort course of sirup of iodide of iron, or 
some simple bitter tonic, taken in Novem- 
ber, is a good protection and shield against 
the rigors of the coming winter. 

I believe that persons who are in the habit 
of using the cold bath every morning regu- 
larly, as soon as they jnmp out of bed, sel- 
dom suffer from colds, or from cold itself — 
that is, they can bear the latter better than 
if they took no bath. The ordinary matuti- 
nal bath is of great service in old-standing 
cases of asthma; if the water is mixed with 
a portion of sea-salt it will be all the more 
valuable. Nervous diseases and hysteria 
are greatly benefited by the use of the show- 
er-bath, or sponge-bath, and so is nearly 
every ailment in which there is a want of 
tone in the system, always provided that 
there is no internal disease. 

There is a class of cases with which we 
medical men not unfrequently meet, the 
sufferers in which are young men of the 
ages of from seventeen to twenty or over, 
who have, perhaps from over-study, fallen 
into a state of nervous and mental depress- 
ion, and are but little able or willing on 
that account to follow their usual avoca- 
tions. They suffer occasionally from dim- 
ness of sight, noises in the head, loss of 
memory, transient giddiness, headaches, 
and a variety of mental distresses too te- 
dious to name, while at the same time their 
digestive organs are much out of order. 


The treatment to be adopted is simple 
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enough: the bath every morning, beginning 
with the tepid and getting gradually down 
to the cold; enforced exercise, but exercise 
with an aim, consequently the best form is 
some kind of manly game, early hours, and 
temperance in everything. Cod-liver oil, 
taken for months, does great good in such 
cases, and an occasional course of tonics — 
not iron— probably the best is the hypo- 
phosphite of soda, with phosphoric acid, 
and a bitter tonic. The compound infusion 
of oranges, which forms such a pleasant and 
useful adjunct to many tonic medicines, is 
easily made as follows: Take of bitter-or- 
ange-pee) cut small a quarter of an ounce, 
lemon-peel fresh and cut small a dram, 
bruised cloves half a dram. Infuse like 
tea in half a pint of boiling water for fifteen 
minutes. 

Every housewife should know, or does 
know, the value of what is called “‘a good 
sweat,”’ especially when followed by sleep. 
An easy way of securing this is to wring a 
blanket out of hot water, and wrap it round 
the patient’s body, packing him round with 
three or more dry blankets. After he has 
lain in these for half an hour, he must be 
rubbed dry with hot towels, and afterward 
tucked up comfortably for the night. 

The mustard foot-bath is a well-known 
remedy and a very useful one in cases 
of headaches, congestion of the head or of 
the chest, as at the commencement of com- 
mon colds, About two ounces of mustard 
are mixed with a bucket of water as hot as 
can be borne, and it should be used the last 
thing at night. 

In debility, nervousness, or chronic rheu- 
matism, a quarter of a pound of bay-salt to 
two gallons of tepid water, as a morning 
sponge-bath, is often of the greatest utility. 
Fomentations are often of the utmost value 
in easing the pains of inflammation, either 
external] or internal. They are at the same 
time free from danger. In fomenting any 
portion of the body you must have two 
pieces of flannel, one to put on immediately 
the other loses its high temperature. The 
flannels are thus applied time about, and 
are wrung from water as hot as the hand 
can bear it. Adding a handful or two of 


mustard to the water causes the skin to be- 
come quickly reddened. The poppy-head 
fomentation is an old favorite. To make it, 
boil two ounces of bruised poppy-heads, 
seeds and all, in a pint and a half of water, 
for ten minutes. Strain it, and then add as 
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much water as will make it up to a pint. 
Alum is avery good astringent; one grain 
of it to an ounce of water makes a delight- 
fyl eye-wash; as a gargle in sore throat, 
mix two teaspoonfuls in an eight-ounce bot- 
tle of water. Half that quantity of chlorate 
of potash to the same quantity of water is 
another nice gargle. What a nice cooling 
fever-drink does this chlorate of potash 
make! For this purpose, add sixty grains 
to a pint of pure water, and this may be 
drunk in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It not only cools the blood, but quenches 
thirst, and cleans the tongue. 

In some cases of sore throat, with much 
swelling and difficulty of swallowing, a leech 
or two applied under the ankle of the jaw 
may act like a charm. To apply a leech 
properly, you must first have carefully 
washed the part, but leave nosoaponit. If 
he refuses to stick, coax him to bite, by 
moistening the skin with a little sweet milk. 
Let him remain on till he drops off, then 
encourage the bleeding by putting on a nice 
warm poultice. But it is not every one, by 
the way, who knows how to make and 
spread a poultice. Poultices ought to be of 
proper consistency and spread thickly, and 
always covered over with oiled silk to pre- 
vent them from drying, if meant to be worn 
any length of time. Simple remedies are 
often called for, to relieve ** pain, that per- 
fect misery, and worst of ills, that, exces- 
sive, overturns all patience.’ I should 
think it did. Burns, the poet, when suffer- 
ing from the toothache, overturned the 
chairs — 


“He kicked the sma’ stools o’er the mickle.” 
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Quinine in two-grain doses thrice a day 
gives great relief in neuralgia. So does a 
course of cod-liver oil if there be debility, 
or any lowering of the nervous system, 
Three or four twenty-grain doses of sal-am- 
moniac in water, one being taken at the end 
of every hour, often act like magi¢ in curing 
neuralgia. If it does give relief, it shouid 
be taken three times a day for a fortnight 
after. This sal-ammoniac is useful in an- 
other way; it makes a nice cooling lotion 
to inflamed surfaces, thus: dissolve two tea- 
spoonfuls of it with the same quantity of 
saltpetre in a pint of water, add a little vin- 
egar, and apply by means of one layer of 
rag, but do not cover up. 

Emetics are medicines that cause vomit- 
ing. They are by no means to be despised, 
although they may be abused. It is no 
doubt well known to my readers, that they 
are very useful in clearing the stomach of in- 
digestible matter. But they are also very 
successfully used early in the commence- 
ment of febrile ailments, and the shock they 
give to the system often succeeds in cutting 
short an attack. 

Just one word of warning with regard to 
tonics, Although they take some time to 
do their work, they are notwithstanding 
powerful remedies if judiciously adminis- 
tered, and just as powerful for evil if indis- 
criminately used, Their chief virtue lies 
in their capability of restoring diminished 
tone and vitality, but if the secretions are 
out of order, or the stomach is irritable, 
these matters must first be put straight by 
a gentle course of simple aperients, or the 
giving of tonics will do more harm than 
good. 


Though from my birth 
Love was my foe, 
Six feet of earth 
Will lay him low; 
And in the ground, 
In sleep profound, 
Thou lt be at rest, 
O aching breast! 


New Hartford, N.¥.. 1878. 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF CRISTOVAL DE CASTILLEJO. —BY SANDA ENOS, 


Though I not win 
Contentment here, 
I ’ll clasp her in 
Another sphere, 
When in the ground, 
In sleep profound, 
Thou art at rest, 
O aching breast! 


SUB 


CHAPTER I. 


“* Like an island in a river 
Art thou, my love, to me, 
And I journey by thee ever 
With a gentle ecstacy.” 


Wallace Cameron was not so intensely 
Scottish as his name might indicate, though 
his father was bern in the old country. His 
mother was a Southerner, and while his 
father gave him a grand height, and an ac- 
tive, enterprising mind, her influence soft- 
ened the outlines, deepened the shadows of 
his tawny hair, and darkened his eyes. You 
may see, too, a little of the Southern lan- 
guorin him now as he lounges in a wide 
arm-chair, looking slyly out the corners of 
his eyes to where his ladylove is trying to 
pout, and slowly picks the petals from a 
flower in hishand. 

“She loves me! O Agatha, this flower 
says you love me, though you frown.” 

“Tut! Everybody knows that a violet 
has five petals.” 

I’ll try analmond-flower. But— 
now do you really want to go, Agatha?” 

‘**Certainly. I hate to disappoint Clarice. 
She be angry.” 

Clarice be hanged !’’ said the gentleman, 
gallantly. 

“That ’s because you don’t know her, 
Wallace. You only got two or three glimpses 
of her when you were out to the Dell 
last summer, and she was quite taken up 
with Willis then, and did n’t try to please 
you. She says she will do her best to en- 
tertain us now.”’ 

**T only went there to see you, last sum- 
‘mer,’ he said, ‘‘And but for you, should 
have been dreadfully bored. It was too 
much like the Castle of Indolence, —too 
quiet, and too much buried up. I want 
air and mountains.” 

**Oh, fie on you for a wild highland lad- 
die!’ cried the girl. ‘It ’s just delicious 


there. There is no place I like so much, 
because ’? —she stopped and looked at him. 
“*What is the ‘ because’ that is ashamed 
of itself?’ 
“Oh! not ashamed, Wallace. I love that 
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place because it was there you first told me 
you loved me.”’ 

** My dear girl!’ 

**Do you remember the arbor covered 
with roses, Wallace? I sat there alone, 
thinking of you, and when I looked up, 
there you were. All the rest is as though a 
star had burst in my brain.’”’ 

“Yes, I remember the roses, but better 
than them, I remember the sweet face un- 
der them, the dear little folded hands” (he 
kissed them now), ‘‘the startled smile, the 
tell-tale blush. We will go, Agatha; I only 
meant to tease you a little, and under that 
same rose-screen you shall tell me the day 
of our marriage.” 

Dear little Agatha, true, tender heart, 
thou hast done with the roses! Smile away 
and sing, sweet lips, while you can, although 
the burden of your song is ominous, 

So she sang merrily about her prepara- 
tions, dancing as she packed her trunk to 
be sent after her, all a flutter of delight as 
the carriage drove up to the door. 

**T shall be back in a fortnight, auntie,” 
she said. ‘‘ Perhaps Wallace may want to 
return sooner, but I think not. Clarice has 
invited several guests beside us, and I think 
it will be gay. Good-by.”’ 

“Take good care of her, Wallace,” said 
her aunt, following them to the door. 
**Your horses don’t look safe. That bay 
has a wicked eye.”’ 

** Oh, they ’re as safe as kittens,’’ he an- 
swered, taking the reins. ‘‘The worst I 
shall do will be to marry her, if I can, out 
of hand. Would you like her to returna 
bride?”’ 

** Indeed not!’ was the emphatic reply. 

*“O auntie, imagine me coming back 
dressed in white, and with a veil and flow- 
ers’? —and their carriage wheels drowned 
her laugh as they whirled away. 

Out of the city, through the suburbs to a 
place that looked wild enough for a new 

country. But you would perceive, pres- 
ently, that although the woods looked and 
were perfectly wild, the wall that inciosed 
them was of beautiful masonry, high and 
strong, and the gates perfect patferns of 
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iron-work. They passed the first, but en- 
tered the second gate where a smiling ne- 
gro stood to give them admittance. Mr. 
Cameron drew up his horses a moment be- 
fore entering, to call Agatha’s attention to 
a group of trees just outside the gate, 
They were large, rugged oaks, and stood 
with their roots planted in the soil as though 
defying the power of man to displace them. 

“*T never saw a finer group,’’ he said. 
** Look at that nearest trunk. It is indeed 
a ‘monarch oak,’ But they are too near 
the road. It might be an unpleasant thing 
to make a short turn here on a dark night, 
Step up now, Lightfoot.’ 

They rode half a mile through an ancient 
forest with all its tangled undergrowth un- 
touched, then the fine graveled road began 
to descend slightly, and the view to clear, 
Rarer trees began to mingle with common 
ones, and the rocks were overgrown with 
ivy and roses and myrtle. Wafts of sweet 
locust-breath swept around them; catalpas 
pushed their great cones of bloom through 
the pine shadows, and rained a rosy shower 
of falling petals on hammocks that swung 
from tree to tree; beds of lilies-of-the-valley 
nestled in infantine timidity and loveliness 
under larger shrubs that seemed to pat 
them on the heads with green, translucent 
hands; a fresh woodbine coijed and twisted 
itself around a branchless, decayed tree, till 
it looked like a column carved of purest 
crysoprase; rustic seats and arbors showed 
themselves here and there, so rustic you al- 
most believed that they grew out of the 
earth; and at a turn of the road, just under 
the flickering shadow of a trembling aspen, 
stood the genius of the place. For Clarice 
had re-christened her home “‘ The Valley of 
Silence,’ and here stood a statue bending 
forward, one hand extended in welcome, 
the other raised with one slight finger-tip 
resting on the lip,—lips so beautiful that 
they needed no speech. Then the trees 
drew back and the Dell broke on the sight, 
The sweetest, stillest little vale with a min- 
jature river flowing through its centre, and 
a miniature chateau looking at itself in the 
water. The house was airy, graceful, and 
snow-white, reminding you among its vines 
of Daphne, only half-changed to a laurel, 
slender white columns showing through the 
mantling greenery, wings only half-smoth- 
ered, and a beautiful tower that scarcely 
reared itself above the clinging verdure. 
Everywhere were flowers even in great 
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stone vases on the steps down which Clarice 
Sutherland sailed to meet her guests. 

Clarice was scarcely as pretty as Agatha, 
but she was far handsomer, inclining to su- 
perb. Though quite as slender, she over- 
topped her young visitor by half a head. 
Her hair was a shade darker brown, her 
eyes opened more fully, forehead advanced 
more and rose less, and where Agatha’s 
nose was the faintest retrousse, that of 
Clarice was as slightly acquiline. Agatha’s 
brows were a smooth arch, but those of 
Clarice weré straight and more prononce; 
and where Agatha’s Kips seemed to melt to- 
gether, Clarice shut hers with a beautiful» 
distinct curve. An artist would have painted 
Agatha, and carved Clarice, 

She looked cool and fresh in her pretty 
pink and white linen dress, and with deep 
green leaves catching her hair back at the 
temples; and her manner was in keeping 
with her dress, 

** You were very good to come,”’ she said, 
not too sweetiy; ‘‘and you are welcome. 
You must have had to coax him a great 
while, Aggie. Oh, I know she had to, sir! 
—and I shall give you your pet chamber as 
reward, that room that looks out on the wa- 
ter. I have also done something for you 
today. I sent away Major Styles this morn- 
ing, knowing that he is your bete noir.” 

**Thank you,” said Agatha, ‘But it is 
Wallace who does n’t like him. He says, 
too, that he is too brisk and loud for this 
Castle of Indolence.” 

Mr. Cameron doubtless prefers Mr. Ney, 
that ‘little, round, fat, oily man of God,’” 
said Miss Sutherland. ‘* Well, he is here.’’ 
Then, having reached the hall, she turned 
again to give each a hand of welcome, and 
led them into the parlor, 

Miss Sutherland was somewhat peculiar, 
and it was not easy to know whether she 
was quite natural or artful. She spoke, or 
seemed to speak, precisely what she thought; 
her manner had the unpremeditated grace 
of a child’s, sometimes impulsive, oftener 
gentle; and yet she never said anything 
mal-apropos, nor committed a gaucherie, 
If Miss Clarice felt sleepy, she did not feel 
obliged, as intensely proper ladies would, to 
retire to her chamber, lock the door, pull 
down the curtains, cover the keyhole, and 
then virtuously recline upon a_ stupid 
lounge, or tumble the bed. No; she swung 
in a hammock, or dropped herself in an ar- 
bor, with a counterpane of sof:!y flickering 
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vine-lights and shadows, or nestled intoa 
window-seat among the curtains, closed her 
eyes and lay bathed in the crimson, mellow 
light, like the light of dreams, But it may 
be that Miss Clarice was one of those rare 
mortals who do not sleep with their mouths 
open, and perhaps she knew that she made 
a very pretty picture, lying with her cheek 
in her hand, her lovely, tumbled hair about 
her shoulders, and the roses which sleep al- 
ways brought to her face. She walked over 
smail conventionalities, not scornfully, but 
with the sweetest unconsciousness, It was 
not an unusual thing for her to be invisible 
to her company for one or two days at a 
time, then appear merry as a lark, without 
the slightest apology, say that she had been 
writing letters, or reading the most charm- 
ing book; or had, perhaps, been indulging 
in a misanthropical fit which had left her 
in the finest mood for society. 

**You are to do just as you please,’’ she 
said to her guests. “If you want to have 
your meals in your rooms, just give orders 
to that effect, and don’t feel called on to 
speak to me about it. I don’t think that to 
feed in herds is necessary to salvation, and 
I don’t in the least know how to entertain 
people. They must entertain themselves,’”® 

And as she never asked any one who had 
not sense and some resources of their own, 
it chanced that her company always found 
themselves charmingly entertained. Just 
now she seemed in an unusually charming 
mood. She was gayety itself, and as grace- 
ful as gay. 

The morning after Agatha and Mr. Cam- 
eron arrived, they met in the hall and 
strojled out into the garden. Everything 
was still and sweet, and nothing but forest 
voices to be heard. The waters of the river 
flowed by with only a silken whisper; the 
dewy leaves of the trees glittered in the 
golden sunshine, and dropped their dia- 
monds leisurely, one by one, on the grass 
or flowers underneath. Birds were every- 
where, bond and free, twittering, trilling, 
whistling from gilded wires or from green 
coverts, darting with gleaming wings, or 
Sailing in ecstatic circles. One unsophisti- 


cated huimming-bird, mistaking the scarlet 
tassel of a window-curtain for a rose, hung 
in a buzz over and around it, searching 
vainly with his long bill for the honey that 
was not there. The lovers stood outside 
and watched it, laughing. 

**Silly bird! here ’s the queen-rose,”’ said 
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Cameron, touching Agatha’s smiling lips 
with a flower he held. 

At that moment a shower of roses came 
tumbling down over them, large double 
climbers, some violet-colored and just ready 
to shed their leaves, some white and not so 
long in bloom, and so deeper and deeper to 
a rich pink, just opened. Looking up they 
saw Clarice standing in her white morning- 
dress, picking the roses that clustered al] 
about the window to pelt them. 

“The top of the morning to you!’ she 
cried. ‘* But you ’ve missed the creme de la 
creme. That comes at four, or perhaps 
three o’clock,—not later than five these 
summer days. But this isn’t bad. Iknow 
what I want.” 

** What is it?’ asked Agatha, accustomed 
to this manner of making requests, 

*“*T want some of those ivy sprays round 
the other side, to put on the breakfast-ta- 
ble. I should take it as a good omen if I 
found a green leaf in my plate.’’ 

As they walked away to do her bidding, 
Wallace could not help looking back to get 
one more glimpse of that fairest picture, 
and was rewarded bya radiant smile. Clar- 
ice was loeking after them. 

The smile faded as they walked on out of 
sight. 

“That man is handsome enough to put 
in marble,” she said, emphatically. ‘I 
should be proud to be seen anywhere with 
him. If he had only known me before!’ 

She leaned out of the casement among 
the roses to get a last glimpse of them, — of 
him. ‘‘A pretty name,” she murmured. 
** Wallace Cameron, — Wallace,’’ — and she 
blushed as she softly and lingeringly re- 
peated it. Then, sighing faintly, she turned 
inward to her chamber, and began teasing a 
pet dog that always followed her. Her face 
slowly darkened as she thought: ‘‘ Why 
have not la love to be proud of? All the 
offers I receive are such as I can refuse 
without a thought; and yet, I am as agree- 
able and good-looking and richer and far 
more talented than she. Besides, I feel 
that I could love so devotedly if I found 
anybody worth while. I wish Ag would n’t 
make such a parade of her happiness,’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘Itis in bad taste, and it makes 
me feel wicked. I’d like to plague her, 
she feels so confident and unafraid of ri- 
valry. Wallace’?’— The fleeting blush 

came again. ‘“‘He thinks her mguth the 
queen-rose, does he? We shall see.” 
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She was all sunshine again when they 
inet in the breakfast-room, where all were 
assembled when Miss Sutherland came fly- 
ing in, very closely pursued by her dog, 
whom she caught and kissed before greet- 
ing any one. Poor Bernard was an ill-fa- 
vored brute, faithful and affectionate, but 
rough, and utterly tailless. But his mis- 
tress adored him, though she would some- 
times own that he looked as though some- 
one had wanted # tail, and threw away the 


dog. 
CHAPTER II. 


** “My heart, I bid thee answer — 
How are love’s marvels wrought?’ 
*Two hearts, and but a single pulse, 

Two spirits, and one thought.’ 


* © And tell me bow love cometh.’ 
is here, unsought, unsent.’ 
* And tell me how love goeth.’ 
‘That was not love which went!’”’ 


Agatha grew uneasy before many days, — 
a chilly uneasiness which she would not an- 
alyze. Beneath all the clear sparkle of their 
life there seemed a chilly under-current. 
Clarice was outwardly engaged in a half- 
comic flirtation with Mr. Ney, a very liberal 
clergyman, who did not in the least intrude 
his scruples on them, if he had any to in- 
trude; but thiere were glances that cut Aga- 
tha to the heart, and tones of voice, and a 
word now and then that wounded her sore- 
ly. She could not deny that her Wallace — 
“*Wallace Barbarossa” as Clarice called 
him for his tawny beard — was not quite as 
usual. He was attentive to her, more so 
than usual, indeed, but his easy indolence 
was quite gone, and there seemed a sub- 
dued excitement in him. Sometimes he 
was a little absent-minded when she spoke, 
but did he ever lose a word of Clarice’s? It 
seemed not. Clarice, too, how triumphant 
and brilliant! And yet, she had seen her 
look very pale sometimes. 

The weeks of their intended visit wore 
away, and Mr. Cameron said nothing of re- 
turning. More company came, and Clarice 
outdid herself in fetes and pleasures to cheat 
time. Once, indeed, Agatha had hinted to 
her the length of their visit, but the answer 
had silenced her quite. 

“If you are tired of staying, of course it 
would not be right I should detain you,” 
Clarice had answered somewhat sharply. 


«*But you must know that your going will . 
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be the signal for others to leave, and will 
quite break up the party. I won’tinfluence 
you, child, but it would be very unkind of 
you,”’ 

Agatha staid, and one day came to Clarice 
all rosy again, and sparkling with joyous 
excitement. How wrong and foolish had 
been all her fears and suspicions! She was 
so glad she had never breathed them to any 
one. Clarice saw that she had something 
to tell, and*her cheek grew pale. 

**] ’m so busy now, dear,’ she said. 
**Won’t you come in again this evening. 
And tell them that I sha’n’t come down to- 
night. I must positively write ten letters, 
and after that you may come,’’ 

When she came again the room was shad- 
owy, and Clarice lay on her bed in a half 
sleep, itseemed. But she roused and spoke 
to Agatha, called her to her side and said, — 

‘* What news have you to tell me?” 

*“O Ciarice, 1’m so happy!’ she whis- 
pered, hiding her face in the pillow. 

Clarice was silent. 

“Of course I expected it,’? she went on 
after a moment; ‘but still, it seems like 
something altogether new, —something of 
which I never dreamed.”’ 

Still there was no answer. 

*“*Wallace has been talking to me this 
afternoon,’”? she resumed; ‘and, Clarice, 
we are to be married in three months from 
this very day: that will be October first,” 

**Bon voyage!” said Clarice, sleepily. 
**T’ll congratulate you in full tomorrow, 
when I am wide awake. But now, little 
bride, kiss me and good-night.” 

But when Agatha bent to kiss her she 
turned her face away so quickly that the 
kiss fell on her hair instead of her cheek; 
and when the door closed after her visitor, 
Clarice rose upright, stepped to the floor 
with little signs of sleep upon her, turned 
the key in the lock, and fell upon her face 
with wild weeping. Lost, utterly! The 
only one she had ever loved, — the one she 
loved so utterly. She had thought, — she 
had hoped,— what was a paltry engage- 
ment, entered into so hastily as theirs had 
been? What had meant words and looks 
and acts of his during the last few weeks? 
He was trifling, then,—he had deceived 
her also, drawing her out to gratify his van- 
ity. Agatha, too; the girl had been jealous, 
she had seen, had been uneasy and suspi- 
cious for weeks, and now had come to tri- 


umph over her, \ 
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‘‘Oh, I hate her! I hate her!’ she mut- 
tered fiercely, pacing to and fro. ‘*She 
comes to set her foot on me, to rejoice in 
my tortures. I hate her! I hope she may 
die before she gets him!” 

The air of her rooin seemed suffocating. 
She caught a shaw) around her, and step- 
ping from her window, let herself down 
with hand and foot on a huge vine that of- 
fered its stout branches for a ladder. She 
might meet some one on the staifs, and she 
really did not care now for the danger. 
Safely landed, she fled along the garden, 
trampling rarest flowers, sweeping showers 
of dew over her from wet vines, past the 
last angle of the house which she would 
willingly have seen the earth open and 
swallow, and would have fled past the rose 
arbor, but there an arm reached out and 
caught her, clasped her, wrapped from 
agony to sudden bliss. 

“This saves me from throwing myself 
into the river yonder,’’ he said. ‘* My brain 
is on fire!” 

Too happy to speak, she only stood there, 
not even realizing that he suffered in the 
sweeter certainty that he loved her. She 
needed no assurance of that now. There 
was no deceit in his voice, nor in the clasp 
in which he held her. Then recollection 
came. She drew back from him. 

*T have no right here, Wallace,’’ she 
said, mournfully. 

“You have the best right, —the right of 
one beloved.” 

** Best beloved,” she repeated with a sad 
smile. ‘That does not agree with a story 
that was told tonight.” 

** What could I do?’’ he said passionately. 
“IT am bound to her with bonds there is no 
breaking. All her family and friends have 
received me as one of them, and it is under- 
stood among them that we are to be mar- 
ried this fall. Her brother has even of- 
fered me his furnished house for the year 
they are to be in Europe. Retreat is im- 
possible. Such a thing would throw an in- 
delible stain on me, and, since I should 
never discard her except for the hope of 
winning you, the stain would rest on you 

also, my love. I had no faith in a grande 
passion; but, O my beautiful! you have 
converted me. I am not to blame, but 
would any one believe that? True con- 
stancy is being constant to our own natures, 
and we can no more keep alive a superficial 
affection than we can prevent flowers from 


fading when they have fulfilled their mis- 
sion.”’ 

** But is it right to marry without love?’ 
faltered Clarice. 

“No, it is wrong. But that does not 
help me. The majority of persons would 
say that ought to marry her. People will 
sooner forgive a conventional lie than an 
unconventional truth. But, oh, if I were 
only free, Clarice! ’T is you only who 
could suit and satisfy me, I am ashamed 
to own how many times she has wearied 
me. You are my rose-diamond, with a 
bright face for my every mood and thought, 
meeting me everywhere. And yet I lose 
you for a dim little pearl?” 

**If I could but melt her in my drink!’ 
muttered Clarice. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair!’’ 


It was long before Agatha could sleep, 
she was so happy, so excited; and just as 
she at last was drowsing, she was disturbed 
by voices underneath the window. Steps 
were passing lightly from the garden to the 
house, there were murmuring Voices, and, 
last,-a low “‘good-night’”’ that made her 
start up. Then she sank back again, smil- 
ing at her own folly, and dropped asleep, 
dreaming of happiness that was never to be 
hers. 

Clarice was magnificent the next morn- 
ing. She came down with crimson cheeks, 
and full, bright eyes. There was triumph 
and a radiant happiness in her aspect. Her 
white, gauzy robe floated out with a breeze 
of its own, and she had twined herself a 
girdle and necklace of rosebuds, She bore 
flowers in her hands, too, and left an offer- 
ing at each plate; a white rose and myrtle 
spray for Agatha, which the girl blushed to 
see, a full-blown rose for handsome, stupid 
Mrs. Bayard, who played propriety to the 
young mistress of the house, a flower here 
and there as suited, and lastly, a pure gold 
pansy for Wallace Cameron. 

There ’s pansies, that’s for thoughts,’ 
he said, putting it in his button-hole; for it 
had grown to be etiquette that these pretty 
morning gifts should be worn by, whomso- 
ever received. Agatha fastened hers in her 
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hair, and looked so pretty doing it that 
Clarice darkened for an instant, 

“Tm going to appoint myself command- 
er-in-chief of these forces for today,’’ said 
Clarice; ‘**I feel administrative and military 
this morning. I will mount my badge,” 
and she fixed two starry yellow flowers on 
her shoulders. ‘**I appoint Mr. Cameron 
assistant, or whatever it is called, to see 
that my orders are obeyed. Mrs, Bayard, I 
command you to read the new novel that I 
have Jaid on your little table, there. Itisa 
novel of the most thrilling sort, —every- 
body is killed in it except one couple who 
elope, and all in the most charming man- 
ner. I desire you to read every word be- 
tween those two covers before dinner, and 
if at that time your eyes are not red with 
weeping, I shall feel aggrieved. There is 
your sofa, and the gardemr’s little boy 
can come in tofan you, Betty shall bring 
you a pitcher of iced lemonade to refresh 
yourself withal, and here is sal-volatile for 
the tragic places. Nellie Bly, you and Mr, 
Grey are to go into the west woods and 
bring a basket of botanical specimens, 
Agatha will build a magnificent Chateau 
en Espagne, selecting her own site, and show 
me the plan at dinner. Mr. Lane, you are 
to read every word of the doings of that 
wonderful convention that has just met to 
save the country; and you have carte- 
blanche as to cigars and elevation of your 
heels after the ladies have withdrawn, Mr. 
Ney I leave to his own devices for two 
hours, at the expiration of which time he is 
to be on the shooting-ground with pistols 
and ammunition for the farther improving 
of my hand and eye. I have had a new tar- 
get set up, and am resolved to hit the bull’s- 
eye this time. For myself, meanwhile, I 
shall take to my hammock with a new 
poem which has just dropped from the 
clouds, and I expect to be shunned like 
the plague.”’ 

Having delivered herself thus, and re- 
ceived the acclamations of her subjects, 
who had each one been ordered precisely 
what he or she desired or intended to do, 
Miss Sutherland unfurled the fan which 
hung at her waist, threw a scarf over her 
head, and went smilingly out. 

Agatha played a new song for her lover, 
chatted with him a few minutes, heard him 
say that he had letters to write, and then 
went out to build her air-castles, She wan- 
dered up and down in a happy revery, tell- 
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ing her joy to everything, whispering it to 
the birds and the flowers, breathing it up 
to the skies. Tired of walking at length, 
though unaware of the passage of time, she 
seated herself in a garden-chair that was 
over-arched with Virginia creeper. Just 
opposite her, screened by a thin veil of 
vines, was her dear rose-arbor where one 
year ago she had listened for the first time 
to the tale of Wallace’s love. She was re- 
calling his words and looks when she heard 
steps approaching, and voices, Her lover 
and Clarice were coming through the aca- 
cias, 

‘*How the time has flown!’ was her 
thought. ‘* Wallace had written his letters, 
and coming in search of her had met Clarice. 
How beautiful Clarice was! how red her 
cheeks! how bright her eyes!’ 

Agatha drew back into the shadow of the 
vines to escape observation for a moment, 
and to watch her lover whom she seldom 
could look at unseen. Her stately, superb 
Wallace! They stepped aside and stood 
under the portal of the rose-arbor, and the 
fond, proud eyes that looked gradually lost 
their expression of misty tenderness, and 
dilated more and more. What did she see? 
Her Wallace holding and kissing a hand 
that was not hers, then encircling the slen- 
der waist beside him with his arm, Clarice’s 
head on his shoulder. 

‘* Now you must go,”’ said Clarice. Ag- 
atha must miss you by this time, and be 
jealous. I don’t know how you could ap- 
pease her a second’ time except by marrying 
her outright.”’ 

“One kiss!’ he pleaded, with a Jook of 
passionate love that Agatha knew had never 
been giventoher. 

‘No, it ’s wicked. Besides, the trees 
would tell,’? she said, breaking from him 
laughing and blushing, but not running too 
far away. 

“It is sub rosa,’’ he answered, bending 
to kiss her willing lips. ‘The roses are 
good confidants/”’ 

A darkness grew up around the girl who 
listened, then there was a vague sense of 
pain that grew, and when she opened her 
eyes there was no one near. ‘She rose, fee- 
bly conscious of one wish only, — to escape 
out of sight of all,—and stealing through 
lonely paths, sought the river. There was 
a little rock that reached out into the wa- 
ter, where it was deep and curved in a swift 
whirl around the obstruction, tossing now 
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and then thin wreaths of spray, to catch 
them again. She crept on to this rock, out 
of sight of the house, shaded by a thicket of 
laurel, and sat there with a breaking heart. 
She recollected her long-lost mother had 
told her to say her prayers always when any 
trouble came upon her, and now with 


clasped hands and streaming eyes she 
sobbed out the ** Our Father,” and all the 
little childish prayers that she had learned 
from that mother, scarce conscious of the 
words, but feeling that she was lifting her 
eyes to Him from whom alone cometh all 


help. 


Meantime Wallace had gone to the house 
in search of her, after having spent his 
morning with Clarice, he being her ‘‘ new 
poem which had just fallen from the 
clouds.” 


Miss Sutherland found Mr. Ney waiting 
with his pistols. She took one of the dead- 
ly toys in her hand, and practiced at a neat 
laburnum, taking off a string of its yellow 
blossoms in fine style. 


“Now we ’ll try the target,’’ she said. 
“You fire first.’’ 


They were on a little strip of green near 
the river, and their target had a laurel 
thicket for a background. 

“*If you come inside the outer ring, I ’)l 
give you my ivory chess-men,”’ said Cla- 
rice; ‘‘and if you do not, you are to give 
me your French edition of Dante. Is it not 

“That was our wager, my lady,” Mr. Ney 
said, taking aim laboriously and with a pro- 
longed care that would have agonized a con- 
noisseur in such matters. 

Watching the target, Clarice thought she 
saw something move on the river-rock be- 
hind the laurels. Could any one be there 
when ail the household knew that it was in 
range of the target, besides not being a safe 


place of itself? She turned quickly to strike - 


up the marksman’s aim. Too late! He 
fired wide of the bull’s eye, but something 
dropped from the rock with a heavy plash 
in the water. 

Clarice gave a scream that called the 
whole family, ran a few steps toward the 
river, then ran back again, her face pale and 
wild. 

“JT dare not go,—I dare not look!” she 
cried, wringing her hands. 

They all gathered round her, all but one 
begging an explanation. 

“There was some one on the rock behind 
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the target when Mr. Ney fired,” she an- 


swered, almost in a shriek; ‘‘and, whoever 
it was, fell into the water.’’ 

Wallace’s eyes took in the group in one 
lightning glance, then he started for the 
river, running, breathless, with a sickening 


feeling at his heart. 


There was a scarf which they all knew on 
the rock, but nothing else in sight. The 
water swept swiftly on, and nothing was 
visible in its clear depths. 

Agatha!” shouted Wallace Cameron, in 
a voice sharp with fear. 

There was no answer, Mr. Lane sprang 
into’a boat, and rowed swiftly down the 
stream, the others following along the bank, 
every one pale and mute but Mr. Ney, who 
wrung his hands without ceasing, and pray- 
ed and protested and cursed himself, with 
occasional gleamings of a possibility that 
they might, after all, be mistaken, 

A shout from Mr. Lane, a smothered ex- 
clamation from all, and what is it they see 
floating slowly toward them in an eddy of 
the water? Perhaps some lily-pads have 
loosened their moorings, and are coming 
ashore. Maybe a branch of the blossoming 
locust has been thrown into the stream 
above, its flowers showing dimly. Nearer 
it comes, — white hands folded, white face 
still and fair, long hair outspread on the 
water that caresses and plays about her, 
and bears her on. Clarice shrieked, and 
fled; but Wallace waded in, and took the 
sweet form in his arms. 7 


Had he ever loved any one but this? The 
tide of grief washed out for the time all oth- 
er things, and in her death Agatha was 
more supreme than ever she had been in 
her life. The poor girl had been thorough- 
ly killed, first heart-broken, then shot and 
drowned. But after awhile the smile came 
to her cold face, and all signs of pain had 
fied from it when her family came to take 
her away. She did indeed go back to her 
home clad in white and decked with flow- 
ers, — but it was a weeping train that fol- 
lowed her. 

Clarice shut herself in her room, and re- 
fused to see any one, — was really ill, Mrs. 
Bayard said, — and as soon as her pale rival 
was carried from the house she shut it up, 
and went to the city, though it was mid- 
summer. Everybody pitied her, and tried 
to divert her attention, —for Clarice had 
the faculty of appearing chief sufferer on ail 
occasions, —and after a while she suffered 


herself to be amused. Of course she could 
not mourn forever. 

Afver a few weeks she received a call 
from Mr. Cameron; a sufficiently long but 
also unexceptionably sombre one, presided 
over by Mrs. Bayard. Clarice had begun to 


ve uneasy about him; but this call —so lin- 


gering, in spite of his pale face — proved 
that her image lived in his heart under the 
crapes, 

He, for his part, — going as a matter of 
politeness he assured himself, —came away 
more comforted than he liked to think, 


How fair and sad she had looked! and what 


timid sympathy had her eyes and hand ex- 
pressed! 

After this call Clarice soon became the 
gayest of the gay, and, having waited a rea- 
sonable three months for Mr. Cameron, she 
began flirting with a handsome young offi- 
cer, This brought Wallace to terms, and 
the result was a private engagement, which 
was to be announced when propriety would 
admit. 

Meantime Clarice was to distribute her 
attentions, Sometimes she did, and again 
she decidedly concentrated them on the 
finest gentleman at hand, The truth is, 


she was mortally afraid of losing her lover, 
and took this means to quicken his love. 
She was possessed of a strange fear that 
Wallace might find her connection with the 
death of Agatha, innocent as she thought 
it, a bar to their union, and sometimes she 
had a shivering suspicion that he might be 
deceiving her as he had deceived :the other. 
Her love grew with every day, and she felt 
that it would kill her to lose him. 

Mrs. Bayard used sometimes to wonder 
that it should always chance that she was 
out, often on some errand of Clarice’s, when 
Mr. Cameron called, and ‘‘ was so sorry not 
to see her.”? She also wondered at the 
number of drop-letters which the postman 
brought, and at various unaccounted-for 
jewels with which Miss Sutherland illumi- 
nated herself. 

At length, one night, when she saw by 
the firelight what seemed a great live spark 
on Clarice’s finger, a spark which flickered 
and dazzled like flame when the girl moved 
her hand, her curiosity found voice, 

“Tt is my engagement ring,” said Clarice, 
flashing the splendid jewel in her face, mak- 
ing the good lady wink. 

“Your engagement ring!’ repeated her 
friend, I ask’’— 

ll 
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“Of course you may ask anything, dear 
Mrs. Bayard; but I shall tell you nothing 
at present. Be assured I will tell you be- 
fore any one else; but at present no one is 
to know.”’ 

can’t imagine’? — 

“You may set your wits to weal and let 


your fancy rove over every possible or im- 
possible form; but please don’t breathe any 
of your suspicions.’’ 

Mrs. Bayard set her wits to work as per 
order, and set. ber somewhat corpulent and 
rusty fancy on the wing, which, after sev- 
eral barn-yard fights, finally settled heavily 


on Mr. Ney, and refused to stir, — although 
that gentleman was almost ferbidden Clar- 
ice’s presence, and also was not in circum- 
stances to present his lady-love with a dia- 
mond solitaire, enough to put out weak eyes. 

The weather grew colder, ice came, and 
Miss Sutherland delighted all eves with her 
skating, skimming the glassy floor with 
winged feet. Most triumphant was she 
when a tall figure that she knew stood 
among the lookers on, his clear eyes fixed 
intently on her, seeing no other. Then she 
sailed in fleetect circles, flew backward or 
forward with the swift darts of a humming- 
bird, and performed many a difficult feat, 
Snows came, and she skimmed along the 
streets in a toy sleigh, muffled in furs that 
reached to her rosy face, sometimes the 
towering head and clear eyes of Agatha’s 
** highland laddie’’ by her side. 

‘The snows melted, and spring came; and 
on May-day Clarice announced the name of 
her intended husband to Mrs, Bayard, stun- 
ning that person to silence for several sec- 
onds, She was not prepared for the manner 
in which the announcement was received. 
She had expected something like blame, 
and had a very haughty front ready; but 
her companion quite melted, and, after the 
first surprise, pronounced the young couple 
a pair of angels. 

To Mrs. Bayard’s mind, the charm of 
Clarice in her lover’s eyes was the fact that 
she had been a friend to his lost Agatha, 
and had mourned for her so deeply, while 
Clarice was supposed to take the bereaved 
one from pure sympathy and charity. Cla- 
rice received these praises in silence, and 
tried not to laugh. 


CHAPTER IV. 
But there was one on whom the knowl- 
edge of this engagement had a very differ- 
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ent effect, and that was the last person in 
the world from whom Clariee could have 
expected any opposition. As soon as he 
heard of it, Mr. Ney came to see her. Cla- 
rice had given him to understand that.the 
sight of his face was painful to her since 
that dreadful day, and he, distressed and 
miserable for the harm which he had inno- 
cently done, had received this hint with all 
humility, not questioning its propriety, aud 
had shrunk guiltily out of sight when he 
chanced to meet her. But now Clarice was 
quite at peace with all the world, and ready 
to bury all manner of hatchets; and when 
she was apprised of his presence she de- 
scended the stairs all smiles, prepared to re- 
ceive congratulations, 

It was not a congratulatory face that met 
her, nor was there the least symptom of 
shrinking or timidity in Mr. Ney’s manner. 
Indeed, she had never seen the little man 
so dignified. He was no longer the “little 
round, fat, oily man of God” whom she 
had laughed with and at. He was pale and 
thin, never having recovered his color since 
that fatal day, and threads of silver had 
stolen into his hair. 

“TI am glad to see you again, Mr. Ney,” 
she said graciously. ‘“‘Itis long sinee you 
gave me the pleasure of welcoming you.”’ 

He looked at her gravely, a proud, tri- 
umphant beauty. 

**T have come to ask you some questions, 
if you will be so good as to answer me,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ and also to tell you some things that 
have been on my heart for a long while, 
even at the risk of being considered pre- 
sumptuous and offensive.” 

‘Gracious! is the man going to propose?” 
thought Clarice, in dismay. But she said 
aloud, — 

*“T shall willingly answer any questions, 
and listen to any remarks, from Mr. Ney, 
for I am sure he will not fofget what is due 
to me and to himself.” 

This she considered giving him an ex- 
ceedingly gentie check; a sugar-coated pill 
she would have called it. 

* Yes, I trust | shall speak what is right 
and proper; and, while I would be sorry to 
hurt your feelings or offend you in any way, 
1 certainly shall not weakly spare either you 
or myself any pain which I think I ought 
inflict.” 

This was ominous, and Clarice began to 
feel uneasy. Evidently there was no lov- 
er’s plaint pending. 
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“May I first ask if you are engaged to 
Mr. Wallace Cameron?” inquired the gen- 
tleman. 

** | am,’’ answered Clarice proudly, a flush 
of red bathing her face, but her eyes firmly 
meeting his. 

** Then allow me to say a word for myself 
before speaking of your affairs, Miss Suther- 
land,” said the gentleman earnestly. ** You 
have known me heretofore as a minister of 
the gospel ostensibly, but in reality as a 


“man utterly of this world. My pulpit was a 


mere lecture-desk from which I sought to 
please and amuse my hearers, rather than 
to warn and instruct them, My very pray- 
ers were prepared apostrophes which I de- 
livered with my eyes shut, not outpourings 
cf a heart which is too full to contain its 
adoration and supplications. I was mind- 
ful of my salary, that it should not be too 
small, and was critical in broadcloth and 
linen. You know what I was as well as I 
can tell you, and I freely confess that I take 
shame to myself for such desecration of my 
sacred office. One day the bolts of Heaven 
came down on me, and scorched me heart 
and soul. Since then, I hope I am changed. 
Whatever I feel to be my duty as a Chris- 
tian minister I try to do; and I believe that 
my duty sent me here. Will you, knowing 
my feelings now, listen with patience, re- 
membering my office, and forgetting me?”’ 

**T am willing and anxious to hear you,” 
said Clarice, somewhat faintly, awed and 
moved by the solemnity of his manner and 
the tears that had more than once risen to 
his eyes while he spoke. : 

“Then what I say is this,’ he went on, 
**T believe from my soul that you ought not 
to marry Wallace Cameron, — that it would 
be a sin for you to do so.” 

Clarice stood up with an angry flush this 
time. 

**T cannot imagine what emboldens you 
to interfere in this unheard-of manner in 
my private affairs,” she said haughtily. 
“But I am engaged to him, we love each 
other utterly, and are free to doso; and I 
will marry him. Understand, —I will.” 

**You promised to listen to me,” he said 
mildly. 

Clarice sat again. 

** Go on.” 

**Has your conscience nothing to say in 
this matter, Miss Sutherland?”’’ 

“Certainly not! You astonish and puz- 
zie me beyond expression, sir. Allow me 
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to beg you will have done with this theatri- 
cal mystery, and come to the point, — for I 
suppose you are too good a rhetorician not 
to have a point somewhere in your dis- 
“course,” 

Mr. Ney wiped his forehead, although the 
room was cool, and grew still paler as he 
spoke again, 

‘* Miss Sutherland, my innocent hand sent 
the shot that was the cause of that sweet 
girl’s death; but who put her in range of 
that shot? What sent her to that lonely 
rock, which every one in the house knew 
was dangerous, and which every one had 
before avoided? The day before she had 
wished to go and gather some laurel leaves, 
and she first came and asked me if we were 
going to practice any that morning. I well 
remember the little deprecating smile and 
blush with which she said ‘I am so coward- 
ly.’ Then, if she had forgotten, she must 
have been recalled when she heard the six 
shots which you fired before I took the pis- 
tol to try the mark; she must have recol- 
lected, and fled in terror, had she not been 
wrapped from outward consciousness by 
some overpowering emotion. What was 
that emotion that sent and that kept. her 
there?” 

“Did I send her there?” cried Clarice, 
weeping with excitement. ‘ You saw that 
she was happy and at peace at breakfast- 
time,— when we saw her last, poor, dear 
child! I ’m sure I have been distressed 
enough; and then, you recollect, I was so 
near saving her. I felt quite faint when I 
saw that movement beyond the thicket, and 
turned instantly to stop you: but too late. 
How can you be so cruel as to talk to me in 
this manner? You know I had nothing to 
do with her going there.” 

And Clarice velieved what she said. 

“F believe that you had everything to do 
with her going there,’’ said Mr. Ney firmly, 
not in the least checked by her hysterical 
tendencies, 

Clarice looked up with a start, a light be- 
ginning to break through the mystery. 

**T will explain,” he went on, fixing his 
eyes upon her with a searching gaze. ‘‘ For 
some time I had thought —I could not help 
thinking —that Mr.,Cameron felt more par- 
tial to you than he ought, and that she was 
aware of it. She tried to appear the same; 
but her efforts were pitiful, and though I 
thought she bad no real cause for jealousy, 
I yet sympathized with her, and was dis- 
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pleased with him. I felt glad to see her so 
sunny that morning; but, Miss Sutherland, 
it was not my last living impression of her. 
I had glimpses of her wandering about 
among the flowers in a happy revery, as I 
sat in-doors, and Mr. Lane pointed her out 
to me, leaning over a rose-tree, smiling, and 
seeming to talk to it, or to herself. ‘It does 
one good to see anybody so happy,’ he said. 
Later, as I was going out to keep our ap- 
pointment, I got another and my last look 
of her living face. She sat in the garden- 
chair, under the Virginia creeper. She was 
leaning forward, pale, with parted lips, 
tears streaming unheeded over her cheeks, 
listening and looking. There was a low 
sound of voices from the rose-arbor, enly 
separated from her by a veil of vines. Ido 
not ask whose voices she heard. I did not 
see. I turned quickly away in another di- 
rection. You know the rest.’”? 

** Oh,”’ cried Clarice, wringing her hands, 
**I did not mean to hurt her! I could n’t 
know that she heard; and I loved him!’ 

** Knowing all now, Clarice, do you think 
it right that you should marry him ?” asked 
the minister. 

She turned upon him with something in 
her looks that was almost frenzy. 

‘*Marry him! Why should I not? She 
is dead, and we love each other. I regret- 
ted her then enough, arid there is no reason 
why we should both be miserable now, be- 
cause you, my guest, chose to be a spy upon 
me in my own house, I am sorry she saw 


-what she did; but it was an accident, as. 


your shooting her was an accident. Marry 
him? Yes, sir!’ 

Mr. Ney contemplated her with astonish- 
ment,—almost with a shudder. He had 
never suspected the strength of her pas- 
sions, nor dreamed of such haughty defi- 
ance. She fairly blazed before him. 

He made one effort more, 

‘I speak for your own sake. Can you 
ever be happy with him, knowing what you 
do? Will not every word of love spoken by 
him soand like a thing of dread to you?” 

“If I am not happy with him it will be 
your fault,”’ she replied fiercely. ‘If it will 
be any satisfation to you to know that you 
have planted a thorn in my heart, —know 
it, then. Often when he speaks of love to 
me I shall seem to see her listening, leaning 
forward with pale face and streaming eyes, 
as you have so well and kindly described. 
You may have the holy satisfaction of 
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knowing that. But be assured I shall love 
him all the better, and marry him ail the 
more surely, that he costs me sodear. Lave 
you done, sir?” 

It was vain to say more. He turned sad- 
ly away, and went out, murmuring to him- 
self, — 

“*T have tried to do my duty.” 

At the door she stopped him. 

“One word more,” she whispered, trem- 
bling. ‘* You will say nothing to any one, 
—to him?” 

“I have nothing more to say except that 
I hope God may forgive you, and punish 
-your sin in this world, not in another.”’ 

And the minister was gone from her 
sight. 


CHAPTER V. 


After this, Clarice did not need much 
urging to hasten her preparations, and the 
golden October was to witness the wedding. 
Those preparations were extensive and cost- 
ly. Piles of exquisite linen accumulated in 
her presses, —for she determined that she 
would not wear a thread after her marriage 
that she had ever worn before. Rarest laces 
were sought out, and beautiful furs and 
silks. Dexterous fingers of young friends 
who spent the summer with her at the Dell 
did finest embroideries, or made elaborate 
trifles, useful, chiefly, to prove the maker’s 
good-will. Flowers far and near were has- 
tened or retarded that they might first open 
their eyes on the happy day; and at length 
the daycame. It came as bright and lovely 
as though Nature had made it purposely for 
a wedding-day, and had been pleased with 
her work. Cloudiess and still, but for a 
faint breeze that only woke after noon. 


Warm, but not sultry, with a sunshine that 


was perfectiy dazzling. 

The marriage was to take place in the 
evening, and the newly wedded couple were 
to spend their honeymoon at the Dell, be- 
fore going in town for the winter. There 
was a large company expected, and Clarice 
had had with her for a week twelve young 
friends who had helped in the last prepara- 
tions. “They had made the place look a par- 
adise. Outside, summer seemed untouched 
at this mid-October time, except that a leaf 
here and there had put on untimely scarlet, 
and one tree, a maple, had suddenly flushed 
to pale crimson. Inside, the house was a 
perfect bower. Flowers and green were 
everywhere. You went up the staircase 
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through thickets of laurel, and the long, 


shady hall and dim recesses had smells of 
pine and cedar. Ivy twined and hung about 
chandeliers and lamps, and wreaths of green 
and bloom looped curtains and framed pic- 
tures, Great bouquets of hot-bouse flowers 
made the air rich with perfume, and called 
the eye to beautiful vases that scarce need- 
ed flowers. The arch at the end of the long 
parlors, where the bridal party were to 
stand, was a bower of white roses and trail- 
ing myrtle; and this was kept unseen till 
evening, when folding doors were to glide 
back, and disclose the magnifident tableau 
of Clarice, in a cloud of tulle, surrounded 
by seven lovely girls, standing under the 
flowery canopy beside her stately bride- 
groom, a rosy shimmer of light from pink- 
shaded lamps flowing over them. 

Everything was finished early in the af- 
ternoon, and Clarice and her merry young 
maidens went out into the gardens to amuse 
themse.ves till it should be time to dress, — 
looking also for Wallace and a friend or two 
of his, wlio were to come about this time. 
Clarice was in a fever of impatience to see 
him, Everything had gone on so delight- 
fully—not a crease in her rose-lea es ex- 
cept such as she carried unseen in her heart 
—that she had a vague fear that this_ 
brightness must have a shadow. Wallace 
had been well in the morning,—lhad sent 
a messenger out to her not three hours be- 
fore; but still there was time for an acci- 
dent, —or he might be taken ill in that 
time. She could not wait. 

**Come, girls,” she called out, ‘ let’s go 
out to the gate to welcome our cavaliers 
when they come. It is tiresome having 
nothing to do.” 

Ready for any proposal from the queen of 
the day, they danced around her, like the 
Loves around Venus, and trooped through 
the wood to the outer gate. 

Clarice was unspeakably lovely today, — 
her excitement, her happiness, even her 
fears, irritating her beauty to its extreme. 
Never were such brilliant eyes as looked 
through the black-lace mantilla which she 
wore over her head like a Spanish lady; 
never was such a bloom of face as contrast- 
ed with the spotiess lawn of her dress, — for 
Clarice would wear nothing but pure white 
today. 

They reached the gate, and after watch- 
ing a few minutes a little cloud of dust in 
the distance announced the expected arri- 
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val. It came nearer, and three horsemen 
were visible. Nearer still, and they recog- 
nized the riders; foremost of them, Wallace 
Cameron on his favorite black horse, a wild, 
beautiful creature that owned no master 
but him. 

Clarice undid the gate with her own fair 
hands, her heart swelling with rapture. 
Here was an end of fear. Her love was 
close before her; she could see his smile 
and the shine of his eyes bent on her. He 
spurred forward,and— Perhaps it was the 
gay cluster of girls waving their handker- 
chiefs, or it might be Clarice’s diamond 
ring flashing in the dazzling sunshine, that 
frightened the creature; but the horse sud- 
denly swerved at the group of oaks outside 
the gate, and his rider, unprepared for the 
turn, was dashed headlong against the 
trunk of that ‘*monarch oak,’’ so near his 
waiting lady-love that his blood spattered 
her white dress, and one drop hung on the 
diamond of her ring, changing it to a 
ruby. 

They took him up, while she stood as 
frozen; her face fixed and expressionless in 
its marble whiteness, her eyes faded and 
dull as lead, no cry on her lips, no move- 
ment except when they carried him past 
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her she slowly turned, her face still toward 
him, as though he were her pole-star, and 
she the magnet, and with apparently as 
little sense in the turning, —only obeying a 
blind instinct, 

Their tears and entreaties and caresses 
beat upon her as the sea beats upon a rock, 
waking no response; and when they took 
her arm to lead her away, she dropped 
without a sigh even. When she recovered 
something like consciousness, she showed 
the same stony calm, recognizing no one. 

Hoping to move her, they took her to 
look on the beautiful, lifeless form that had 
been so dear, She looked a moment, then 
broke out into loud laughter, into singing, 
into wildest, incoherent talk. And thus she 
remained, and found her home in an asy- 
jum, where she is considered one of the 
most troublesome and dangerous patients, 

**Poor Clarice!’ Mrs. Bayard will say, 
wiping her eyes; “I don’t think she has 
been quite right since Agatha’s death, and 
this last shock finished the work. Such a 
tender heart as she had! I always thought 
that the chief bond between her and Mr. 
Cameron was that poor child.” 

Which is, after all, as near as people usu- 
ally come to the truth, 


HOW I WON MY WIFE. 


BY EMMA J. WHITNEY. 


It was in the heart of rose-crowned June 
that I brought my bonny bride home. How 
lovely she was in her bridal robes of snowy 
white, looking more like an inhabitant of 
heaven than one of earth! Ah! how fond 
and proud I was of my darling! and how 
very, very thankful I was that I had won 
this rarest of all rare treasyres! : 

But there was one thorn among my roses; 
and that was, that Pearl—how well the 
name suited her dainty beauty! — had al- 
ways shrunk from my caresses, and was 
even more shy now than before our mar- 
riage. 

I puzzled in vain over the mystery, say- 
ing impatiently, — 

“Theo Cameron, why not take the gifts 
the gods provide with thankfulness? Pearl 
is only seventeen, shy and retiring; and 
you are twenty-five, and, like your Scottish 


ancestors, naturally reserved. She must 
think you are a great, rough bear.” 

And I looked at my six feet of height and 
broad shoulders angrily. 

Alas! my eyes had been rudely opened; 
and, too late, I found I had taken an unwil- 
ling bride. There was a dreary pain in my 
heart as I thought how my darling must 
have suffered during my brief courtship and 
our two weeks of marriage. 

‘*Mrs, Alstyne must have known,” I 
thought bitterly. ‘‘ I can never forgive the 
woman,”’ 

I was a quiet, reserved sort of fellow, 
hiding my deepest feelings; but my forti- 
tude gave way as I thought, and great tears 
rolled down my cheeks, and deep sobs shook 
my frame. 

**O Pearl! little Pearl!’ I groaned, why 
did you not tell me? I would have made 


any sacrifice for your happiness, I love you 
sv. I love you so.”’ 

I heard her light step in the hall, and I 
hastily sprang through the low window, and 
took my way to the woods that stood cool 
and calm a mile away; for I wanted to think 
what to do, and the note I had read burned 
in letters of fire on my heart. 

lt was an accident that placed Pearl’s se- 
cret in my hands, for I hold a wife’s notes 
sacred. 

I arrived home several hours earlier than 
I had intended, for I had been called away 
some miles on business. Going at once to 
my wife’s room, I found her absent, and 
sat down to await her. I was thinking 
what a lucky chap I was in possessing such 
a dainty bride, when the wind blew a paper 
at my feet. I picked it up carelessly, when 
my name caught my eye, and, before I was 
aware of what I was doing, I read the fol- 
lowing: — 


“CousIN JACK,—Pray, pray do not 
write me any more. You don’t know how 
unhappy it makes me to have you say such 
dreadful things; and don’t forget that I am 
not your little sweetheart now, but a mar- 
ried woman. I hope you will love some 
one better than you did me, and be very 
happy. Good-by. PEARL.” 


What should I do? Like an inspiration 
came the thought, that I would see my ri- 
val, and know with what manner of person 
I had to deal, for I was firmly resolved to 
win my pale darling’s heart. It might bea 
hard struggle; but I would shrink from no 
trial or heed no suffering that would give 
me my rightful place in her affections. 

In what part of the world was the fellow? 
I had heard Peari’s aunt casuaily mention 
him, but I did not know where to find him. 
That night I said carelessly to Pearl, as I 
turned her music, — 

“*Where is your cousin, Jack Alstyne, 
stopping?” 

‘*He is in Boston,’’ was the reply, with 
averted head and flushed cheeks. 

The next day I was in Boston. I found 
Alstyne easily, and followed him to the the- 
atre. Never did a lover gaze on the charms 
of his mistress with more eagerness than I 
gazed at my rival, striving to read his very 
soul, 

I saw a slender, stylish figure, elegantly 
dressed; a pale, oval tace; full, firm lips, 
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half hidden by a heavy blonde mustache; 
darkish brown hair; steel-blue eyes, that 
could flash fire or melt into tenderness: a 
handsome, fascinating man, a dangerous ri- 
val, an unscrupulous enemy. 

My heart sank within me. How could I 
hope to win a battle when I was as ignorant 
as a child of the weapons to be used? [| ut- 
tered a fervent prayer for help as I resolved 
to do my best; for Pear!’s future happiness. 
as well as my own, lay in the result. 

On arriving at the hotel, I seated myseif 
before the glass, and took a critical survey 
of myself. I shook my head sadly, for I 
saw none of the graceful ease and fascina- 
ting polish of Jack Alstyne in the reflec- 
tion. 


* Hollo, old fellow!’ shouted a cheery 
voice, ** have you fallen in love with your 
own image?” 

** What good fortune sent you here, Alf?” 
I exclaimed, shaking his hand heartily; for 
Alfred Leighton was my old chum and con- 
fidant. 

*©Oh, I just ran into town for a day or 
two, and saw you as you entered the hotel. 
Well, my boy, how does it seem to be a 
Benedict?” 

“T have n’t been one long enough to find 
out,’’? was my reply. 

“You always were a Jucky fellow, Theo; 
and, what is more to the point, you deserve 
your good fortune,” earnestly. 

“It’s a mystery to me how a girl can 
fancy me, Alf,’ I burst out impatiently. 
“JT ’m not a bit of a lady’s man; don’t 
know anything about women, in fact: for I 
never had a sister, aud can searcely remem- 
ber my mother. Now, there is Jack Al- 
styne’”’ — 

Jack Alstyne!’ interrupted Alf, repeat- 
ing the name contemptuously, ‘Jack Al- 
styne, indeed! He’safop and a flirt; fit 
for nothing on eayth but to smirk and smile, 
and pull that long mustache of his. A wo- 
man would be a suitable candidate for a 
lunatic asylum to prefer that silly fellow to 
you.” 

“You are partial, my friend,” I replied. 
* Alstyne is very fascinating, I have under- 
stood.” 

“To a certain class, yes, I tell you what 
it is, Theo, some women are — simpletons, 
to say the least; and they are ready to fall 
down and worship a fellow of his stamp: 
but to a woman with two grains of sense he 
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is just a butterfly, nothing more, take my 
word for it,” cried Alf excitedly. 

** Nevertheless, I would give a good deal 
for some of that graceful polish in ladies’ 
society.” 

'“ Well, my boy,’? went on my friend, 
“after winning that lovely bride of yours 
away from: a score of competitors, you are 
just as modest as ever. Here you are, rich, 
a patron of the fine arts, and goodness 
knows what else, your head crammed with 
learning, the strength of a Hercules, hosts 
of friends, and a charming wife, and you, 
you, Theo Cameron, are sighing for the 
froth and sparkle of a noted fop’s graceful 
ease. Depend upon it, my dear boy, Jack 
Alstyne would give a goodly sum for your 
gifts of person, let alone your brains.” 

And Alf leaned back, with a look of 

* Answer that, if you can.”’ 

You are a good fellow, Alf,” I said 
warmly as I shook his hand. ‘* My studies 
must have given me the blues, I think; for 

I feel lighter-hearted since hearing _ 
friendly voice.’’ 

‘That ’s it, Theo,’”’ hesitatingly: 
live rather too much alone. But that little 
wife of yours will soon regulate that, I dare 
say,” playfully. “If she is as much to 
manage as my Amy is, you will have your 
hands full, if you are so much wiser than 
we common mortals. I have got her to 
name the month at last; but the little witch 
is such a tease, I am afraid she will make 
me wait,six months longer.” 

And Alf gave a great sigh, and looked so- 
ber for two whole minutes, 

“I hope you will be very, very happy, 
my dear friend,’’.I said huskily. ‘‘ Amy is 
a dear little girl, and you are the best fellow 
I know.” 

‘*Heaven knows I don’t such 
happiness, but I am trying to,” he replied, 
blushing like a girl. 

I never closed my eyes that night. Dur- 
ing those long hours, I prayed for wisdom 
to guide me aright. I would forget myself, 
and live only for Pearl, I resolved. I would 
strive so hard for her love, that I must win 
it yet. 

I would have given much to know how to 
meet my wife as the cars whirled me toward 
home next day. Should I caress her, as my 
heart prompted, or only give a quiet word 
of greeting? She passively endured my ca- 
resses, which were rare, but never returned 
them; so, after thinking a long time, I re- 
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solved to dispense with caresses, and greet 
her quietly. 

“Was a bridegroom ever placed in my 
position before?’ I wondered, as Pearl was 
evidently relieved that 1 handed her the 
presents I had brought her, instead of tak- 
ing her in my arms as I longed to do, 

I did not retire, after tea, to my study, 
but seated myself near Pearl, and talked of 
my journey. I had always been called a 
good conversationalist, and I did my best to 
interest my pale little wife. 

She looked listless and tired when I be- 
gan; but before long her sweet face bright- 
ened, and my heart gave a glad bound of 
delight as she became as gay and piquant as 
when I first knew her. 

“*Is it possible?’ she exclaimed as the 
clock struck eleven, ‘I had no idea it was 
so late. I have spent a very pleasant even- 
ing, Theo,’ gently, laying her white hand 
on my shoulder. 

darling!’ I murmured passionately, 
pressing my lips to her hand. 

Her face flushed as she turned hastily 
away. 


The next week found us at Mrs. Alstyne’s 
cottage by the sea, There was quite a large 
party assembled, Cousin Jack among the 
number. 

Poor little Pearl grew quite white when 
they met; and I really longed to kick the 
fellow for the reproachful, injured look on 
his handsome face. 

“You are not looking well, Jack,” she 
said somewhat anxiously; for she little im- 
agined late hours and dissipation caused 
his deathly pallor and the dark circles un- 
der his eyes. 

**I am quite well now, thank you; but I 
have been awfully blue the past month,’’ 
his eyes looking tenderly into hers. “I 
have tried everything to rid myself of the 
mischievous imps, without avail; and IL 
fear they will never leave me, unless you, 
my dear little cousin, exorcise them as you 
used to do in those sweet, happy days 
when”? — 

Closing abruptly, he darted an evil glance 
at me, and hastily left the room, as if over- 
come with emotion. 

Pear!’s sensitive face was crimson as every 
eye was turned toward her, and her lips 
quivered slightly. 

With a quick movement, I was by her, 
saying quietly, — 
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_** Shall I bring your hat and shaw) for a 
walk?” 

“If you please;’’ giving me a quick, 
grateful look. 

She was silent and distrait at first, but 
brightened a trifle after a while. Suddenly 
we met Jack and Belle Travers strolling 
down to the shore. His handsome head 
was bent, his eyes fixed adoringly on his 
companion’s face, as her hand lay confid- 
ingly in bis. 

A scornful smile curled Pear!’s lips as she 
exclaimed abruptly, — 

**T want to go home.” 


That evening, Pearl was radiant. She 
wore a robe of some cloud-like material, 
that made her look like an angel with her 
long, floating curls, 

Jack did n’t understand this new mood, 
it was plain; for he grew quite angry as she 
laughed gayly, replying saucily to his tender 
remarks. 

**It nearly broke my heart when I knew 
you were married to that piece of marble,’ 
he said tenderly, as Pearl stood by the bay- 
window, 

** How many times has your heart been 
broken the last half-dozen years, Jack?” 
carelessly. 

Jack looked slightly confused. 

**T have had my fancies, like every one 
else; but I never really loved any one but 
you, my dearest,’’ his face aglow, and his 
eyes lit by luminous fires. 

My heart stood still as 1 waited for Pearl’s 
reply. 

It came, clear and cold. 

** You seem to forget that I am married, 
Mr. Alstyne, and that such language is an 
insult.” 

“You are afraid that your immaculate 
husband will be jealous of your humble 
servant, I presume?” he sneered, too angry 
to remember his good breeding. 

**Not in the least, sir, I assure you,’ I 
coolly remarked, as I offered my arm to my 
wife. 

Poor little Pearl gave me a frightened 
glance, and her slight form trembled vio- 
jently as she walked away unsteadily by my 
side. 

“Here is a giant running away with a 
fairy,’’ I cried gayly to Mrs. Alstyne, who 
was on the veranda, as I gathered the slight 
form to my heart, and strode down the gar- 
den to a secluded arbor. 
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Two white arms stole round my neck, 
and my darling buried her face in my bo- 
som, sobbing as if her little heart would 
break. 

My heart ached as I gently smoothed her 
hair, and pressed warm kisses on her white 
hands, for I had resolved never td kiss her 
lips until I could claim her heart. 

You are very kind and patient, Theo,’’ 
she said at last, as she raised her head; 
“and I am very grateful,’ with a little 
sob. 

**It is not your gratitude, but your love, 
that I would die to gain,” I cried, with my 
heart in my voice, and a great sob shaking 
my frame. 

She did not shrink from me, as she usu- 
ally had done; and her voice was very soft 
and tender as she said, after quite a long 
pause, — 

*“*T wish we were at our own dear old 
home.” 

My heart gave a throb of exquisite joy as 
I involuntarily clasped her closer to my 
brgast. Ah! how happy I was that night 
thinking we séon should be united in those 
close and holy ties God designed for all who 
marry! 

But the next day my hopes were rudely 
dashed to the ground; for my darling shun- 
ned me, and Jack took every occasion to 
covertly insult me, and boldly played the 
distracted lover. . 

I quietly ignored the fellow’s bitter sneers 
and insolence, — although my blood would 
sometimes boil, and my hands involunta- 
rily clench themselves,— and devoted my- 
self to my wife and Mrs. Alstyne’s other 
guests, : 

I grew pale and thin with anxiety, and 
my friends became frightened at my changed 
appearance, 

As for Pearl, she said not a word; but I 
often saw her covertly. regarding me, and 
a number of times surprised her in tears. 

Ever since the night she had wept on my 
breast, there had been an intangible reserve 
growing between us,—one so firm and 
strong that I was powerless to break it. I 
could not but admire her strategy in regard 
to Jack, though my heart throbbed with 
pain, for her quick wit and wisdom outwit- 
ted him at every turn; and from being will- 
ing to give her up so that he might make a 
wealthier marriage, now that she was lost 
to him, he became madly in love with her. 
And even I, her husband, could not blame 
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him, she was such a bewitching, tantalizing 
elf. 


It was a fearfully hot day in August, — 
not a breath of air stirred,—as, scarcely 
able to move, I wandered to a little grove of 
trees close to the beach. A heavy gloom 
* pervaded the company: for it had rained 
nearly a week; and Jack and his fiancee, 
Belle Travers, had quarreled, and broken 
their engagement (‘‘ for a married woman,”’ 
her mother said spitefully); and Mrs, Al- 
styne had sprained her ankle, 

It was my last day at the cottage; for 
the doctor had gravely advised mountain 
air. 

**Your husband must stop thinking so 
much, Mrs. Cameron,”’ he said decisively as 
he rose to leave. ‘Sing and read to him, 
take up his mind, and you may even pull 
his hair if he disobeys orders,’’ he added, 
smiling. 

**A woman’s-rights man, as I live!’ ex- 
claimed Pearl, in mock horror, as he bowed 
himself out of the room. e 

‘Ts it anything serious, Dr. Grayson?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Alstyne, as he passed on to 
the veranda. 

“Tf he does n’t get help soon, madam, he 
will be a dead man in three months,’’ was 
the startling reply. 

Ah! how I longed to see my wife’s face! 
But her back was toward me; and, without 
a word, she left the room, and I did not see 
her again for some hours. 

I thought it all over as I lay there, and 
slow tears rolled down my cheeks. It was 
weak, perhaps; but I was thankful the end 
was so near, for I had no strength to keep 
up the agonized struggte longer. 

**How long will it be after I am laid 
away to rest,”’ thought I dreamily, “ before 
Pearl’s sweet face will be alight with joy as 
when I first knew her? Will she ever think 
of my love when too late, and forgive me 
the unconscious wrong I have done her?’ 

How changed she was! Great black rings 
gave her large eyes a pathetic, wistful look; 
her cheeks had lost their rose-pink bloom, 
and her form its roundness. 

Suddenly voices roused me. ‘ 

** How shameful it is for Mr. Alstyne to 
go on so after Mrs, Cameron!” said Miss 
Braxton indignantly. 

‘Mr. Cameron is a model husband, and 
never interferes with his bride’s amuse- 
ments,” sneered Mrs, White, ‘‘She has 
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played her cards to some purpose, for all 
her innocent, baby face, and pussy - cat 
ways. I wonder handsome Jack does n’t 
take it cooler; but being a man accounts for 
it.”’ 

“Take it cooler!’ repeated the girl won- 
deringly. ‘* 1 don’t understand.” 

‘*Why, can’t you see?’ she said impa- 
tiently. ‘* Mrs, Cameron has pulled the 
wool over her husband’s eyes to make him 
make his will in her favor. When the tool 
dies, charming Jack will come in for money, 
widow, and all; but he is fearfully impa- 
tient, as all men are when their wishes are 
concerned.” 

“*T am sure you must be mistaken, Mrs. 
White; for Mrs. Cameron can’t seem to en- 
dure her cousin.”’ 

** All put on, my dear, all put on for our 
edification,’ laughing disagreeably. Jack 
ha@ been engaged a dozen times; but his 
dainty cousin will get the prize.’”’ 

And she walked away coolly. 

I heard a smoothered sound, and, glancing 
through the leaves, saw Pearl with Jack be- 
side her. With a quick movement, he was 
at her feet, her hands clasped tightly in his, 
crying passionately, — 

“*My darling! my beautiful darling! is it, 
can it be, true?’’ his kisses falling like rain 
on her hands, his eyes gleaming luminous 
fires. ‘*O my beauty! I would give my 
soul to possess you. You are mine, mine. 
i claim you, soul and body.” 

Save for her flashing eyes, my wife might 
have been carved in stone, 

**How dare you?” she cried haughtily. 
**It is true that I despise you for your base- 
ness, your lies, and your treachery, Jack 
Alstyne. I never loved you; although I 
was so taken with your smooth, loving 
words, and tender looks, that I thought I 
was really in love. I hate myself for even 
thinking it.’’ 

Pearl! Pearl! my little sweetheart!” he 
moaned, fallirg on his knees, “‘take back 
those cruel words, or they will break my 
heart.”’ 

“Your heart is adamant,’”’ scornfully. 
**Rise, and never let me see your face 
again.” 

Alstyne sprang to his feet with an oath, 
his eyes emitting baleful lights. 

“I congratulate you on being so near a 
widow, my love,’’ he sneered, ‘“‘I suppose 
I must obey your prudish fears, and not 
mention love until the saintly Cameron, 
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whom you adore, is safe under the sod,” in- 
slently. 

** You are right, Mr. Alstyne, — I do love 
my husband with my whole heart,” she re- 
plied in a low tone, her face deadly pale. 

** Satan and furies!’’ he exclaimed hoarse- 
ly. ‘*His blood shall pay for this, my 
beauty; for I swear I will not be balked. 
I suppose you have done me the honor to 
listen to my convefsation, Mr. Cameron,” 
with elaborate politeness, as I appeared on 
the scene. ‘As you are obliged to leave 
the world so soon, 1 am happy to aid you,’’ 
he sneered, deliberately raising his re- 
volver. 

There was a wild shriek, a flash and re- 
port, and all was dark about me, 

The next I knew I was on the beach, and 
my wife’s arms’ were about my neck, her 


warm kisses on my lips, and her dear voice 
murmuring in my ear, — 
**I love you! I love you.”’ 


“Thank God!’ I gasped fervently, and 
fell back in a faint. 


I was dangerously ill after this with a fe- 
ver and a broken arm, and Pearl nearly 
killed herself in caring for me. 

Alstyne’s excitement had prevented his 


taking correct aim; and the result was, only 
a broken arm and a bath in the sea, 
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Shrieking for help, Pearl sprang into the 
water after me, and succecded in keeping 
my head above the water until aid arrived; 
80, after all, lowed my life to my darling’s 
love and courage. 


During my happy convalescence, Pearl 
shyly confessed that she began to love me 
before we left home, and, seeing the con- 
trast between Jack’s conduct and mine, 
soon gave me her whole heart in undivided 
love. 

“And, O Theo, dearest!’ she added 
softly, her eyes ashine, “you must get 
well: I cannot give you up.” 


Jack fled to Europe, staying several years, 
He married, at last, a stolid German, ugly, 
old, and very large, who was reported an 
heiress. When too late, he found that a 
small annuity was all she had. He is no 
longer the handsome and fascinating flirt, 
proud of his elegant figure and magnetic 


eves, His eyes are bleared, and his fine 
features look coarse and sensual. 


Although many years have passed sinee 
then, our love has known no cloud, and I 


reverently thank my heavenly Father daily 
for giving me my darling. 


In the Blue-book of Great Britain for the 
current year, just published, is given the an- 
nual allowance paid to the queen and each 
of the members of the royal family. Her 
majesty (including, of course, the civil list, 
salaries and expenses of the royai hou-e- 
bold, &c.) received £406,709 19s, 6d., the 
Prince of Wales £40,000, the Duke of Ediu- 
burgh £25,000, the Duke of Gonnaught and 
Prince Leopold each £15,000, the Princess 
of Wales £10,000, the Duke of Cambridge 
£12,000, the Crown Princess of Prussia 
£8000, the Princess Alice, Princess Helena, 
Princess Louise, and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge each £6000, the Princess Mary of 
Teck £5000, the Princess Augusta, Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, £3000. Turoing 
to the diplomatic pensions we find that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe enjoys an allowance 
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of £1786, Lord Cowley and Lord Napier each 
£1700, Sir Geo. Hamilton Seymour and Sir 
James Hudson eache £1300, while eight or 
ten other gentlemen are rewarded at about 
half that figure. The chief pensioners for 
tht ir own services are the following: Lord 
Chancellors, each at £5000, — Lord Chelms- 
ford, Lord Hatherley, and Lord Selborne; 
Sir Wm. Earle £3750, and Sir Samuel Mar- 
tin, Sir John Byles, Sir Henry Keating, 
Lord Penzance and Sir Richard Kindersley 
each figure at £3500. Lord Eversley, as ex- 
Speaker of the House of Commons, is down 
for a pension of £4000; while three ex- 
Cabinet Ministers, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Spencer Walpole and Mr, Thomas Milner 
Gibson, have each £2000. The Lord Chan- 
cellor receives £10,000. 
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‘IT never told you, did I, Charley,’’ in- 
quired my friend, Major Tresbottle, one hot 
afternoon, as we loiled over the bar at Cart- 
well’s, individualiy occupied in discussing a 
cobbler and julep, and languidly watching 
the street-sprinkler keeping the uneven ten- 
or of its way up and down the street, — 
**no, I am sure I never told you how a 
pickle saved me from matrimony.” 

* Saved you from matrimony!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Debarred, you mean,” 

** Either, or both, as you please,’ respond- 
ed the major, with a nonchalance I never 
could hope of attaining. ‘‘It is all past 
long ago, — thirty or forty years behind, — 
a thing of the past, But it is never forgot- 


ten, The remembrance of that ridiculous 
scrape makes me blush even now, at six- 
and-forty, and I used to curse that pickle 
once a week on a fair average; but now, as 
1] glide along the placid current of middle- 
life, 1 look back upon the occurrence with 


calm regret, — nothing more,” 

“And have you had more than one love 
affair, then, major?’’ 

**T have hae several,’’ replied that ex-offi- 
cial calmly. 

** Let ’s have it, major.” 

“Dry wheels don’t run smoothly, Char- 
ley,’’ suggested the major, with a glance at 
his empty glass, 

I motioned to the mustached gentleman 
who stood behind the massive bar resplen- 
dent in the snowiest of shirts, most extens- 
ive of pins, and daintiest of studs, and said, 
with deferential meekness, — 


“A couple of cobblers, if you please, sir.” 

Thanks to the dexterity of the fashiona- 
ble gentleman at Cartwell’s, —a suave dex- 
terity I have never seen surpassed, —the 
desired draughts were ready in a trice, and 
shortly embellished the bar; and, taking his 
glass daintily between his thumb and fore- 
finger, the major began thus: — 

** Have you ever been in Rochester, Char- 
ley. — Rochester, the beautiful, the ugly, 
the hot and cold, the gay and stupid; where 
the girls are unsurpassed for beauty and 
homeliness, and the young .men for spend- 


ing thousands and hoarding dimes? I say, 
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Charley, have 
ter?”’ 

**T have not.” 

“Then you don’t know old Magnum, of 
East Avenue, who owns half the town?” 

* Have n’t that exquisite delight.” 

“Nor the Misses Magnum, Emily, Eu- 
nice, and Alice, —the latter especially? 
Then let me tell you that you have yet to 
see the three graces, beauty, wit, and mon- 
ey. Ah! there are attractions for you, But 
I forget; that was years ago. They are old 
and ugly now.’’ 

**Tell me all about it, major. — Sir, will 
you give us a couple of cigars?’’ 

The fashionable gentleman previously 


mentioned slung the box .adowh the bar 


with a precise velocity only acquired by 
long and cautious practice. After we had 
helped ourselves, the major resumed, — 
**This was before thought of going to 
West Point, Charley, and it changed tie 


whole course of my life, Had it not been 


for a mere pickle, a cursed inch-and-a-half 
cucumber, soaked in brine and vinegar, | 
would now be a staid, rich old merehant in- 
stead of being an ex-follower of the glorious 
profession of arms. But. as my friend 
Charley says several times in the course of 


a six-column story in the Ninevah Sunday 


Courier, let us not anticipate, 

**You see, I was living at Auburn then, 
and having arich maiden aunt residing at 
Rochester I kept up a desuliory correspond- 
ence with her, sent her rare cats, poodles, 
canaries, and parrots, by the gross, And, 


apropos of parrots, did you ever hear the 


story of the German student and his par- 
rot?”’ 

‘* We will come to that in due time, with- 
out doubt, major,’’ I said. ‘*Now let us 

«have your pickle story. I regret that at 
that early age you were so mercenary as to 
send presents to a rich maiden aunt,” 

**T came into her snug property about ten 
years ago,”’ said the major, with calm com- 
placence. ‘** But to my story. 

** You see, as I was a versatile, cosmopol- 
itan little fellow then of sixteen or seven- 
teen, I picked up an extensive acquaintatice 
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among the young fellows, and soon had the 
run of Rochester society,—and there is 
none better in the United States. With an 
especial aptness at keeping a sharp eye on 
the qui vive for number one, I soon became 
on terms of close intimacy with the Mag- 
num family, and particularly so with the 
lovely Alice, whose flashing black eyes, 
pearly teeth, and general beauty, togeth- 
er with her father’s bank account, soon 
brought me to her feet as an acknowledged 
suitor.” 

* At sixteen!” I cried. -‘* Major, you old 
wretch 

** There is nothing iike getting your hand 
in at an early age,” said the major. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I had a tolerble mustache even then, 
and passed with every one for twenty, at 
least. Every one was well aware that I 
had great expectations regarding my aunt’s 
property, which was second to none except- 
ing that of Magnum; and that old fox saw 
my suit, winked at it, gave me one of. his 
Havanas now and then, and went to visit 
my aunt. 

*“* Well, Charley, I walked, talked, danced, 
sighed, rode, and cooed with the beautiful 
Alice, who was by no means averse to my 
attentions, I kept her supplied with senti- 
mental novels from New York, and petted 
her confounded biue cat, —a most irdscible 
feline, who scratched me once a day on a 
fair average. Everything went on swim- 
mingly, and my ring was on the point of 
encircling Alice’s taper finger, when a con- 
foundedly good-looking cousin of hers came 
home from a German University, and im- 
mediately became my rival. 

**Winslow Currier (that was his name), 
by some diabolical mischance, happened to 
be immensely rich; and rich in his own 
right, into the bargain. He had his money 
shrewdly invested, whereas mine was only 
prospective; and before he had been at Mag- 
num’s a week old Magnum had given me 
the cold shoulder, and was hand and glove 
with dashing Winslow Currier. 

**The whole family, with the exception 
of Alice, seemed crazy after Beau Winslow. 
Pater familias gave up his morning paper to 
him, and insinuated that a very good thing 
might be done with a little ready cash in 
this direction or that, and kindly offered to 
show him how to double his money in 
stocks; mater familias insisted on his mak- 
ing her house his home, — would not hear 
of*his going to a hotel, —and assigned him 
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the best chambers in the house; while the 
girls — why, they worked him a drawer full 
of slippers, embroidered countless handker- 
chiefs for him, petted and wheedled him; 
and Alice—well, 1 did n’t overlike their 
stolen glances and covert promenades any 
better than I liked their continual propin- 
quity. But I now called oftener than ever, 
and though having the exquisite pleasure of 
seeing that I had lost my prestige, and was 
rather tolerated than welcomed, my motto 
was, ‘never give up the ship, and old Mag- 
num’s money-bags;’ and, by doing my level 
best, held my own, and no more, 

“It was neck and neck with Currier and 
me,—I soon saw that, —and, not a little 
anxious as well as curious to see how the 
affair would turn out, I applied myself with 
redoubled assiduity to maintain the ground 
I had now; in plainer parlance, to secure 
Alice, who was plainly in a state of vacilla- 
tion, rather inclining toward Currier and 
the greater wealth.” 

Here the major paused to pull at his cob- 
bler, and, having moistened his throat, he 
continued, 

**Well, Charley, things were in this 
charming state when one evening I found 
myself sitting down to an elegant tea-table 
with the family, Beau Currier included, of 
course. By some chance, —I always thought 
the old woman (excuse my warm language) 
had something to do with it,— Alice was 
placed between Currier and me; and as nei- 
ther of us had either of the other girls at 
our elbows we of course devoted ourselves 
to her. 

** From the moment of sitting down I be- 
gan to exert all my powers of fascination in 
a hot race with Currier, who kept up a run- 
ning stream of smalli-talk on the other side, 
to which Alice paid an attentive ear, giving 
me only an odd moment’s notice now and 
then. As for the family, why, damn me, 
it was ‘ Winslow’ this, and ‘ Winslow’ that; 
and ‘ What do you think of ‘‘ Faust,’’ Wins- 
low? and ‘Is n’t Nilsson charming?’ and 
*O Winslow! you ’li take me down the Bay 
Road in my new phaeton, Saturday, won’t 
you, Winslow?’ and ‘Currier, how about 
that ‘‘ Central”? stock? are you going to in- 
vest,eh? You’d better. Excellent chance 
there, —one in ten thousand. I’m going 
in.’ And ‘Winslow, does your tea suit?’ 


‘and ‘ You had better let me order a new set 


for your chamber.’ Egad! yoyng Tresbot- 
tle stood no chance at all, ignored as he was 
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by the whole table, with the family against 
him. 

** Well, Charley, I put on a bold front, 
and determined to face the music, and nev- 
er say die; but I was at last completely 
silenced, agd for ten minutes did n’t speak 
a word. Meanwhile Currier was doing great 
execution, with the whole family in hue 
audcry. At last mater familias spoke sud- 
denly, — 

*** Winslow, we are going out to Cousin 
Frank’s country-house next week, — a love- 
ly place. Won’t you join us?” 

*¢* With all my heart,’ said Currier. 

‘“* Heretofore I had always received a sim- 
ilar invitation, and of course expected one 
now; but, to my overwhelming astonish- 
ment, none came. I looked from one to 
another in surprise, and fancied I detected 
a triumphant smile flickering about Mrs, 
Magnum’s merciless lips. 

‘“‘ For me, Charley, that was almost a set- 
tler. Nothing now but a superhuman effort 
could restore to me the prestige so ignobly 
lost. I was snubbed; outrageously snubbed. 
My heart beat like a trip-hammer, and the 
blood of mortification rushed to my face. 
For a moment or two all was silence. All 
stared at their tea-cups, and laughed in their 
sleeves at poor me, Alice reddened, and 
studiously analyzed the pattern of the car- 
pet. I felt like sinking through the floor, 
or rushing from the house; but by a super- 
human effort at self-control I kept my seat, 

* Just then the servant brought in asmail 
dish of gherkins,—the very little fellows, 
you know. They were passed, but no one 
took. I was so embarrassed I scarcely 
knew what I was doing, when I took one, 
and commenced to cut it ferociously. 

** You know these little silver tea-knives, 
Charley, — little, dull, detestable things, fit 
for nothing, much less for cutting! Under 
ordinary circumstances I would not have 
atiempted to cut with one of them, —for I 
knew better; but, hot and furious, I drove 
my fork into the gherkin, and hacked away 
with my knife. 

**Confound these little tea-knives! will 
they never be discarded? They hang on 
like bad sixpences. The knife, never made 


for cutting, slipped, of course, and presto! 
away went my sauce—I believe it was 
blackberry —into Alice’s lap, all over her 
costly white dress, while the gherkin flew 
like a flash of lightning across the table into 
Magnum’s eye! 
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*** Mercy!’ cried Alice, starting to her feet 
witb a scream. ‘Confounded awkward! 
roared Magnum, stamping about the room 
with his eye full of salt vinegar. ‘O Heav- 

en! myeye! myeye? ‘ Well, did you ever!’ 

said Miss Eunice, with a glance of scorn at 

poor me. ‘Well, I never! chimed Emily, 

turning up her delicate nose, Currier sneer- 

ed, and assisted Alice, who gave me a look 

of undisguised abhorrence. Mrs. Magnum 

roiled her eyes, and clasped her hands. The 

servants coughed, and vainly endeavored to 

look unconscious, — fifty times more polite 

than their betters, 

*T blushed and tingled for a moment, 
then, feeling as if I had committed the most 
atrocious crime in the calendar, rose to my 
feet. 

beg—beg—implore your forgive- 
ness, Alice’ — 

*“*Miss Magnum, if you please,’ said 
Alice, bowing icily. 

“**1t was entirely an accident, I assure 
you 

*“*Oh, we know ’t was an accident, young 
Tresboule,’ interrupted Magnum, with a 
glance of his twinkling eye that made me 
shudder, swimming as it was in tears, vine- 
gar, and brine, 

*** Dear Winslow,’ murmured Alice, rest- 
ing ber hand on Curricr’s shoulder, ‘ will 
you give me your arm?’ 

*And out they went, leaving me in a 
state of mind more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

**When I got out into the street, Charley, 
— I don’t exactly know how I got there, for 
at that point is an hiatus in the memory of 
my youthful days, —I went down to Kim- 
ball’s, and, shutting myself in a stall, got 
— well, obliviously intoxicated for the first 
time in my life. I am ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it; but my condition and state of mind 
demanded a period of forgetfulness, don’t 
you see? —a draught of the waters of Lethe, 
as it were, 

**In :he morning I took the first train to 
Auburn, and did not again visit Rochester 
until Currierand Alice had been united five 
years, and rejoiced in several children, Mr. 
Magnam died aout ten years ago, and Cur- 
rier got fully two-thirds of his wealth, and 
ig richer than ever today. It might have 
been mine but for that detestable gherkin. 
I have hated the sight of a pickle ever 
since,”’ 

** And no wonder,” I said, 
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A PICTURE. 
BY MAUD LEYHAD, 


Just where the hillside and meadow meet 

As friends with firm-clasped hands, 
Brown with the suns of a hundred years,’ 
The quaint old farm-house stands. 


Through the open door you may catch a glimpse 
Of the rafters brown and old, 

Festooned with fruits of the orchard-trees 

And the pumpkin’s rings of' gold. 


Before the house, like a dusty snake 

Slow trailing his length of brown, 
The road winds on to the scented wood 
Away to the far-off town. 


The lilacs have grown to the very roof; 
And there, in their branches high, 

A robin with back as brown as the earth, 

And breast like a sunset sky, 


Lightly swings on a bloom-crowned bough, and talks 
To his mate with a gush of song, 

As she sits on her eggs with her downy breast, 
Contented the whole day long, 


But at last in the dying light of day 
The robin’s song is still, 

And faint and far from the distant wood 

Come the notes of the whip-poor-will. 


Down where they hide in the long marsh grass 
The frogs peep one by one, 

And under the door-stone old and worn 

The crickets’ song has begun. 


Spite of the breezes soft of the spring, 
The night comes gray and chill; 
Though a rosy flush still lingers on 

The brow of the distant hill. 


Closed is the open door at last, 

Shut out all pain and strife, 
And before the open hearthstone sits 
The farmer and his wife. 


The good wife plies her needles till 
The tall old clock strikes nine; 
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Then the good man reads from the Book of book. 
Of a love that is all divine. 


The great logs blaze and sputter and smoke 
As the dancing flames leap o’er, 

And the firelight falls with a coral shine 

On the sanded kitchen floor. 


It lights up the faces, old and worn, 
As they bend in patient prayer, 
And they thank the great All-Father for 
His patient love and care, 


The room is filled with glory, 
There ’s a sound of rushing wings, 

As straight at the prayer of faith and Icve 

Heaven’s gate wide open swings, 


The Lord from his holy heaven 
Looks down on the kneeling pair; 

And his blessing falls on both their souls 

As he hears their fervent prayer. 


As the dews that fall on Hermon 
And the mount by the Saviour trod, . 

The blessings are sent in abundance 

By the bounteous hand of God. 


And the cares of the world roll backward; 

And faith, like a brooding dove, 
Fills the hearts of the aged couple 
With a wondrous peace and love. 


O weary feet that patient walk 
The path the Saviour trod! ° 

O simple hearts that trusting rest 

In the promises of God! — 


Humble, unknown, while here below; 
But, when life’s day is o’er, 

Transfigured by his love, they ’ll walk 

In joy forevermore. 


Lowell, Mass., March, 1878. 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Mrs. Wilkins came up to Ely next day, 
having received her letter by the same post 
which brought me mine, in a great state of 
excitement and importance. Her errand 
was to consult me respecting Captain Staf- 
ford’s orders, and to beg Mrs. Pelham to al- 
Jow me to give her my assistance in execut- 
ing them. She proposed that I should 
come home at once, and make my head- 
quarters at her house for the fortnight, de- 
claring that her best rooms, and her best of 
everything, was at my disposal, and that 
she would take such motherly care of me 
as should quite satisfy my guardian’s scru- 
ples, 

‘‘T can manage the larder, ma’am, with- 
out anybody’s help, and I can hire the ser- 
vants, and I can air the linen and polish 
the plate, and get all the scrubbing and 
cleaning done properly,” she said to Mrs, 
Pelham, with an air of honest pride; “ but 
there are other things which I ’d rather not 
undertake. The drawing-room furniture, 
for instance,—it was a good way past its 
best when the master left, and there ’s been 
five children romping about itsince. There 
’s slits along the edges of the sofa-covers 


that long,’’ — measuring off half her arm.— 
*‘and the satin is so wore off the surface. 
you ’d hardly know it ever was satin. I 
thought Miss Daisy would get some chintz 
or some holland, und have nice tidy covers 
made, though I would n’t like to do it my- 
self. And then the captain’s own room, — 
his books are nohow, and Miss Daisy knows 
all about them, and his desks and things 
that are packed away, and she could set 
them as they used to be.” 

“Oh, yes, dear Mrs. Pelham!’ 1 ex- 
claimed, as all this, and much more, flashed 
across my mind, “‘ please let me go and help 
Mrs. Wilkins to get things ready for him. 
Icould n't bear uncle to come back, and 
not find the house looking home-like and 
nice.” 

**Well, dear, I should be very selfish to 
refuse you,’ said Mrs. Pelham, with a 
twitching at the corners of her mouth, ‘I 
shall miss you sadly, but your uncle has the 
first claim upon you, of course.” 

So it was settled, after a little more dis- 
cussion. I was greatly troubled at first 
about leaving poor Mrs. Pelham, in her 
weak and helpless state; but Mr. Pelham 
suggested that ‘Selina’? (whom he could 
n’t bear) should be asked to cogne and stay 
with her a while, And as we all knew that 
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Miss Hamilton could be persuaded to do 
anything short of downright impropriety, 
my mind was relieved on that score, and I 
felt myself free to attend to my dear uncle’s 
interests, 

Mrs. Wilkins went home in her spring- 
cart. I put on my bonnet and went shop- 
ping, escorted by Rolfe, who was plunged 
in the profoundest melancholy. 

**So all our happy days are over!’ sighed 
Rolfe, as we emerged from the college into 
the only business thoroughfare of which 
our little city boasted, and crossed the quiet 
street, 

*“*Not for me, at all events,’’ I retorted 
rashly; **they will be very happy days for 
me when uncle opmes home,” 

What reply he would have made if he 
had had time, I cannot say, though I can 
guess; but I plunged headlong through the 
glass doors of the principal draper’s shop, 
and asked for my chintz immediately. I 
was shown several pretty pieces, but after 
mature deliberation, 1 came to the conclu- 
sion that none of them weie quite suitable 
to the conditions of our pale-hued drawing 
room; and so I ordered a roll of brown hol- 
land, and confided to Rolfe my secret deter- 
mination to get Jack to supply a little color 
presently by renewing the carpet and cur- 
tains. 

**T should think he will be only too glad 
to leave everything to your taste,’’ said 
Rolfe. ‘I should, I know.” 

Armed with my holland, and surrounded 
by bags and boxes, I left Ely next morning, 
in Mr. Pelhaim’s charge, and received a 
hearty welcome from hospitable Mrs, Wil- 
kins, She ushered us into her best sitting- 
room, where a bright fire (for it was the 
first week in October) was burning; and 
here we were both entertained with the ex- 
quisite cookery for which Captain Stafford’s 
table had been famous, —crimped cod and 
oyster sauce, a bare (hung, boned, stuffed, 
and served in the most marvelously seduc- 
tive manner), a delicate little apple pudding, 
and macaroni cheese, —for which noble re- 
past Mr. Pelham paid his hostess a great 


many compliments, the only payment that - 


she would receive. Then he bade me good 
by in a fatherly manner, and left me and 
my old nurse together, to spend the rest of 
the day exploring the empty house, and 
planning our preparations, 

How quickly that fortnight passed, and 
what a quantity of work we got through! 
ll 
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The business of the inn was not too much 
for Mr. Wilkins to manage with his own 
pair of hands; and when she had done her 
cooking, his wife was entirely at my dis- 
posal. Mrs. Braithwaite assisted us to cut 
out and make the holland covers, but every- 
thing else we managed by ourselves, with 
only the help of Alice’s young sister, who 
was to be the new housemaid, and to whom 
we apportioned the scrubbing and kitehen- 
work. We freshened and brightened every 
room in the house, putting clean dimity 
here and new muslin there, a little papering 
in one place and a little carpentering in 
another. I replaced the meagre furniture 
in Jack’s bedroom as he had been used to 
having it, polished the sword over the man- 
tel-piece, and hung three of my prettiest 
drawings over the head of his truckle-bed, 
And in his den down-stairs 1 mended the 
ragged leather of his arm-chair, arranged 
his books, desks, folios, and so forth, placed 
everything as he had been used to seeing it, 
and felt that it was the happiest employ- 
ment I had ever had in my life. 

Then at last we had a letter from London, 
telling us he would be home in two days. 
He would come by the evening express, he 
said, and he had ordered two good horses 
from the ** Lamb” to post him direct from 
Ely, so that we might expect him some- 
where between seven and eight o’clock. 
Both Mrs, Wilkins and I nearly lost oar 
heads when we received this positive an- 
nouncement. She immediately plunged in- 
to the mysteries of cuoking with the newly 
arrived cook (who was fortunately her 
friend, and in no way disposed to resent 
her interference), bent on supplying the 
dinner-table and the larder with all the sea- 
sonable delicacies for which her late master 
had ever shown a preference; while I ran- 
sacked the garden for autumn leaves and 
flowers, to adorn the house for the festive 
occasion. 

When at last the great day came, and the 
twilight began to deepen into the darkness 
of night, — when I had seen the table in 
the study set for dinner, the fire made up, 
and his favorite wine decanted, —I went 
up-stairs to my own pretty room to dress, 
feeling almost overwhelmed with the inten- 
sity of my expectations. What would he 
be like after this long absence? Would he 
treat me as he used to do, now I was so old 
and tall? would he be pleased with the 
change in me, which everybody else thought 
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(was so remarkable? Would he think I had 
grown as beautiful as Rolfe had said? All 
these questions, and a thousand more, 
thronged my head and heart as I trem- 
blingly prepared myself to receive him. 

I brushed out my long braids and twisted 
them up afresh, in precisely the fashion I 
had worn so long ago (and which was now 
considered the most distinguished mode, 
simulating the small chignon universally in 
vogue by its own immense quantity, with- 
out any horsehair assistance), And then, 
remembering his partiality for black and 
brown, as proper contrasts to my fair color- 
ing, I put on a black net dress, with a long 
puffy skirt, transparently covering part of 
my neck and arms; and with it, for its soli- 
tary ornament, a large gold locket he had 
given me, slung on a black velvet ribbon, 
round my throat, This dress had been one 
of my own choosing, and Mrs, Pelham and 
Audrey had always declared it was too old 
for me; but I felt sure that, out of my 
whole wardrobe, I could not select anything 
that would suit me better, or please Jack 
more, 

I came down-stairs when I had completed 
my toilet, with my candle in one hand, and 
my train wisped up in the other, took a last 
eurvey of the study and kitchen, and sat 
down in the drawing-room to wait. The 
drawing-room was very much prettier now 
than I had ever seen it before, and I sur- 
veyed my work complacently by the blazing 
firelight. All the stiff uphoistery seemed 
rounded off by their new coverings; the 
chairs and sofas had been moved away from 
the wall, and the large table wheeled out of 
the centre of the room. I had put a stand 
of ferns in one window recess, and a little 
davenport in the other; hung some of my 
water-colors, and some etchings framed in 
bright velvet, about the walls; and disposed 
some brilliant old china, which erewhile 
had been hidden in a spindle-legged cabinet, 
on some carved brackets and a side table, 
where they would help to counteract the 
faded aspect of their background; besides 
which, I had filled all sorts of jars and vases 


and Venetian glasses with flowering shrubs, 


chrysanthemums, red leaves and berries, — 
everything in the way of flowers that I 
could lay my hands on, 

I was looking around me still, wondering 
what Jack would say to it, when I heard 
the faint sound of wheels, and then the 

clatter of hoofs at a sharp trot ringing along 
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the road. In two minutes more the fly 
drew up at the gate; and I, standing on the 
threshold of the wide-open hall-door, with 
the warm light of the house behind me, 
saw him spring out lightly, give some hur- 
ried directions to the driver, and then come 
striding up the garden path toward me. 

“Is that you, Daisy?’ he called out 
brightly. 

** Yes, uncle, dear,’’ I responded, putting 
out my hand. 

And the next moment his great arms 
were round me, and all my breath was tug- 
ged and kissed away. 

** Well, my little girl, have you missed 
me much?”’ was the first question he asked, 
as soon as he took his big mustache (with a 
bigger beard now attached to it) from my 
forehead and lips, ‘*‘ Have you felt lonely 
without your uncle, Daisy?”’ 

“Oh, yes, uncle!’ I answered, clinging 
to his arm with my two trembling hands. 
**You seem to have been away a dozen 
years.”’ 

And the very saying of it made tears 
come into my eyes. 

I suppose it was at this time (for I don’t 
remember to have felt it before, and I 
know I felt it ever after) that the con- 
sciousness of loving him, in the highest and 
most special sense, took possession of me. 
Standing on the doorstep in the cold Octo- 
ber night, he could not see that I was no 
longer “his little girl,’”’ as I used to be; but 
—Iam sure without the least intention of 
doing so—he made me see it and feel it. 
Perhaps my experiences with Audrey and 
Rolfe had made me precocious in this mat- 
ter; but that was not my fault. Perhap sit 
was his own long absence from me at the 
great transitional period of my life which 
had made my “heart grow fonder”’ to this 
indescribable extent; which was not my 
fault either, All my body thrilled from 
head to foot when my mouth met his in 
that first kiss of welcome; and I felt that I 
was “‘very much a woman,’ as Rolfe had 
said, for ever and ever afterward. 

**Come in,’’ said Jack, taking my hand, 
and leading me toward the drawing-room. 
It’s such a cold night, and your dress is 
thin, I suppose there ’s a fire here.” 

And we walked through the doorway to- 
gether; and then he paused, as I had ex- 
pected he would, to look around him. 

‘What a change!’ he exclaimed, in a 
tone of evident satisfaction as well as sur- 
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prise. “What a transformation, Daisy; and 
yet all the old things are here still, I see. 
That ’s not Sims’s doing, I know.” 

And suddenly his eyes came back from 
their ramble around the room, and fixed 
themselves on me with puzzled curiosity 
and astonishment. 

“I must light the candles, and look at 
you,”’ he said, turning as he spoke to hunt 
for matches. 

And, having found them in their usual 
place, he lit two large wax candles at either 
end of the chimney-piece, and then silently 
surveyed me as I stood before him on the 
hearth-rug. 

I shot one hurried glance at. him (and I 
had not far to look, though he was several 
inches over six feet), and I saw how little 
he was changed. People used to say he 
would look a young man until he was sixty; 
and to my eyes he looked much younger 
than’ when he went away. He was very 
much bronzed by exposure to hot suns, and 
had a great golden-brown beard, — which of 
course made a difference; but he seemed 
taller and stronger and straighter than he 
used to be, and to have lost that careworn 
gravity of expression which he had brought 
from the Indian Mutiny. } 

He was grave enough just now, however, 
as he looked me over, and took in the 
change that I had undergone during the 
years of his absence, I felt my face grow 
red, and white, and red again, under his 
searching scrutiny, and I had to pinch my 
hands to keep them from quivering. I 
would have given worlds to have been able 
to look in his face with the frank fearless- 
ness of my childhood again; but I could 
not, 

**T suppose I’m grown out of knowledge, 
uncle,”’ I remarked, at last, moving my po- 
sition awkwardly. 

‘Not out of my knowledge, Daisy,” he 
answered, rousing himself with a little 
start; “but a good deal more than I bar- 
gained for. Why, you ’re only sixteen yet, 
are n’t you?” 

“Oh, no, uncle: I’m over seventeen.” 

“Well,” —after a pause, — ‘‘ how time 
flies, to be sure! I wish your father and 
mother had lived to see you, my dear, that 
*s all. NowI must go and look up Sims, — 
what did you say her name was now? Tomp- 
kins? —and have a wash. I suppose you 
*ve got me something to eat?” 

“Of course, uncle. Dinner will be ready 
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for you in the study as soon as you come 
down. I knew you would like the study 
best. Everything is just as it used to be; 
you ’ve only to imagine you ’ve never been 
away.” 

And we almost did imagine it when we 
sat down to our dinner together in that cozy 
little room, with the lamp before us, the 
fire blazing brightly a few feet off, and the 
red curtains drawn. All my embarrassment 
had left me now, except a happy sort of 
tremulous under-current which I stowed 
away to think about afterward; and I told 
him all the news he wanted to hear in the 
most fluent and confidential manner, — ali 
about my life in Ely, about Miss Thorn- 
bury, about Audrey (softening the details 
of this painful episode, over which he was 
as furious as his happy mood permitted him 
to be, as much as possible), and poor, dying 
Mrs. Pelham. I said little or nothing about 
Rolfe; but, mentioning his name casually, 
Jack caught me up in a moment, 

What about Rolfe? what sort of fellow 
has he grown up? A lazy, useless young 
dog he was as a boy.” 

**T think he’s not very industrious now,” 
I said, quite frankly, and without the slight- 
est impulse to blush. ‘He ’s very much 
what he used to be; the image of his moth- 
er, only not nearly so good looking.”’ 

** Do you like him?” asked Jack then, ey- 
ing me sharply. ‘‘ He was rather partial to 
you, if I remember.”’ 

*“*I like him pretty well,” I responded; 
** but not so much as I used to,” 

** Priggish, I suppose.”’ 

** No, not at all; quite the contrary. He 
*s very clever, really; and he does n’t parade 
ita bit. Rolfe writes poetry, you know.” 

“Just what I expected of him,’ said 
Jack, with a smile that was anything but 
complimentary; ‘‘and I suppose all the 
young ladies adore him in consequence; 

“T don’t know what other young ladies 
may do, —I don’t,” I retorted, with an hon- 
est emphasis that evidently had a comfort- 
ing @ffect upon Jack. 

‘Does he boat, or shoot, or cricket ? — 
anything of that sort? Is he a good 
rider?” 

I replied to these questions a little iron- 
ically, without being able to help it. 

“Ouncle! if you could see him, — poor 
Rolfe! — with his weak, stooping figure, and 


narrow chest! He is not fit for things of * 
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that sort. He always has a side-ache if he 
coes anything quickly, and he is too nerv- 


ous to ride, and the doctor does n’t allow - 


him to attempt to row. He is very clever 
with books, you know, and making speech- 
es, and district-visiting, — all those kind of 
things, just fit for a clergyman.”’ 

**Is that what he is to be?” 

'“ Yes: Mrs, Pelham always wished it, 
and it is his vocation, he says. Ge is pre- 
paring for his ordination now, — though it 
won’t be till next year.”’ 

** Poor fellow! I’m sorry he ’s not strong,” 
said Jack, helping himself to roast pheasant 
a second time. And so I’m sure he was; 
but, all the same, he looked exceedingly 
cheerful. 

Oh, what a happy evening we had, all to 
ourselves! We sat ever so long in the 
study, side by side, — while he sipped his 
wine, and I cracked filberts, — talking of 
his wonderful travels and adventures, and 
of the precious foreign treasures that were 
coming with his luggage next day. And 
then we went into the drawing-room, and I 
showed him my pictures, and I played and 
sang to him, and displayed all my learning 
and accomplishments, — with a pride and 
delight in his approval which he understood 
and appreciated to the full. And then, at 
Jast, we found it was nearly midnight, and 
he suggested it was time I should be in bed. 

**Good-night, uncle,” I said, coming shy- 
ly up to him, and putting out my hand. 

**Good-night, Daisy,’’ he responded, with 
grave eagerness, taking my hand in both his 
own; and he held me so for a minute, look- 
ing at me strangely, and then reluctantly let 
me go. 

For the first. time since we had been to- 
gether, we parted for the night —like that! 


CHAPTER XIII 
A VISITOR. 


When I think of that happy winter that 
Jack and I spent together, I wonder how it 


Jasted so long. We followed our own de- 
vices until nearly Easter-time, and n@&body 
interfered with us. Rolfe came to see us 
once or twice, and begged hard for my re- 
turn (on the score of his mother’s increas- 
ing weakness, though his aunt was still with 
her), but his vacations were short and his 
time a good deal occupied now, so he could 
not look after me too closely. Jack drove 
me into Ely once or twice a week, and left 
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me to sit with the invalid while he attended 
to his own business or pleasure in the town; 


‘but he never dreamed of going home with- 


out me, nor I of letting him. He used to 
receive Rolfe, when he came to see us, with 
the most cordial hospitality; would show 
him his African treasures, and amuse him 
with accounts of his travels, take him round 
his little farmyard and into his stables 
(though poor Rolfe hardly knew a hunter 
from a cart-horse), and sometimes would 
instruct me to have something nice for din- 
ner, and invite our little curate to meét him. 
It was abundantly evident ‘to me that he 
had no fear whatever of Rolfe. When he 
was gone, he used to exclaim, ‘* Well, Daisy, 
you may say what you like, but that’s not 
half a bad young fellow,”’ plainly consider- 
ing it his duty to combat the unreasonable 
prejudice I was supposed to have against a 
man who could not ride, or hunt, or shoot, 
or indulge in any other muscular exe¥cise. 
The idea of him as a possible husband for 
me never (except perhaps on the night of 
his return) troubled his head for a moment. 

Ah, what a winter that was! There was 
no great event to mark it parti -dlarly, ex- 
cept a visit we paid to a country house in 
Norfolk for the Christinas week, when Jack 
hunted and I dariced a great deal. I en- 
joyed that, for I had a great deal of atten- 
tion, and more gayety than I had ever 
known before; and Jack was surrounded 
with gentlemen of his own rank, who made 
a lion of him, and, moreover, had his fill of 
his favorite sport for once. But when we 
got back again to our dull little village, 
though we were inundated with invitations, 
we did not care to leave it any more. 

**We must attend to business, Daisy,” 
Jack said, while writing the fifth or sixth 
refusal, ‘Ail my farm-work will go to the 
dogs if I don’t look after it a little better 
than this.’’ : 

So we remained at home and attended to 
business, which consisted chiefly in long 
waiks or drives to laborers’ cottages, and 
about the lonely and barren fen country. 
Jack brought me a most lovely chestnut 
mare, which I learned to ride to his entire 
satisfaction (and he was hard to satisfy in 
those matters); and he also taught me to 
drive his fiery horse Dragon, which seemed 
to want breaking in afresh every time he 
was put into the dog-cart. Jack used to 
take the first temper out of him, in that vig- 
orous manner of his which no sort of horse 
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thstand; and then he would give 

reins to me, and fold his arms, and 
watch and criticize how I went to work. 
in the wrists, an apt pupil, 
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“fast.” And his approval was quite enough 
for me,—TI never had the least desire to 
“show off” before others, though not 
without my share of vanity, as the reader 
knows. 


In the house we were as constant com- 
panions as we were out-of-doors. We read 
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before the winter was over. Proud as he 
was of my prowess in this line, if we were 
nearing a town or village, or if we saw a 
vehicle approaching us, he would always 
take the reins from me, lest, as he said, we 
should be thought at all harem-scarem or 
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the newspapers and discussed all business 
matters together, and I stayed with him 
every night after dinner while he had his 
wine, and then he read aloud to me while I 
painted or sewed, Every morning, unless 


_it were raining or snowing, I went the round 


of the stables and farmyard with him; and 


and never knew what fear was while he 
was by; so I became quite a famous wh'p 
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even when he had letters to write, or ac- 
counts to make up, he liked me to bring my 
work and sit with him. We never kissed 
one another in the uncie-and-niece fashion 
now, but we had a dearer and clo-er inter- 
course than any we had known in the old 
days when we did. Often I saw, and more 
often I felt, that he was watching me qui- 
etly, with a wistful intentness that made 
me tingle to my finger-tips; and sometimes 
there was that in the clasp of his strong 
hand, or in the look of his eyes as they sud- 
denly met mine, which seemed to me better 
than any kiss. No words can say how 
much I learned to love him. His own un- 
broken self-command, and-calm, matter-of- 
fact demeanor, and my natural womanly 
instincts, — which 1 may say, without flat- 
tery to myself, were of a finer sort than Au- 
drey’s, — preserved my love in its secret 
sanctuary, and I never exposed it to my 
knowledge. But when I was quite alone, I 
delighted to do the most menial offices for 
him (such as washing his hair-brushes, or 
cleaning his muddy leggings). I talked to 
his picture, and hugged it and fondled it, 
treasured any trifle he had touched or worn, 
and behaved myself every bit as ridiculously 
_as Audrey had done when she kissed her 
wrist because Tom Heseltine’s handkerchief 
had once been tied round it. 

I cften thought of poor Audrey in these 
days, with a tender fellow-feeling for her, 
im spite of her bad conduct. I began to im- 
agine how she might have been overpow- 
ered and carried away by the force of her 
own and her lover’s passion, and to think 
she deserved pity and sympathy more than 
blame; and then I thought how cruel it was 
of Mr. Pelham to cast her off as he had 
done, and began to long to know what had 
become of her, and whether she was happy. 
At last I determined to speak about it to 
Jack, and ask him to use his influence to 
induce her father to write, or allow some- 
body else to write to her, if no more; and I 
carried out that determination one morning, 
when we came in from a visit to the farm, 
and sat down at the study fire to warm our- 
selves, Though it was a bitter cold morn- 
ing, with an east wind like a knife, it was 
spring-time,—as I -have good cause to re- 
member. We were overrun with young 
ducks and chickens, and lambs and calves; 
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and the garden, which { now attended to 
with great care,-was almost covered with 
spreading patches of hepaticas and violets, 
and big tufts of hyacinths, irises, and snow- 
flakes. The shrubberies were bright with 
bushes of peach-piunk mezereon, and the or- 
chard with the first white and delicate fruit- 
bloom. The rooks were building with a 
great cawing and scuffling; the bees were 
humming about whenever the sun shone; 
Jack’s laborers were ploughing the rich, 
dark soil of his fen fields, I think it must 
have been about the middle of March. 

When I first began to speak of Audrey, 
Jack’s mouth shut up with an impenetra- 
ble expression that I knew well. He did 
n’t want to talk about her, she was a good- 
for-nothing little hussy (that was the very 
word he used), and he should never forgive 
himself for having allowed her to be my 
companion. He was very glad she had 
taken herself off to the other side of the 
world, and he hoped she ’d stop there. 

As a child, I should have held my tongue 
after that; but I knew now that I might 
say what I liked without any fear of a snub- 
bing. So I went on boldly pleading my 
case, and obtained a hearing, if not a very 
patient one, for all my remonstrances and 
excuses and requests; and finally was so far 
successful that I got him to admit that Mr, 
Pelham was to blame, and that somebody 
ought to tell him so. But it does n’t do 
for an outsider to interfere between father 
and child, any more than between husband 
and wife, you know, Daisy,’’ said he, pok- 
ing at the fire vigorously. ‘And Mr, Pel- 
ham never was one to stand interference 
either.”’ 

“* He ’s very different from what he used 
to be,” said I; ‘‘and he used to be so dearly 
fond of Audrey, and I’m sure you might 
put in a word if you saw an opportunity to 
do so.”’ 

“* Yes, if I saw an opportunity ”’ — 

And at that moment there was a sound of 
wheels at the gate, and running to a front 
window, I saw the well-known brougham 
and gray horse, “ Why, here he is himself, 
uncle!’ I exclaimed, meeting him in the 
hall. “Is n’t that odd? — and he’s never 
been to see us before since you came home. 


Oh, dear! I wonder what we have for 
lunch.” 
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The queen of the white chessmen was in 
despair: her pawn was missing. It had 
been taken in battle, and never returned to 
her. Where was it? She called a council. 
of her wisest warriors, They all consider- 
ed, but came to no conclusion, She would 
not let the king interest himself. 

* It is not your place to move,” she said. 

So he retired quietly into his castle; but 
he kept his eye on the bishops and the 
knights, and chuckled to himself as he saw 
the confusion that the loss of the little pawn 
was making. 

“If they would only give me more free- 
dom,” he said, ‘‘I would help them; but 
now they may look out as they can.”’ 

** We are beaten,”’ said the queen, at last, 
resigning herself to the enemy, “‘ and all be- 
cause that naughty pawn is missing!’ 

The king said nothing; but he thought a 
great deal, and he decided at last to make a 
move on his own account. 

This move was to tumble off the chess- 
board on to the floor. The carpet was soft 
and thick, and he made no noise in falling. 
He knew the queen would not miss him till 
the next battle. 

Taking the precaution to hide under the 
table-leg, he lay there till the lights were all 
put out, and stillness and night reigned; 
then he came out from his hiding-place, and 
began to walk about in the moonlight. He 
walked over the centre-table, and conversed 
a while with the painted boy and girl on the 
card-receiver, and the bronze mermaid that 
held up the lamp. None of them had seen 
the pawn. Then he descended to the floor 
again by means of an arm-chair that he had 
mounted thence, and went slowly toward 
the corner of the room where Bella’s play- 
things were lying huddled together as she 
had left them before going to bed. The 
doll was seated with her back against a 
pasteboard box, and her eyes wide open, 

**Good-evening,” said the king of the 
chessmen. 

The doll stared, making no reply; but a 
ninepin that stood behind her answered po- 
litely, — 

** Good-evening.”” 
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THE MISSING PAWN. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


The king was very angry that the doll 
mace no reply to him, so he, in his turn, 
took no notice of the ninepin, 

It happened that the ninepin was a fa- 
mous general; and when the king slighted 
his salutation he summoned his soldiers to 
do battle against the intruder, Then for 
the first time the king felt how unwisely he 
had acted in straying forth alone and un- 
guarded; he wished himself safely back — 
among his men, 

Meanwhile, a sugar lion had been watch- 
ing the proceedings with interest, and when 
he saw the general assembling his men he 
started, shook what there was left of his 
mane, — for Bella was very fond of him, — 
took two steps, and paused to consider. 

The doll remained speechless, quiet, and 
watchful. If it were the intention of that 
terrible king to invade her dominions, she 
yet felt no fear, for her gallant ninepins she 
knew would defend her. 

The king now thought it best to conciliate 
the offended ninepin; and calling to the lion 
he asked him how it could be done. 

** By going off,’’ roared the lion sweetly, 
** Only go away, and we will not let you mo- 
lest us,”’ 

** But I have no wish to molest you,” said 
the king. ‘I have come to look for my 
queen’s pawn. Have you seen it?”’ 

The lion shook his head: he had not seen 
the pawn. 

** Is it possible that it could be here?”’ ask- 
ed the king, advancing in his eagerness, 

This move frightened the lion, and he ran 
and hid behind the pasteboard box. The 
doll uttered a cry of alarm, the general of 
the ninepins gave the command, and the 
unfortunate king, violently attacked on all‘ 
sides without any power of defence, was 
taken prisoner, bound, and carried away 

behind the pasteboard box to await the or- 
ders of the doll, who had tumbled over on 
her face, and gone to sleep. 

**Eat him up,” said the lion; ‘‘and when 
the doll wakes up we can tell her he has 


gone.”’ 
But the ninepin did not heed this terrible 


advice: he waited the doll’s orders, 
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ward morning the ninepin issued a com- 

mand that the king of the chessmen should 

become a spool, and live with the other 
spoo!s in the pastebuard box. 

Accordingly, the king found himself at 
last surrounded by a motley group of spools, 
all of them regarding hin inimically. 

A large, smooth spool entered into con- 
vergation with him, and told him that there 
had just been a revolution among them, and 
that, instead of living under their former re- 
publican form of government, they had be- 
come a kingdom, with a foreign prince for 
king. 

A slender spool here approached, and in- 
terrupted them. 

*The king desires the presence of the 
prisoner,’’ it said, bowing low. 

And the king of the chessmen was obliged 
to obey the summons, 

Great was his surprise and wonder on be- 
holding enthroned as king of the spools the 
missing queen’s pawn. 

The pawn was, equally astonished — not 
to say a little dismayed — at this unexpect- 
ed meeting. 

The king expected’ now that his release 
was sure, and hoped’as soon as possible to 
return with the pawn to the chess-box; but 
the pawn thought very differently. It be- 
held a glorious opportunity, — one that in 
its base, ungrateful heart it had long consid- 
ered and desired. 

Here it was king, and of course the king 
must be a pawn. 

“We will not go back to the chess-box,” 
the pawn said; ‘‘but we will teach these 
spools the art of battle, and you shall be 
-queen’s pawn.” 

The king was in despair. He wished that 
‘the ninepin had killed him at once: it would 
break his heart to be a pawn. But the 
wicked pawn was inflexible, and the poor 
king was obliged to submit. 

Among the spools there was a funny little 
flat spool that everybody seemed to like; 
probably because it was so small it never 
came in anybody’s way. ‘This spool became 
greatly attached to the unfortunate king, 
and considered privately how it might help 
him to escape,—although the king knew 
nothing of its thought. 

When the next evening came, and Bella’s 
brother and sister sat down after tea to play 
a game of chess, great was their consterna- 
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But the doll would not wake up, and to- 


king himself missing. 

Then followed a search; and the king, 
looking over the edge of the pasteboard box, 
to which he had climbed on the little spool’s 
shoulders, longed to make himself seen, and 
hoped, with a palpitating heart, that some 
one would think to look among Bella’s play- 
things in the corner. Bella herself had 
come early in the day, and carried away the 
sleepy doll; but she had not been near them 
since, 

Alas! the king hoped in vain. He saw 
with anguish a gilded bottle used in his 
stead, and sank back despairing into the 
arms of the little spool. 

The queen of the white chessmen, though 
she had won the battle, was sad at heart, 
and thought only of the absent king. She 
managed to insert her foot between the edge 
of the cover of the chess-box and the box, 
and when the silence of night again settled 
over the apartment, she opened the box, 
summoned her men, and set out to discover 
her lost partner. 

They scoured the apartment, stopping at 
last in the corner in front of Bella’s play- 
things. It was well for the doll that she 
had gone, —for so terrible an array would 
have made hertremble. The ninepins were 
brave, but their general was absent, and 
they decided to consider the queen’s visit as 
friendly. 

The king was ransomed at once, and the 
pawn was made prisoner, and delivered to 
the angry queen, who, upon hearing of his 
perfidy and wickedness, ordered him to per- 
petual banishment, and adopted the good 
little spool in his stead. 

‘**T was coming to tell you this very night 
where the king was,”’ said the little spool; 
“but I saw you coming, and that was 
enough.”’ 

The king acknowledged that he had no 
right to infringe upon his lawful moves, 
and never afterward made any attempt to 
leave the board. 

The little spool liked its position as pawn 
very well, because the queen made a favor- 
ite of it; and they aided one another and the 
king so well that they were seldom beaten. 
Perhaps it was owing to Bella’s brother, 
who used them. However that might be, 
the wicked little pawn was never regretted, 
and nobody ever knew what became of 
it. 


tion to find not only a pawn but the white 
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THE LITTLE DOG MATCH. 


Fifty years ago my great-grandmother sat 
in the porch of her cottage, looking with 
plea ure on the fragrant flowers growing in 
her garden, and listening to the song of her 
canaries hanging over her head, It was a 
sultry August evening, and gradually the 
sky overcast, a solemn stillness stole over 
the scene, while large drops of rain and 
heavy claps of thunder denoted the ap- 
proach of astorm, She rose, and removed 
her birds to the interior of the cottage. On 
returning to the open door she saw a woman 
dragging wearily up the garden path, fol- 
lowed by a lean and hungry-looking dog. 

‘*For the love of mercy, ma’am,’’ began 
the tramp, ** please to buy a box or two of 
matches of a poor woman; for I ’ve not 
tasted food this blessed day.’’ 

My great-grandmother looked at her with 
pity. Benevolence formed a large ingredi- 
ent in her character. Here stood a fellow- 
creature whose forlorn appearance and sick- 
ly countenance denoted her condition as 


plainly as her words; while the famished 
animal beside her was evidently unable to 


travel farther. The good old lady spoke at 
once in her primitive hospitality. 

**Come in, poor soul, and sit ye down and 
rest. A storm is coming up. Here, take 
this meal, and enjoy it. You are truly wel- 
come,” 

She busied herself in setting food before 
the wanderer, and then turned to the wan- 
derer’s companion, her dog, 

“The poor, dumb beast is nearly dead,” 
she said, 

And amid the violence of the storm she 
exercised the bidding of the apostle to ‘the 
best of her ability. 

As soon as the tempest subsided the wo- 
man rose to go, full of gratitude for the 
kindness shown her. The dog reposed com- 
fortably on a rug, and seemed indisposed to 
quit his new home, 

**Would you care to have the dog, mis- 
tress?’ said the owner. ’s none so 
handsome; but he ’d guard thy house, and 
it ’s part we must, sooner or later. He ’il 
have a blessed exchange, that ’s certain.’’ 

My great-grandmother thanked her, and 
expressed her pleasure at the prospect of 
keeping the dug. 


The woman went her way. Her canine 
companion staid in his new home, and 
was, in remembrance of his former owner, 
named Match. He proved faithful and af- 
fectionate to his mistress, and soon learned 
to distinguish her particular friends; while 
to members of her family he ever paid the 
greatest attention, trotting regularly every 
day to see her daughter, my grandmother, 
who lived in the next village, about a mile 
away. He would, if the front door was 
open, walk through the house to the part 
where the family lived, receive and return 
their greetings, walk to a particular mat 
which lay at the foot, of the staircase, lie 
down for a time, and then return, 

After he had lived some years with my 
aged relative, a nephew of hers from the 
border of Sherwood Forest came to pay her 
a visit, and witnessing the intelligence and 
fidelity of Match, begged him as a present, 
Very loth she was to part from her faithful 
friend; but the entreaties of her favorite 
nephew prevailed, and when he returned 
home he took the dog with him, His jour- 
ney was performed partly by stage-wagons, 
partly on foot. Finally he wrote to an- 
nounce his safe arrival at home with Match. 
Three weeks later, as my grandmother and 
her daughters sat at work one afternoon, 
with open doors and windows, the appari- 
tion of an emaciated dog stumbled over the 
threshold, crawled feebly through the room 


to his accustomed corner, and sank exhaust- 


ed upon the mat, too far gone to do more 
than raise his eyes for sympathy to his well- 
known friends. There was a great outery, 
“Tt is poor Match!’ 

Work was thrown aside, and all gathered 
around the dog. His bleeding feet were 
bathed, and some milk given him, which he 
drank eagerly, afterward licking the hands 
outstretched to help; then, with a sigh of 
relief and contentment, he fell asleep, and 
stirred not all night. But in the early 
morning. with a joyous bark, he bounded 
off through the doorway, and swiftiy made 
his way to his dear old home, where he was 
received with every demonstration of de- 
light, which he returned with interest. He 
had traveled over a hundred milés on foot a 
road over which he had passed only once. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. BrigGs, WEsT BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to July Puzzles, 


1—Erasing. 
2— B DARTS 
FOE AFOOT 
SALVO ROUTE 
RUE TOTEM 
8 8 TEMS 
4—D-enunciation. 5—C-rankle. 
6—E-vent. 7—S-c-rag. 
fed R 9— LadinG 
LAD 
LEVEL 
RAVELIN T bral L 
DELVE ImmurE 
LIE C asin O 
A oris T 


N 
10—Yankee Doodle. 
11—“‘All is well that ends well.”’ 

12—*‘ [f at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 
18—Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
14—Everest. 15—Erebus. 16—Denmark. 
17—Cashmere. 18—Indiana. 19—Canada. 


20.—Prize Transpositions, 
Ajgees's end; where many tend 
ho lead a life of crime; 
A Russian queen of noble mien; 
Wave-like in form—a cyme. 
A book of poems for the first solution. 


Rost Bupp. . 


Decapitations. 
21.—Behead garments, and get a kind of 
n. 
22.—Evident, and get to confine, 
23.—To move, and get sharp. 
24.—Reaiitv. and get a girl’s name. 
25.—Beautiful, and get a tune, 


26.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A vowel; a measure; at a distance; hum- 
ble; a consonant. ELM GLADE. 


-27—Double Acrostic. 
Part of a ship; to soothe; deeds; a planet. 
The primals name to mark: and the 
finals, smaller. The primals and finals con- 
nected name what few garments are. 
Cyrit DEANE. 
| Prize Word Anagrams, 
28.—The peony. 
29.—Green billet, 


30.—Pet ran home. 
31.—Peleg Hart. 
32.—Dear Lize. 
Twenty-five cents for the first complete 


solution. Rose Bupp. 


83.—Charade. 

My first you would crush if it came in your 
way; 

My second you may see in the house every 

ay; 

My whole is an herb that in gardens doth 
grow: 

Tell me, now, what it is as soon as you 
know. GrorGE I. DIBBLE. 


34.—Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, is the 
action of the brain. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is to wax. 
The 5 is a consonant. 
The 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is an allowance. 
W. C. Swett. 


85. — Cross-Word Enigma. 
The ist is in able, but not in power; 
The 2d is in day, but not in hour; 
The 8d is in rats, but not in mice; 
The 4th is in rate, but not in price; 
The 5th is in best, but not in good; 
The 6th is in bread, but not in food; 
The 7th isin drink, but not in tea; 
The 8th is in ocean, but not in sea; 
The 9th is in good, but not in bad; 
The 10th is in sour, but not in sad; 
The 11th is in paper, but nut in book; 
The 12th is in steam, but not in cook; 
The whole is used in wars. 8. K. G. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before August 10, we will 
send a book; and, for the best batch of origi- 
nal puzzles, we will send a package of nice 
stationery. 


Answers. 
Answers to April poor have been re- 
ceived from Lynx, W. C. Swett, Adolph 
Buck, F. V. Brown, and Elm Glade. 


Prize - Winners. 
_ Buck. for the best list of answers; 


Ado 
W. C. Swett, for the second-best list. 


Accepted. 
Puzzles by Cyril Deane, Budd, and 
UT 


Effie Horton. 1IVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PETTINGILL’S NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISING HANDBOOK FOR 1878. 
— This book comprises a complete list of 
the newspapers and other periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States and British 
America, and is a valuable volume for those 
who want to contract for advertising in 
large or small amounts. Address S. M. 
Pettingill & Co., New York, the publishers. 


THe Gopson or A MARQUIS. — From 
the French of Andre Theuriet. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This 
volume is number nine of the collection of 
foreign authors, and is sold for fifty cents, 


Like all French novels, it is interesting and 
vivacious, 


Economy. By W. Stanley 
Jerous, LL.D. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. One of the Science 
Primers, and treats of one of. the great 
problems of the day. 


Greek LITERATURE. — By R. C. Jebb, 
M.A. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. This useful little book is one 
of the Literature Primers, and is quite val- 
uable to all who are studying Greek, or de- 
=. the best method: to commence the 
study. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. W. A. — You lack originality, but the 
story is well put together, and written in a 
manner that is well calculated to please the 

You can do better the next time you 
Your subject has become hackneyed 
by frequent use, 


W.— You are rather arbitrary in your 
demands; but still we will not find fault 
with you on that account, as you have some 
grounds for it. We will do the best we can 
for you, as it is always a pleasure to read your 
MS., it is so well wr.tten. 


C. A. A.—Mr. Matthew Vinton, who 
has written considerable for our publica- 
tion, is now in Europe, and we do not have 
his address, and do not know when he will 
return, The last we heard of him he was 
“> Paris Exposition, and enjoying him- 
self. 


**Loneines,” By N. C.— We should 
have returned your verses some months 
since, as we do not pay for poetry, had your 
address been on the MS., or had you direct- 
ed the envelope that came with the lines, 
Failing to do this, you failed to receive 
what we should have restored to your care, 


FARMER. — On investing money, we have 
no advice to offer. Do the best you can, 
and then hope for the best. The wisest 
men fail to put their money where they can 
find it again, and you can only hope for the 
common lot of mortals. Thank fortune 
that you have money, —for you would be 
more troubled without it. 


Miss J. E.—We admire your spirit and 
determination, and trust that you will suc- 
ceed; but to do so you must be original and 
entertaining at the same time, It will not 
do to follow the beaten track, and expect 
success. We have all read the following 
many times: ‘‘ It was a dark, stormy night, 
and the rain beat against the window-paues, 
and the wind sighed mournfully through 
the tree-tops, and the blinds groaned and 


creaked as if they would be torn from their 
fastenings.”? Try some other kind of a de- 
scription, and you will do better than you 
have done. 


A. F. S.—It was a very pleasant little 
letter that you sent us, and we rejoice to 
know that you are happy, and intend to 
teach your own childrén hereafter, instead 
of other people’s. We shall always be 
pleased to hear from you, and hope you 
will send us something from your pen once 
in awhile. We have not forgotten the good 
service you have done, 


GRACE. — Sometimes it is quite desirable 
that you should remember a father’s birth- 
day; but as a general thing it is best not to 
take any notice of it. Fathers usually love 
their children quite dearly; but that is no 
reason why you should return that love, or 
do anything to make his life pleasant. Itis 
far better to let the ‘‘old one’’ plod along 
the vest way that he can, and bestow all 
your kindness on strangers, and think of 
their birthdays, and make them happy, than 
go out of your way to look after home inter- 
ests, You will always feel better for it, and 
after you have grown old it will be a pleas- 
ant comfort to you. 


Kare E. —If your fiancee did not like to 
have you waltz with a certain gentleman 
you should have been content to heed his 

uest, as he had reasons, it is quite proba- 
ble, which he could not explain to you, why 
he did not want the gentleman’s arm round 
your waist. You say that be does not ob- 
ject to your waltzing with other men, which 
is quite conclusive that he does not think 
your favorite dancer is just the sort of*part- 
ner which a young girl should accept. De- 
pend upon it, the gentleman who hopes to 
make you his wife knows the world, men, 
and some of their vices, better than you do. 
Better do as he requests you to, as long as 
he is pleasant about it, You will find it to 
your interest to do so. 


- ANTISEPTIC PROPERTIES OF ACETATE 
oF Sopa. — Prof. Sacc, of Switzerland, pro- 

ses LO use acetate of soda for curing meat. 

he meat is put iuto a barrel, and powdered 
acetate of soda, in the proportion of a quar- 
ter of the weight of the meat, is scattered 
upon it. The salt absorvs the water very 
rapidly, and in twenty-four hour: the piece 
must be turned. In forty-eight hours the 
action is finished. A brine made by dissolv- 
ing one part by weight of the acetate of soda 
in three parts of water will serve to keep the 
meat until wanted. The pieces may be of 
ordinary size, and when required for use 
may be'freed from the salt by washing in 
running water. The dry acetate of soda 
may be recovered from the brine by evapo- 
rating off the water over a fire. 


To Stew Corn.—Choose well-filled but 
tender ears. Cut it from the cob with two 
cuts to the grain, also making an incision 
lengthwise of the ear. It can then be cut 
off the cob without the skin. Then put the 
cobs on to boil in a stewpan, covering them 
with water. When well cooked, having 
boiled twenty minates say, take them out, 
and into the water in which they were 
boiled put the corn, When sufficiently 
stewed—only a few minutes are required— 
season with pepper, salt, cream and butter, 
adding a little sugar if preferred very sweet, 
This recipe may be relied upon as a peculiar- 
ly excelient one, the sweetness of the corn 
being unsurpassed when the directions are 
exactly attended to. It originated in the 
valley of Virginia. 


FRECKLES AND SUNBURN. — Bruise and 
then squeeze the juice out of the common 
chickweed, and to this juice add three times 
its quantity of soft water. Bathe the skin 
with this for five or ten minutes, and wash 
afterward with clean watet, morning and 
night. Elder-flowers treated and applied in 
exactly the same manner. When the flow- 
ers are not to be had, the distilled water 
from them (which can be procured from any 
druggist) will answer the purpose. Honey, 
one ounce, mixed with a pint of luke-warm 
water, when cold, forms a good lotion. This 
is commonly called honey-wash. Take car- 
bonate of potass, twenty grains, milk of al- 
monds, three ounces, oil of sassafras, three 
drops mix, and apply two or three times a 

ay. 


GREEN CorN PupDING.—One dozen ears 
of tender corn, which, however, must be 
fully ripe, grated from the cob; or if cut, 
take the pains to pass the knife through 
tbe grains before beginning 10 slice them 
frum the cob, 


Then with the point of your 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


knife scrape the cob clear, for the sweetest 
part of the grain may adhere to it. Now 
beat up very well three eggs, and add to 
them a pint of sweet milk, half a cupful of 
butter, one spoonful of sugar, pepper and 
salt. Bake in a well-heated oven. In win- 
ter this dish can be prepared from dried corn, 
but is, of course, not so good as when made 
of the fresh vegetable, 


Non-Porsonous, VEGETABLE FLY-Pa- 
PER. — Powdered black pepper is mixed 
with sirup to athin paste, which is spread 
by means of a broad brush upon coarse blot- 
ting-paper. Common brown sirup will an- 
swer; but sirup made from sugar is prefera- 
ble, as it dries quicker. For use, a piece of 
this paper is laid upon a plate, and damp- 
ened with water. hie paper may also 
made directly at the mill by adding sugar to 
the pulp, and afterward one-fourth to one- 
third of powdered black pepper, and rapidly 
working it into a porous, absorbent paste, 


CRAB-APPLE JELLY. — Wa:h and wipe 
the fruit; then, with just water enough to 
cover it, boil until tender; then mash with 
a spoon, and strain off the juice. Put a 
pint of juice with a pound of sugar, boil 
half an hour; strain through a hair sieve. 
Put up the jelly in tumblers, and cover the 
tops with clean white paper, which brush 
over with the white of an egg, 


BEEFSTEAK-AND-OYSTER PIE. — Beat 
the steak gently with a rolling-pin, and sea- 
son it with pepperand salt. Have ready a 
deep dish, lined with not too rich a pastry. 
Put in the meat, with layers of oysters, then 
the oyster liquor with a little mace, and a 
teaspoonful of ketchup, cover with the top- 
crust, and bake. Veal will do as well as 
beef. 


STEWED QUINCES. — With little expense, 
time, or trouble, one can have a delicate 
sauce for the tea-table by preparing quinces 
in the following way: Pare and quarter the 
fruit, and put it, with a little water, into a 
sauce-pau; cover it, and stew until tender. 
Serve with cream and powdered sugar. 


Sue@ar Cakr.—A pound of sugar di- 
juted in three gills of miik or water, half a 
teacup of butter, an egg, half a pint of sweet 
milk or cold water, two pounds of self-rais- 
ing flour. Bake immediately. 


MuFFins. — Take one quart of self-rais- 
ing flour, two eggs, a teaspoonful of butter, 
sweet milk to make a soft dough. Bake im: 
mediately. 


OURIOUS MATTERS, 


EpAm Curgsr. — The process of manu- 
facture of the round or bullet cheeses in 
Holland, so widely known as Edam cheese, 
is as follows: The rennet is put into the 
milk as soon as it is taken from the cow; 
when coagulated, the hand. or a wooden 
bowl, is passed very slowly and gently two 
or three times through the curd, which is 
then allowed to stand for a few minutes; 
then the bowl or finger is again passed 
through it, and it is permi:ted to stand some 
minutes longer. The whey is taken off 
with the bowl], while the curd is put into a 
wooden form of the proper size and shape of 
the cheese to be made, This form is cut 
out of the solid wood by a turner, and has 
one hole in the bottom, If the cheese is of 
the small size, about four pounds, it remains 
in this form about fourteen days. It is 
turned daily, the upper part, during this 
time, being kept sprinkled with about two 
ounces of purified salt, It is then removed 
in a second box of the same size, with four 
holes in the bottom, and put under a press 
of avout fifty pounds weight, where it re- 
mains several hours, {t is then taken 
out, and put on a dry, airy shelf in the 
cheese apartment, and daily turned for 
about four weeks, when Edam cheese are 
generally fit for market. 


CREDULITY OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANTes 
—To the credulity of the Russian peasant 
there appears to be no limit. About the 
time of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage, 
for instance, a report spread abroad that a 
female conscription was about to be made, 
and that a large number of young girls were 
to be sent to England in a red ship. In 
what is styled their religious life, also, the 
Russian peasants often evince a singular 
credulity. A robber kills a peasant, ** but 
refrains from eating a piece of cooked meat 
which he finds in kis cart, because it hap- 
pens to be a fast day.”’ An artizan, who is 
going to break into the rooms of a young 
Austrian attache, first ‘‘enters a church, 
and commends his undertaking to the pro- 
tection of the saints,’”’ after which he mur- 
ders the young Austrian in question. A 
robber finds it difficult to extract the jewels 
from an Icon, “‘and makes a vow, thatifa 
certain saint assists him he will make him 
a present of some of the plunder.” 


A Love CuHarm. — Roses are admittedly 
the emblems of love, An old tradition 
says that a rose gathered upon Midsummer 
Eve, and kept in a clean sheet of paper till 
Christmas Day, will be fresh enough for a 
maiden to wear in her bosom, when he who 
is to be her husband will come and take it 
out. In Thuringia the rose holds a similar 


position as alove charm; a maid who has 
several lovers will name a rose leaf after 
each, and then scatter them upon the water, 
that which sinks the last representing the 
future husband. In some parts of Germany 
it is customary to throw rose leaves on a 
coal fire as means of insuring good luck. 
In Germany. as well as in France and Italy, 
it is believed that if a drop of one’s .blood is 
buried und-r a rose tree, it will insure rusy 
cheeks, 


EASTERN Sworps.— There have been 
some curious features connected with the 
sword manufacture in early times. The 
Damascus blades and the Toledo blades 
have each, in their own particular sphere, 
acquired great fame for their excellence, the 
keenness of the edge, and the extensive and 
perfect elasticity having been carried on 
them to the utmost point. We have all 
read of Orientals wearing their swords twist- 
ed round their waists, or even coiled up in 
their turbans, so great was their elasticity; 
and swords have been made so keen as to 
cut a silk shawl in two while resting lightly 
on the edge. Such, at least, have been the 
reported wonders; but the Easterns may 
probably in this, as in many other matters, 
embellish their stories a little, 


Topacco. — The researches of Vohi and 
Eulenberg into the composition of tobacco 
smoke prove that a specimen of ordinary to- 
bacco, which in the unburned state con- 
tained about four per cent of nicotine, pro- 
duced not a particle of that alkaloid when 
burned in a pipe. The volatile alkaloids 
found by these chemists among the products 
of the combustion of tobacco consisted prin- 
cipally of pyridine, picoline, parvoline, and 
half a dozen others with equally poisonous 
properties. These alkaloids’ are also found 
among the products of the dry distillation 
of bones, shale, pit-coal, willow-wood shav- 
ings, dandelion, stramonium, and dried 
leaves generally. 


INVISIBLE INK FOR PosTAL CARDS. — 
A contemporary proposes the use of what 
may be called *‘ postai-card ink” for mes-, 
sages which are sent on such cards or other- 
wise unsealed. A solution of nitrate or 
chloride of copper, mixed with a little gum 
of sugar, produces a ‘‘ magic ink,’’ which is 
made visible by warming, either by holding 
before the fire,,or over a burning match. 
Potassium ferrocyanide in solution may also 
be used; but this requires a developer, for 
which either copper or iron sulphate may be 
employed. With the former the writing will 
appear in brown, and with the latter in blue 

or. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


They were in a railroad car, journeying 
to Chicago. On the opposite seat was a 
man of commanding figure, massive brow, 
and thoughtful expression. 

** What a fine countenance, James! [ wish 
I knew his occupation,” 

Maybe he’s a lawyer, Amelia.” 

*“*No, he’s not a lawyer. There’s too 
much benevolence in that face for a law- 
yer. 

** He may be a banker.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. A man with such a 
heavenly expression could n't content him- 
self with money-getting. His aim in life is 
higher than that.’ 

**Do you think he ’s an editor?” 

** An editor with such a face! An editor, 
saying hard things about everybody, ridi- 
culing long dresses, and abusing his mother- 
in-law! An editor, cutting and slashing 
his enemies, skinning public men indiscrim- 
inately, and mercilessly slaughtering his 
best friend for the sake of a three-line para- 

raph! No, James: he’s a philanthropist. 

e’s a Christian minister, or a learned pro- 
fessor, spending his life for the good of man- 
kind. His face plainly indicates that he is 
all that is noble, pure, and true.”’ 

**T guess you ‘reright, Amelia. take 
your word and his face for it.” 

At the next station an inquisitive farmer 
took a seat beside the man with a noble 
brow, and asked him about his vocation. 
Amelia held her breath, and listened to the 
reply. It was this:— 

*“*T keep a saloon and meat-shop. My 
wife sells the beer, and 1 do my own butch- 
erin’.” 


It having been determined, by several of 
the medical fraternity, to dissect the body 
of the negro, John Smith, the Chester mur- 
derer, a white man and a negro were em- 
ployed as the resurrectionists. After taking 
up the body, it was at once stripped, the 
negro receiving the clothing to pay for his 
services, ‘They then placed it in Robinson’s 
old mill, a ruinous building, situated about 
two hundred yards from the railroad depot, 
in the suburbs of Chester. The body was 
taken into the second story, and was prop- 

‘ ped up in a sitting ture, there to await 
the pleasure of the doctors. 

. About midnight, three well-known negro 
bummers entered the mill with intent to 
play a game of seven-up. The night was 
dark and windy. The gay trio ascended to 
the second story, and soon &indled a fire of 
fat lightwood, and, gathering in front of 
the fireplace, began their game. Sam dealt, 
and **turned Jack.’”? Pompey accused him 
of turning it from the bottom. 

** You’se a liar,”’ said Sam. 

**You’se anuder,”’ replied Pomp; “you 


ought to go where dat big nigger is, dat was 
hung today.” 

Just then the last speaker happened to 
cast his eye to the far corner of the room, 
and espied the corpse sitting bolt upright, 
with its eyes starting from their blood-shot 
er and directing its gaze apparently on 

im. 

** Goodness!” exclaimed Pompey, “ wha’ 
dat yonder?”’ 

His festive companions cast their eyes 
in the direction that his trembling hand 
pointed, and taking in the situation at a 
glance, they jumped through the open win- 
dow, at least twenty feet from the ground 
below, and falling on their heads, of course 
escaped uninjured, and made off as fast as 
their legs could carry them. 


“Then you don’t want a clothes-wringer 
today?” said the man. 

**No, I don’t.’’ said the woman. ‘“ Times 
are 100 hard to think aboutit. Here it is the 
middle o’ the summer, and me with my win- 
ter hat yet. I think I see myself buying 
a clothes-wringer, and goin’ bareheaded till 
next winter. Not much.”’ 

“But I can sell you one on weekly pay- 
ments,” putin the man. ‘Give it to you 
at the wholesale price, and let you pay a 
dol.ar a week on it. In that way you 
would n’t feel it, and before you knew it 
you ’d have it all paid for, and be getting 
the use of it ali the time. A’n’t that fair 
enough?” 

“Tm not finding any fault with your 
terms,’’ said the woman, ‘‘ but do I want to 
hide all that money where it can’t be seen? 
A clothes-wringer wouldn’t look well prop- 
ped up in a front window, would it? Six 
dollars is right smart o’ money, and I could 
get a hat with it that would just more’n 
make the plasterer’s wife wish she’d siaid 
in the old country.” 

But,” urged the man_ persuasively, 
“think of the hard work it would save you, 
besides it’s dirt-cheap at that price. No 
twistin’ your fingers out of joint if you 
have one o’ them. Shall we call ita trade?” 

**Not if I know myself!’ returned the 
woman. ‘Why, sir, with six dollars | 
could almost get a cloak that would make 
nearly every woman on the square catch 
cold peeping through the door crack, and I 
have my mind on a piece of alpaca that 
could be sent home to me for about that fig- 
ure, that would take the peace out of every 
family within seven doors each way. I 
don’t spend much money these hard tines, 
but when I do I want to get a little satisfac- 
tion out of it. So you can move on with 
your squeezin’ machine, an’ sell it to some 
woman who ha'n’t got no pride about 
and she slammed the door in his face. 
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She was one of those women that you 
could n't quarrel with. She was that agree- 
able that her old man got tired of it, and 
tried to have a row for a change. 
by chucking things about at dinner-time, 
and smashing the plates. But she only 
siniled and said,— 

** Law, ducky! how lucky I did n’t put the 
best service on today.” 

And the next day she put the best service 
on, and he rememered it had cost him nine- 
ty dollars, and he did not care to spoil the 
set. Then he took to stopping out late and 
coming home drunk; but when he staggered 
up-stairs she welcomed him with a smile, 
and caught him in her arms and kissed him, 
and said,— 

“T wonder, John, dear, whatever ’s been 
spilt on your coat; it smells like sperits.”’ 

Now this was enough to make any man 
wild. So one evening he said to her 
quietly,— 

me, my luvish. I’m ’toshicated!’ 

**Are you, John?” she replied; ‘* why, 
you old dear, I should n’t have believed 
it. 

And then she gave him a sweet smile 
that made him that mad that he did n’t 
know what todo. But he wasn’t going to 
be outdone; he determined he would have 
a row somehow or other. So one night, 
when she would n’t believe he was drunk, 
but kept on kissing him and calling him an 
old dear, he just let out some strong lan- 
guage, and hit her on the head with the fire- 
iron. She smiled, but she did n’t say any- 
thing in particular. She took him by the 
hand in an affectionate manner, and led him 
down-stairs into the street, and kissed him, 
and handed him over to a policeman. And 
she went down to the court. the next morn- 


ing and got him six months in such a pretty, 


agreeable way, the reporters fell quite in 
love with with her. And when he was go- 
ing away she leaned over the dock and 
kissed him, and said,— 

** Take care of yourself, ducky; Ill have 
a nice dinner for you the day you come 
out,” 

And the last thing he saw as he went 
down the steps was his amiable wife kissing 
her hand to him, and smiling away as sweet- 
ly as ever. 


Most persons are cognizant of the fact 
that there are several ‘‘ sky parlor” establish- 
ments in the city that are used as dissecting 
rooms for the benefit of students attending 
the seyeral colleges, A few days since oue 
of Mayor Stokley’s men, who is a practical 
joker, was standing near one of these, con- 
versing with a friend, while two of our col- 
cred brethren, having the appearance of pro- 
fessors of the whitewash brush and bucket, 
stood not far off apparently discussing the 
goings on up “in dat garret,” when the fol- 
lowing conversation was conducted by the 
officer and his friend: — 

*» That ’s the fellow we want.” 

** Which one?” 

* The a one. He is worth $50; the 
doctors will give that for him.” 
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““Why not take the other?” 

“Ob, he a’n’t wanted yet; wait till he 
feeds up alittle. Let’stakethisone. You 
halt him; you’reapolicéman. Stop him 
while I put a plaster on his mouth.”’ 

The negroes, who had heard this informa- 
tion intended for them, started to move off 
just as they were stopped. One got off 
and fled as fast as his legs could carry 
him. The other was eaught and invited to 
up-stairs and see a friend. He refused. 

e was importuned to go “p where the 
light was shining. Le was offered $1, $5, 
$10, $20, in cash, if he would go up-stairs, 
but he refused. Then an attempt was 
feigned to take him bodily up-stairs, He 
took flight up Tenth Street, and went look- 
ing back at every leap. 

The same negro now wears wool as gray 
as a young merino, and no money can in- 
duce him or any of his friends to pass by 
the place after the people have gone to bed, 


Harry was with Julia the other evening, 
when she observed, — 

** Harry, dear, what is all this talk about 
contracting and expanding the currency? 
and which do you believe?’’ 

“Well, my sweet,” said Harry, pulling 
up his collar, ‘* that depends upon circum- 
stances, In some cases I should advocate 
contraction of currency, and in others ex- 
pansion of it. It is according to the cir- 
cumstances,— that is, the condition of 
things.” 

** But what is the difference between the 
two, and “how do the circumstances af- 
fect them? that is what I want to know, 
Harry.” 

** Oh, that is easily explained,” said Har- 
ry inatone of cheerfulness. ‘* For instance, 
when we are alone, we both sit on one 
chair, don’t we?” 

“‘That’s contraction. When we hear 
your maand pa coming we get on two chairs, 
do we not?” 

**T should certainly say that we did.” 

** Well, my love, that ’s expansion.” 

** Harry,” said she very softly, burrowing 
under his ear, ‘‘we are contracting now, 
a’n’t we?’ 

“You bet,’ said Harry, with intense 
cheerfulness. 


A negro minister who married rather 
sooner after the death of his wife than some 
of the sisters thought proper and becoming, 
excused himself as follows: — 

‘* My dear brothers and sisters, my grief 
was greater dan I could bear. I turned ebry 
way for peace and comfort, but none came, 
I sarched de Scripturs from Génisee to Reb- 
elation, and found plenty of promises to de 
widder but nary one to de widerer. Sol 
took it dat de good Lord did n’t waste sym- 
pathy on a man when it was in his power to 
comfort hisself; and habin a fussrate chance 
to marry in de Lord, I did so, and would do 
so again. Besides, brederen, I consider dat 


poor Patsey was juss as dead as she would 
eber be,” 
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